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THEY MIGHT HAVE LIVED 


“As often as you did it to one of these. . . you did it unto me” 











5 Minutes to Your Doctor 


These Might 
Have Lived: 


FR. EDMUND, 
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10 Days to Their Doctor 











HE greatest need in our Mission in China to-day is a hospital. 

It is difficult in these days to imagine any community of 

men existing without adequate medical facilities. One of the 

first things we look for when we move into a new territory is pro- 

tection for our lives. The fire and police departments give us a 

certain sense of security. We are reassured by the nearness of doctors 
and a hospital. 


Repeatedly, since our missionaries have been laboring in China, 
we have been severely shocked by what we must acknowledge as the 
untimely death of some of our personnel. We know, of course, that 
sudden death may overtake any of us. But there is an added pang 
in our sorrow and loss when we realize that it need not have been— 
that IT COULD HAVE BEEN PREVENTED. 


This has been the regrettable story of our Missions in China. 
Father Edmund Campbell, C.P. — Sister Clarissa — Fr. Constantine 
Leech, C.P.— Sister Devota — Father Edward McCarthy, C.P. —- 
Dr. Ilse Lauber — might have been saved. Each was a valuable asset 
to the Missions. Each of these might have lived to continue a glori- 
ous work for souls, had there been a hospital within easy distance 
when sickness came. 


Diseases which we control in this country by proper medical atten- 
tion become fatal when it is lacking. Famine aftermath, sickness and 
recurring epidemics would not wreak such havoc among our mission- 
aries if they had a hospital. 


So we are appealing, after fourteen years of such conditions, for 
$40,000 to build and equip a hospital at Yuanling, in Western 
Hunan. We can hardly hope that anyone will send us the full 
amount . . . though that should not be impossible. 


We cannot, however, delay our appeal longer. Dollars or dimes 
will be gratefully received. We do not know how long it will take 
to raise this fund. Your promptness will be appreciated. Your 
offering will be a proof of your own Christian charity and, if you 
so wish it, a memorial to your dear departed. 


SHALL WE HEAR FROM YOU SOON? 


















IT CANNOT BE DONE WITHOUT YOUR HELP 


Address: HOSPITAL FUND, PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC. 


UNION CITY, N. J. 
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Our Cover 
Spires Cathedral 


HE Cathedral of Spires pre- 

sents a rare combination of 
architectural beauty and histori- 
cal interest. It is a huge, beautiful 
structure, built along Roman- 
esque lines. As one views its 
massive proportions, one feels 
that its Catholic builders of long 
ago foresaw the glories that it 
would contain and the troubles 
that it would have to withstand, 
for they erected a building that 
would endure. 

The city of Spires had known 
Christianity as early as the fourth 
century, but it was not until 1030 
that the foundations of the present 
cathedral were laid. The cathe- 
dral was dedicated to Our Lady, 
and during the succeeding cen- 
turies it has felt unmistakably 
her guiding and protecting hand 
in the many historic scenes which 
it has witnessed. It was here 
that St. Bernard’s preaching in- 
duced King Conrad III to em- 
bark on a crusade to the Holy 
Land. It was here that kings 
famous in German history found 
a resting place from their cease- 
less wars. It was here that a 
council of bishops in 1529 de- 
cided that heresy must be up- 
rooted from the German states; 
and it was the “protest” which 
the heretics made against this 
decree that gave them the name 
of “Protestants.” 

During the Protestant Revolt, 
Spires suffered terrible spiritual 
ravages. The wars between 
France and Germany added to 
her sorrows, for several times 
she was pillaged, and once she 
was burned. Her undying spirit, 
however, has lived on. Never 
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THE POPES AND PEACE 


AR clouds loom over Europe. The horrors of 

bloody conflict so deeply engraven in the minds of 
all during the World War, seem to have been forgotten. 
A new generation, unfamiliar with its miseries has grown 
up, a generation that again looks upon war as a path to 
glory. 

The organization for Spee set up since the World War 
with so much hope and confidence, has received a rude 
shock in recent events. The re-armament of Germany, 
the aggressiveness of Japan and the conflict between 
Bolivia and Paraguay have shaken confidence in the power 
of the League or of Pacts to secure effectively the peace 
of Europe. 

And at a time of such threat and gloomy foreboding, 
comes what many consider the spark that will ignite a 
universal conflagration. Italy seems determined—come 
what may—to make war on Ethiopia. 

That in itself is cause for concern. But when one con- 
siders the possible consequences of such a conflict one 
cannot but feel alarmed. There is question of much more 
than war between Italy and Ethiopia. What effect will 
the withdrawal of Italian troops have in Austria—and 
on Germany’s relations with Austria? To what extent is 
England’s control of the Mediterranean and influence in 
Africa threatened, and to what lengths is she willing to 
go to secure her interests? If France sides with England, 
will Fascist Italy align itself with Nazi Germany? Will 
the entire Far East flare up? 


HE tenseness of the situation is felt on all sides. No 
efforts are being spared to avert the threatened calam- 
ity. Many in despair of all other means turn to the Pope, 
the common Father of Christians, in the hope that he can 
bring about what diplomats seem unable to accomplish. 
Such recourse to the Papacy would not have been sur- 
prising in the middle ages when all of Europe was of the 
Faith and the Papacy was an acknowledged supra- 
national power. Today conditions are different. Never- 
theless, recent circumstances, such as the loss of temporal 
power, have increased the moral influence of the Holy 
Father and made men feel that he uses his great author- 
ity for the furtherance of peace and general welfare. 

Certainly the recent Pontiffs have worked and prayed 
for peace, and if the world had not turned a deaf ear to 
their pleas it would have been 2 the terrible devasta- 
tion of the first World War. Long before it broke out, 
Leo XIII saw the direction in which European events 
were heading and he warned that the race for armaments 
would lead inevitably to war. What he foresaw took 
place during the reign of his successor, Piux X, who died 
of a broken heart at the sight of a world at war. 

In 1917, Benedict XV, with practically all of Europe 
and much of the rest of the world at death grips, made 
his famous appeal for peace without victory. He was 
ignored, with the result that the war continued for an- 
other fourteen months, adding millions to the list of 
dead and injured and destroying further billions of dol- 
lars in property. And the net result of ignoring the 
_— appeal was neither peace nor real victory for either 
side. 

The reign of Pius XI has been a continual justification 
of his motto: “The Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 
Christ.” He has condemned the unholy race for arma- 
ments and the false maxim that if you wish peace you 
must prepare for war. His proclamation of the Holy 
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Year in 1933, commemorating the Redemption of man. 
kind, was a summons to the true peace of Christ. Last 
April he referred to another war as “suicide, ruin and 
extermination” and declared that if efforts for peace 
were fruitless he would pray God to “scatter those people 
who desire war.” 

The Holy Father invited the faithful of all countries, 
ex-combatants especially, to assemble at Lourdes for the 
Triduum held there last April to pray for that 
which he so much desired. At the shrine of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, those who had fought one another on the field 
of battle knelt side by side in prayer to the Prince of 
Peace and His Blessed Mother. 


Noe: with the threat of war between Italy and Ethi- 
opia menacing the world, the Pope has spoken in the 
cause of peace. His declaration is not that of an extreme 
pacifist to whom war under any and all circumstances is 
immoral. He lays down general principles but evidently 
with particular reference to Italy and Ethiopia. All war 
of mere conquest is unjust. Even where there is question 
of defense and of securing more territory for an expand- 
ing population some other means than that of war is to 
be sought. 

Some hot-heads, ignorant of the position of the Papacy, 
and allowing sentiment to run away with reason, consid- 
ered this pronouncement of the Holy Father insufficient 
and unsatisfactory. They wanted an out-and-out con- 
demnation of Mussolini. 

And some of these people who are loudest in their 
clamors would have been the very first to condemn the 
Pope for mixing in politics had he formally condemned 
the Italian policy. Furthermore, one may ask, would he 
have been justified in doing more than enunciate general 
principles at a time when the case was before the Council 
of the League of Nations for adjudication? 

He had not been appealed to by the interested parties 
and would not the League Council, which was consider- 
ing the matter, have deemed any prejudgment from what- 
ever source an act of impertinence? Concern for the 
League is so great in many quarters that any act that 
would even appear an invasion of its rights and duties 
would be deeply resented. Furthermore, any success 
which it may have in the present dispute would greatly 
increase its prestige and consequent influence. 


OPE PIUS XI has demonstrated too clearly his cour- 

age and determination for us to feel that any craven 
fear will ever deter him from performing his duty as the 
Vicar of Christ, the Prince of Peace. His courageous 
stand after the settlement of the Roman Question when 
the Fascists seemed about to undo all the good that had 
been accomplished, shows that he will not cringe before 
any danger in matters of principle. 

If there is fault, it is with those who will not heed the 
voice of the Vicar of Christ, whose every hope and effort 
and prayer is to bring to men the Peace of Christ in the 
Kingdom of Christ. 
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CURRENT FACT aud COMMENT 


Ls an editorial entitled Why Is the Pope Silent?, appearing 
in the September 7 number of The Living Church, an Epis- 
copal Church organ, we read the following: 

“In the midst of so grave a 
world crisis. the virtual silence 
of the Pope is, it seems to us, 
a grave indictment, not only 
of the Papal claims, but of the 
moral integrity of the Roman Catholic Church. If the Pope 
is only a petty Italian ruler, it is easy to understand why he 
dare not oppose the wishes of a stronger Italian ruler and the 
temper of the Italian people among whom he finds himself. 
.... It is incomprehensible that he should have so little to say 
in the face of the openly proposed rape of one Christian nation 
by another.” : 

For a-discussion of the attitude of the Popes toward peace, 
and particularly that of Our Holy Father, Pius XI, toward 
the present crisis between Italy and Ethiopia, read the editor’s 
letter in this issue. 

As usual, the loudness of the clamor is in direct proportion 
to the ignorance of the one making the outcry. This editor 
is among those who will not be satisfied with anything less 
than an immediate and complete Papal condemnation of Italy 
and excommunication of Mussolini. 

We agree with him in opposing Italy’s war of conquest. 
But we wonder if he could wax as eloquent over England’s 
tape of Ireland or shed tears as copiously for the inhabitants 
of the almost half a million square miles of African territory 
under British domination. 


Why Is the Pope 
Silent? 


A FEW months ago we wrote in these columns about the 
controversy caused by the large number of pupils who failed 
intheir Regents’ examinations in commercial arithmetic. The 
newspapers reported that offi- 
cials of the New York State 
Education Department blamed 
the failure on the “declining” 
mentality of students. As they 
put it—the tests were becoming easier and the pupils dumber. 

Evidently such “dumbness” is not confined to the lower 
gtades. In a recent test given in New York City to would-be 
teachers, who were college graduates, holders of bachelor’s, 
Master’s and doctor’s degrees, the selection of “boners” was 
quite astonishing. 

From the replies these educators-to-be gave we discover 
that machinations are a type of labor-saving machinery, fatu- 
ous pertains to corpulency, noisome has to do with clamor, 
littoral with unpoetic language and temerity with a lack of 
courage. Ignominy is pronounced to rhyme with hominy and 
assiduity with liquidity. Lamentable is accented on the sec- 
ond syllable, maniacal on the first. 


Where Put 
the Blame? 
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The report of the Board of Examiners attributes this weak- 
ness of vocabulary “to the habit of reading carelessly or in- 
attentively, or perhaps to the lack of habit of reading at all 
outside of the limited field of elementary subject matter.” 

As in the former case the entire blame is thrown on the 
student, not on the system under which he is trained. One 
might not be greatly surprised if a student in the lower grades 
were so deficient,. but when institutions confer degrees—even 
the doctor’s degree, on students who are so patently untrained 
in fundamentals, then we suspect that some of the blame rests 


with the educators. 
e ee 


O NE hears it said at times that war with all its evils has 
one good effect—it helps business. The tremendous upward 
turn in certain industries and the immense personal fortunes 
amassed during the World 
War blur the view of many to 
the misery and slaughter and 
poverty which it caused. 

The threat of another war 
is deprecated by all as an evil, but by many with the feeling 
that if it does come it will bring back prosperity—a greater 
and more lasting prosperity than the boom which accom- 
panied and followed the World War. The thought of Euro- 
pean countries at war, flooding our markets with their orders, 
turning the flow of gold in the direction of our coffers, is so 
gratifying to them that it all but reconciles them to the 
thought of the horrors which another war would entail. 

Such people overlook the fact that another war may see us 
a belligerent party. We were just as resolved in 1914 to 
remain neutral, yet we were drawn in. Even if we were not 
engaged in the next war, a devastated and impoverished 
world would be a poor market for our goods. The lessons of 
the terrible depression through which we have passed will be 
in vain if we have failed to learn that prosperity born of war 
is short-lived and carries with it a terrible and inevitable 
reaction. 


War and 
Prosperity 


io meetings held recently in Berlin make it evident that 
the Nazis are willing to go to any lengths for purposes of 
propaganda. The World Population Congress,-dominated by 
the Nazis, became a mere 
sounding board for the spread 
of Nazi ideas, based not on 
sound scientific foundations 
but on the quicksands of pol- 
itics and racial hatreds. The addresses were political ora- 
tions and not scientific discussions. 

The International Penal and Penitentiary Conference met 
a like fate. To this Conference was expounded the new Nazi 
penal code, a return in many points to the semi-barbarian lex 


Nazi Propaganda 
Methods 
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talionis. To the disgust of the non-German delegates, German 
papers informed their readers that the majority of the Confer- 
ence had approved the Nazi methods of arbitrary arrest, physi- 
cal punishment of prisoners and sterilization by court order. 
As the voting was by delegates, not by nations, the 149 German 
delegates won even over a unanimously opposing vote by 
other nations. 
e ee 


N OW these two events have a particular significance in 
relation to the Olympics to be held in Berlin next 
year. The Olympics, too, will undoubtedly be turned into a 
means of propaganda. They 
will afford the Nazis an op- 
portunity to impress foreign- 
ers with the greatness of the 
New Germany and to con- 
vince the German people that the rest of the world feels 
nothing but admiration for the Nazis and a desire to co- 
Operate with them. 

The German people know little of what is really taking 
place in Germany and practically nothing of foreign opinion, 
because of the rigid censorship of the press and complete 
loss of liberty of speech. But if the American Olympic 
Committee refuses to participate it will be extremely difficult 
for the Nazis to hide from their own people the disgust 
which Americans feel for their racial and religious persecu- 
tions. 

The American Olympic Committee has sufficient reason 
for taking such a step. The Nazis have promised that there 
will be no discrimination, but their past gives no reason 
to believe that they will keep their word. Their first bid 
for power was made in a Putsch which Hitler had pledged 
would not take place. Their solemn agreement with the 
Vatican, embodied in a Concordat, has been treated as a 
mere scrap of paper. 

Participation in the Olympics means codperation with and 
abetting those whose principles are the exact contrary of 
those of all true sportsmanship. For Catholics to take part 
means joining hands with those who are the sworn enemies 
of their religion and who are persecuting their brethren at 
home and vilifying their Church. We sincerely hope that 
no American Catholic will either take part or be present, if 
these games are held in Berlin next year, 


Nazis and the 
Olympics 


\ \ E have had occasion to remark before the lack of con- 
sistency among Communists. So patent is this lack 
that it is hardly worth the trouble to call attention to it 
except that it is amusing. 

Reds are continually vocif- 
erating against war and 
Fascism. No Red meeting 
would be complete without 
posters and verbal blasts against these two great plagues of 
humanity. War, they tell us, is caused by imperialistic 
capitalism. The private munitions manufacturers instigate 
it from a motive of profit. And the profit motive is one of 
those base instincts of capitalistic countries which has been 
eliminated in the U. S. S. R. 

What is our just and holy horror then at reading that 
the Soviet Union, while officially condemning Italy’s cam- 
paign against Ethiopia as an act of imperialistic aggression, 
is furthering these aims, and profiting by so doing, by 
exporting supplies to the Italians in Africa. 

For months past, ships manned by Red sailors have been 
carrying cargoes, sold by the Soviet through Federal mo- 
nopolies, to the Italian troops in Africa. 

Furthermore, instead of reciprocal export balances, cash 
payments are demanded by the Reds before the ships begin 
loading. 


More: Red 
Consistency 





And so we have the Soviet Union aiding and abetting a 
Fascist country in an imperialistic war, and from a profit 
motive. The Soviets have changed many things, but 
evidently they have made little change in human nature— 
at least not for the better. 


, om Nazis have had so complete a monopoly of the news 
from Germany recently that some would seem to identify them 
—even in their excesses—with the German people. To 
what extent they are to be 
identified with the will, even 
of a majority, of the people of 
Germany, is doubtful. 

We think a much truer— 
certainly a much more favorable picture of the German charac- 
ter can be obtained from the people of what may be called the 
Passion Play country, in southern Germany and western 
Austria. For centuries past, in this region of towering moun- 
tains and limpid lakes, the Passion of Christ, through the plays 
representing it, has become so deeply embedded in the minds 
and hearts of the people that their characters have been formed 
and strengthened by the thought of Christ’s suffering. 

The fame of Oberammergau is known to all. In fact it has 
overshadowed and obscured other Passion Plays. At Erl on 
the river Inn one has been enacted for three centuries. In the 
past two months of this year a similar play has been presented 
by peasants in the lake country of Thiersee in the Tyrol, far 
from any large center of population. It is indicative of the 
spirit of this play that before it begins the Holy Sacrifice is 
offered on an altar on the stage, in the presence of the per- 
formers. 

The genuine piety and rugged simplicity of these people are 
a far greater glory to the German name than all the bombast 
and braggadocio of the Nazis. The Nazis would find much to 
learn, if they cared to take the trouble, from these people whose 
W eltanschauung, or world-view, is derived from the central 
mystery of the Christian religion—the Passion and death of 
Christ. 


German Passion 
Plays 


ha speaking of persecution one often hears it said that “the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of Christians.” As in all maxims 
consecrated by the use of ages, the statement is true. But 
too often it is used as an ex- 
tenuation of persecution—al- 
most in the sense that 
persecution is a blessing to 
the Church. 

That certain benefits do accrue from it to the Church no 
one will deny. But that persecution is ever anything better 
than an evil accompanied by a certain accidental good is 
evident from the experience of the centuries. 

We should never forget that persecution has laid waste 
vast sections of Christ’s vineyard. Whole countries have been 
lost through it. Practically all of North Africa was a flourish- 
ing part of the Church until persecution obliterated all but the 
name of Christian. And, by the way, it was there that the 
saying originated that “the blood of martyrs is the seed of 
Christians.” So too with some of the first places to hear the 
Gospel preached—by the Apostles themselves, such as Pales- 
tine, Syria and Asia Minor. And to come nearer to our own 
time, it was persecution and not persuasion that wrested much 
of northern Europe from the Church at the time of the 
Protestant Revolt. 

And so we have good reason to view with alarm the persecu- 
tion to which the Church is being subjected in several countries 
at the present time. While we have faith in Christ’s word 
that the gates of hell will never prevail against His Church, 
we should pray earnestly that those being tried in the crucible 


Blood of Martyrs 
Seed of Christians 
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of persecution may prove worthy of their faith and may be 
purified and strengthened by the trial through which they are 
passing. 

ee e e 


A were is considerable truth in the saying that history 
repeats itself. Reading the Allocution of Pope Leo XIII, 
Nostis Errorem, of February 11th, 1889, one would think 
that it is the present Pope 
speaking of present circum- 
stances. How timely are the 
following words: 

“Nothing is more impor- 
tant than to avert from Europe the danger of war, and thus 
all that can be done towards this end must be considered as 
awork of public safety. . . . The menacing multiplication 
of armies is calculated rather to excite rivalry and suspicions 
than to repress them, It troubles men’s minds by a restless 
expectation of coming disasters, and meanwhile it weighs 
down the citizens with expenses so heavy that one may doubt 
whether they are not even more intolerable than war itself.” 

And how accurate a description of conditions in this year 
of grace 1935 is contained in the same Holy Father’s 
Encyclical Praeclara Gratulationis, of June 10, 1894: 

“We behold the condition of Europe. For many years 
past peace has been rather an appearance than a reality. 
Possessed with mutual suspicions almost all the nations are 
vying with one another in equipping themselves with military 
armaments. Inexperienced youths are removed from parental 
direction and control to be thrown amid the dangers of the 
soldier’s life; robust young men are taken from agriculture, 
or ennobling studies, or trade, or the arts, to be put under 
arms. Hence, the treasures of the States are exhausted by 
the enormous expenditure, the national resources are frittered 
away, and private fortunes impaired, and this, as it were, 
armed peace which now prevails cannot last much longer. 
Can this be the normal condition of human society? Yet we 
cannot escape from this situation and obtain true peace ex- 
cept by the aid of Jesus Christ.” 


History Repeating 
Itself 


Recentry compiled figures show that there are 2,609,- 
000 students enrolled in Catholic schools for the present school 
year. There were 150,000 children who entered school for 
the first time. 

These students are distrib- 
uted as follows: elementary 
schools, 2,180,000; high 
schools and academies, 286,- 
000; colleges and universities, 115,000. There are many also 
in major and minor seminaries and in normal schools. The 
estimated number of instructors is 86,000. 

And to give some idea of the burden which Catholics have 
assumed and of which they have relieved the taxpayers, an 
estimate ‘based on the figures for 1932 shows that the cost of 
educating the Catholic school children in public schools would 
be $265,810,200 and the building program necessary to furnish 
accommodations would entail an expenditure of $995,926,861. 

These figures demonstrate the immense work for education 
which the Catholic Church is accomplishing in the United 
States. So great a work can be carried on only because hier- 
archy, priests and people are deeply and sincerely convinced 


Catholic Education 
in the U. S.A. 


of the importance of giving every Catholic child a Catholic | 


education. 

‘Modern enemies of religion realize the importance of child 
training. The attack on religion in Russia for years has 
centered on youth. In Germany today there is the Hitler 
Youth group with its pagan tendencies, and in Mexico social- 
istic education of children is being forcibly inaugurated. 

Short of the means instituted by Christ Himself for the 


communication of divine grace, there is no greater or more 
efficient means for the accomplishment of the ends and pur- 
poses of the Church than that of Catholic education. And 
those Catholic teachers who are sacrificing their lives and their 
all in the cause of Catholic education deserve not only our 
admiration but our support. 


W ITH the threatened clash between Italy and Ethiopia 
all eyes are turned toward Africa. Within the past hundred 
years the Church there has made considerable progress in the 
face of seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles. In Ethiopia, in 
spite of the bitter opposition 
from the Coptic clergy, Catho- 
‘ lics now number 50,000. 

Elsewhere in Africa the number of Catholics is steadily in- 
creasing. While a hundred years ago they numbered only a 
few tens of thousands, now the number is nearly seven millions. 
During the period of 1932-33 there were nearly 300,000 con- 
versions in Africa. These figures are impressive when one 
realizes that they represent Christians who have had a pro- 
longed and intensive course of instruction lasting from two 
to four years and sometimes longer. 

But however impressive these figures may be in them- 
selves they dwindle into insignificance ‘beside the reckoned 
total population of Africa, which is about 150 millions. 
Only about 4.5 per cent of the total population has been 
converted. Nevertheless, the rapid progress which has been 
made in recent years gives hope that an ever increasing 
number of pagans will find the light of faith. As in other 
mission fields the harvest is great, but the laborers are few 
and the material means insufficient. Only divine grace can 
supply for the lack of funds and personnel. 

However, the large number of conversions indicates clearly 
that there is a plentiful outpouring of divine grace and light. 
Other races that have had untold opportunities to receive 
and profit by the grace of faith, and have ignominiously 
rejected them, may find that the grace has been withdrawn 
in favor of others more worthy of it. 


The Church 
in Africa 


‘Te Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleveland, on 
the success of the National Eucharistic Congress in Cleveland. 
{ To Most Rev. Thomas Walsh, Bishop of Newark, N. J., on 
the first Pontifical baptism of 
a negro in this country; and 
to Father Cornelius Ahern 
and his assistants on their 
thousandth colored convert in 
five years. § To Mr. Frank O’Connor of Toronto, Canada, 
on his magnificent donation to the Ordinary of his diocese. 
§To the German Catholic Bishops for the stand which they 
took in their recent letter against the encroachments of the 
Nazis. § To the Paulist Fathers on the occasion of the Tenth 
Anniversary of Station WLWL, for the magnificent and self- 
sacrificing work which they have accomplished by this means. 
{ To Most Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, Bishop of Kansas City, Mo., 
on the Golden Jubilee of his ordination to the priesthood. 
§ To Most Rev. Michael J. Gallagher, of Detroit, on the com- 
pletion of twenty years as Bishop. { To the Knights of 
Columbus for their firm stand on the Mexican question at 
their recent convention in New York. § To Most Rev. Ralph 
Hayes on his appointment as Rector of the North American 
College in Rome. § To Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, on the completion of ten years of 
faithful service in this important post. { To Rev. Ludwig 
Bonvin, S.J., noted musical composer, on the Golden Jubilee 
of his ordination to the priesthood. 


Toasts of the 
Month 








CATEGORICA 


Edited by N. M. LAW 





THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE 


THE CHERUB-FOLK 


NO as well known as her stories are the poems of Enid 
Dinnis, regular contributor to ‘‘The Sign.’’ These timely 
thoughts are taken from The Book of Modern Catholic Verse: 


In highest Heaven, at Mary’s knee, 
The Cherubs sit with folded wings, 
And beg her by St. Charity 

To tell them tales of human things. 


They throw their harps down on the floor, 
And all their heavenly playthings leave, 
And clamour to be told once more 

The faerie tale of faulty Eve. 


Up into Mary’s lap they climb 

To hear how on a place called Earth 
Once, in a wondrous thing called Time, 
The Uncreated One had birth. 


And she to whom a Son was given, 

Plays there her Mother’s part to them 
And tells the Cherub-folk in Heaven 

The wonder tale of Bethelehem. 


WHERE IS THE PARADOX? 


j N AN article in ‘“‘The Universe,’’ widely read Catholic weekly 

of England, G. K. Chesterton refuses to make any apology for 
his statement that the German catastrophe has its roots in heresy. 
His reasons: 


The racial pride of Hitlerism is of the Reformation by 
twenty tests; because it divides Christendom and makes all 
such divisions deeper; because it is fatalistic, like Calvanism, 
and makes superiority depend not upon choice but only on 
being of the chosen; because it is Czsaro-Papist, putting the 
State above the Church, as in the claim of Henry VIII; 
because it is immoral, being an innovator of morals touching 
things like Eugenics and Sterility; because it is subjective, 
in suiting the primal fact to the personal fancy, as in asking 
for a German God, or saying that the Catholic revelation 
does not suit the German temper; as if I were to say that 
the Solar System does not suit the Chestertonian taste. 


ATTRACTIVE INSTRUCTION 


me A Catholic Daily Tribune,”’ in an article on the Catechetical 
Guild of St. Paul, Minn., gives a clue to the progress of that 
society: 


Until quite recently many teachers have hesitated to make 
the catechism lessons sufficiently interesting for fear that 
modern methods might produce a spirit of irreverence for 
the Sacred Truths. Happily this hesitation is becoming 
more uncommon. A sentence from the aforesaid Decree 
gives new encouragement to feel free to use every possible 
means to present the truths of the catechism in the most 
attractive manner: “Let pastors and assistants try in every 
way to make the children eager to attend the parochial cate- 
chism classes by using those means which are seen to be 
most attractive, for example, by celebrating a Mass for the 
children on all holydays, by announcing competitive exami- 
nations and awards, and by using well governed and becom- 
ing forms of occupation and amusement.” 


LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


The recent progress made in teaching catechism has an- 
ticipated some of the recommendations in this Decree. The 
children upon whom the future well being of the Church 
depends are listening with rapt attention to the wonders of 
God. Seldom are they forced to memorize words which they 
do not understand. Religion is being made something beau- 
tiful and attractive for them. In the years to come these 
children will want to know more about the wonderful things 
which thrilled them in their school days. In other words, 
the taste for Catholic reading is now being developed by the 
newer method of presenting religion. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH AND OF DAYS 


og have doubtless heard of the ‘‘Book of the Month.” 

O. compiles a list with appropriate titles for the 

ji Me entries, and Helen Weeks, not to be outdone, gives one 

for the days of the week. It looks as though the possibilities are 

now exhausted. From The Conning Tower of ‘“‘The New York 
Herald Tribune”’: 


BOOKS-OF-THE-MONTH Club 


January Garden <... 6.06665. Melville Cane 

Os I: |. er Victoria Lincoln 

March of Democracy......... James Truslow Adams 

ED DWHIEUNS cio vn csc acces Willa Cather 

ES AA a eee Genevieve Taggard 

UE TERS cs0s oh accncascte Ring Lardner and 
George S. Kaufman 

DMN Siasniocoieden cosas os Emil Ludwig 

Se Se ae ee Knut Hamsun 

RUNUNEN 3s lcs hig og Frank Swinnerton 

IR ee eee Robert Bridges 

Now in November ........... Josephine Johnson 

Epotemmber BOER onc cccacwecs Dimitri Merezhkowski 

* * * * * x 
Monday or Tuesday ......... Virginia Woolf 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 
fe ee a D. Carew 

Wednesday’s Wife .......... J. G. Smith 

Thursday Evening .......... Christopher Morley 

Friday’s Footprints ......... M. T. Applegate 

saturdays Chu 5... isce0 ss. Kathleen Norris 

SUMGRY DUNDES 6. occ cscaccd A. L. Williams 

ANNIVERSARY 


Some very beautiful thoughts on an anniversary are contained 
in the following poem by Miss Kaye M. Chambers which 
appeared in the well written and edited student magazine of 
New Rochelle College: 


Tonight the stars are brighter than a year 
Ago. My worship grows apace with them, 
For all your gentle words of counsel, dear, 
And all my cautiousness has failed to stem 
The flood of silver flame within my heart. 
For then I touched your hand, and while the world 
Passed on, against my throbbing heart, a plea 
And protest for my liberty was hurled; 

But I found freedom in your sovereignty, 
And swore eternal love, though I know now 
“Forever” is too short a time to vow. 
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WHAT OF CHINA? 


REVIEWER in the ‘‘New York World-Telegram”’ comments 
favorably on William Martin’s book, ‘Understand the 
Chinese.’’ The observations are worth noting: 


He has seen China with his own eyes and with all his 
sympathy: “To blame China for the difficulties amid which 
she is struggling is not only to forget that we ourselves are 
responsible for them, since it is we who have made her adopt 
our customs and ideas; it is above all to fail to recognize the 
nature of the problems with which she is faced, their dimen- 
sions and the speed with which she has had to deal with 
them.” 

It is M. Martin’s argument that the industrial civilization 
of the West is a normal slow development out of the agrarian 
civilization of the past, while in China the shock is sudden 
and the country unprepared either by its genius or its history 
for the impact of what we call modern civilization: “It is 
only stating half*the case to say that these two civilizations 
remained strangers to one another through all the ages. 
Their very bases, the premises from which they were de- 
duced were poles apart.” It means an enormous effort for a 
Chinese to give himself a European mentality, and it takes 
an enormous effort for a European to get the Chinese point 
of view. M. Martin gives a curious illustration of this. “A 
straight path, a ‘straight’ man, rectitude are in our languages 
compliments. The Chinese on the contrary distrusts things 
that are straight. Evil spirits always follow a straight line. 
All the bridges bent at a right angle, all the crooked en- 
trances, all the zigzag paths are meant, or were when they 
were made, to put the evil spirits off the track. The Chinese 
of today may no longer believe in the device but his mentality 
is still soaked in these ideas.” Another of M. Martin’s keen 
observations is that China had not Japan’s good fortune in 
retaining her dynasty and maintaining the continuity of her 
tuling power during the period of radical change in her na- 
tional life: everything disintegrated at once. 

What of the future? M. Martin quotes the Governor of 
Hopei: “The Chinese will never forget that the Japanese 
are occupying four of their provinces. Nor will the Japa- 
nese be able ever to forget it, and they will always remain 
uneasy with regard to us. There is now a historic quarrel 
between us; it is a situation similar to that between France 
and Germany; it will take a very long time to solve it. Our 
first duty is to work and cleanse our administration. When 
we are reorganized Japan will no longer count against us.” 
M. Martin’s conclusion is that the Japanese will sabotage 
the reconstruction of China as long as they can, but they are 
doomed to failure. It may take time, but the Chinese are 
unaware of the value of time. 


VOLTAIRE’S CHAIR 


A® vigorous as it is youthful, the Catholic paper, “Wisdom,” 
defends atheism in an intelligent and appealing style. The 
example it gives in a recent number could be multiplied many 
times: 

Voltaire, Ingersoll and Paine are no more. These men 
were but passing venders of Atheism. Should you visit 
Europe today and go to the palace of Frederick the Great, 
just outside of Berlin, you would be shown the room of Vol- 
taire. The thought comes to you that this is the man who 
had spent the best of his life trying to prove that there is no 
God. You will find everything in the room just as he had 
left it. 
more to sit in his antique chair and speak. Travel with me 
to Paris and behold the palatial residence of royalty, for here 
Voltaire’s house still stands. Today, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that this house was once occupied by the so-called 
infidel. Instead it is piled high with Bibles. And Voltaire 
had said that in one hundred years the Bible would not be 


You wonder what he would say were he able once 


extant. But Voltaire has gone and as if to remind the 
world of his folly, his own house has become the headquar- 
ters in France of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Its 
word concerning Voltaire, Ingersoll and Paine has come 
true: “Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt. return.” 
Verily we conclude: “The fool hath said in his heart—There 
is no God.” 


IT’S THE VIEWPOINT 


WHEN partisan excitement becomes superheated it is extremely 
difficult to disentangle the truth from the variety of reports 
one reads. ‘‘The Tablet’’ gives the following: 


Everybody knows that on July 14, when the French National 
Féte fell on a.Sunday, there were rival demonstrations in Paris. 
The Front Populaire, a union of Left parties, met on the 
historic spot where the taking of the Bastille marked the 
success of the Revolution, while the Croix de Feu (a name 
sometimes translated “Fiery Cross” but really meaning “Cross 
won under fire” rallied its anti-Left forces at the Are de 
Triomphe. Our brother of La Documentation has compared 
the accounts of the two gatherings which appeared in two and 
twenty Paris newspapers. Four of these papers (all of a 
Red hue) reckoned the Front Populaire manifestants as 500,- 
000 strong. Three others (also red or pink) gave the total as 
300,000. Two put it at 250,000. But some of the papers of 
Right or Centre opinions put the figures at between 150,000 
and 52,000. The Liberté called the Bastille demonstration 
un demi-fiasco and estimated the multitude at 55,000. Turn- 
ing to the Croix de Feu gathering at the Etoile, we find an 
equally bewildering variety of reports. While Humanité re- 
porters estimated the Etoile crowd as low as 17,000, L’Ami du 
Peuple spoke of it as 100,000 strong. 


SCHOOL TEACHER’S LAMENT 


T HAT the newer education is as painful to the teacher as it is 
useless to the pupil appears to be the conclusion of Elias 
Lieberman who writes in ‘“The New York Times’: 
I said to a Mothers Club mother, 
“Your boy is a one-person circus; 
He’s always at something or other 
Concocted to harry and irk us. 
While we are conversing, he screeches; 
He tramps like an army with banners; 
I wish you’d find some one who teaches 
The young elementary manners.” 
Said she, “There is warmth in concessions; 
Reproof or admonishment freezes ; 
A child should be free from repressions ; 
He ought to do just as he pleases.” 


“But, madam,” I murmured, “he barely 
Suggests that he had any schooling; 

He reads only comics and rarely 
Lets lessons encroach on his fooling. 

To train him would need dynamiting; 
He dodges tasks mentally gainful ; 

His adding is wretched; his writing 
And spelling are equally painful.” 

Said she, “You’re an old-fashioned fogy .. . 
(Her son in agreement threw dishes 

And whooped, ‘Run along, little doagie’) 
A child should learn just what he wishes.” 





= in Mexico today hardly 
stand still long enough “to have their 
picture took.” The turbulent land that 
has witnessed countless chaotic happen- 
ings since it attained independence from 
Spain in 1821, is still an enigma to the 
foreign observer. Correspondents who. 
know Mexican history, both past and 
present, are loath to predict what may 
happen next. Therefore, in attempting 
to summarize many different facets of 
Mexican living for readers of THE SIGN, 
I have no illusions that may word is final 
or complete. It is just Mexico as I see 
it today. 

President Cardenas is the outstand- 
ing figure of the moment. Regarded as 
a “weak sister” on the occasion of his 
inauguration last December, he has, in 
the past three months, forged to the 
front in remarkable fashion. He forced 
Calles from his place as “Chief of the 
Revolution”—and general meddler in all 
things Mexican. He responded to the 
pleas of the Spanish Ambassador to 
Mexico in the case of a certain Spaniard, 
Senor Rio, a gambler, who died under 
mysterious circumstances. The circum- 
stances were such that the federal 
authorities, backed by Cardenas, are 
handling the prosecution of Governor 
Osornio, chief executive of the state of 
Querétaro and the alleged instigator of 
Rio’s death. But the Canabal debacle in 
Tabasco gave Cardenas his greatest 
chance to seize the limelight—and he 
seized it. Don Tomas made the mistake 
of turning a machine-gun on some politi- 
cally-minded Tabascan students from the 
National University in Mexico City and 
the resultant clamor from students, press, 
and public caused the president to de- 
clare martial law in Tabasco and Cana- 
bal, sensing disaster, fled to Central 
America. 

These three circumstances gave 
Cardenas a stature he had not possessed 
previously. At the same time, I have 
heard a great deal of criticism directed 
against him in the case of Rio and in the 
Tabascan episode. A _ student leader 
(university students here, as elsewhere 
in Latin America, are much more active 
politically than ours in the United 
States) complained bitterly that “if Rio 
had been a Mexican, there would have 
been no prosecution of Osornio. It was 
because the Spanish Ambassador pro- 
tested that action was taken.” Many 
other people, in all walks of life, feel 
that the federal government failed in its 
duty toward the law when it allowed 


THE MEXICAN SCENE 


By Randall Pond 


Canabal to escape, thus evading the trial 
for murder which should have been his 
lot as an alleged participant in the shoot- 
ing of the university students. Despite 
these criticisms, however, Cardenas re- 
mains the outstanding political figure. 
How long he will remain so few men 
venture to predict. 

The ex-Strong Man, Plutarco Elias 
Calles, fell from power last June in a 
manner more amazing than the rapid 
descent of Canabal. One day he was 
as powerful as ever; the next he was 
discredited, his hand-picked ministers 
discharged from the presidential cabinet, 
his orders flouted and thrown back in 
his face. For much less than this, Pas- 
cual Ortiz Rubio became a political exile 
in the United States. But this time 
Calles bowed. He looks sick; he may 
be discouraged ; he may be just tired of 
it all. At present, he is vacationing in 
the Hawaiian Islands and another gen- 
eral is hailed as the new “Strong Man.” 
The speculation as to what he will do, 
if and when he returns, is a major politi- 
cal problem in Mexico today. 


HERE is a very evident lull in the 

campaign which so aroused Ameri- 
can Catholics last winter and spring. It is 
suspected that the White House brought 
some very discreet pressure to bear on 
the Mexican government, but a more 
sensible view is that the Rotarians and 
the Lions would tell better tourist stories 
about Mexico if a large number of 
churches were open, with the public 
passing in and out without hindrance. 
With all this, the obnoxious laws re- 
main on the statute books, ready to be 
thrown against “the reactionaries” 
whenever the administration is in a 
tight corner and must find a scapegoat, 
such a scapegoat as the Catholic Church 
has been for almost a century. The 
Church question will never be definitely 
settled until the Constitution of 1917 is 
changed. 

One of the distinctive elements in 
Mexico’s political makeup is the National 
University. Headed by a distinguished 
medical practitioner and teacher, Dr. 
Fernanda Ocaranza (who has also done 
a great deal of work in the early history 
of the Franciscans in Mexico), the old- 
est institution of higher learning in the 
western hemisphere, is waging a valiant 
struggle for academic freedom and or- 
derly, progressive, educational methods. 
It is my pleasure and honor to have met 
Dr. Ocaranza and many of his co- 
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workers ; it would be difficult to discover 
anywhere a finer body of men. As the 
government controls the purse-strings, 
one can easily see what the outcome may 
be. According to latest reports, the 
university has funds sufficient only for 
about three months’ expenses; after 
that, it must come to the government 
heel—“or else.” ; 


ARDENAS, Calles, the Church, 

and the University—these are the 
hinges upon which vast segments of 
Mexican life move today. There are 
other and smaller pieces in the fascinating 
jigsaw puzzle and to them I turn for a 
rapid, if not wholly satisfactory, glance. 
General Cedillo—The former governor 
of San Luis Potosi, friendly to the 
Church in his own state, now Secretary 
of Agriculture, Canabal’s old post. He 
may be a bigger power than we suspect 
at present, but he has lost prestige since 
coming into the cabinet. He will bear 
watching, either as a rising comet or asa 
falling star in Mexico’s political heavens. 
Agrarian A ffairs—The thin trickle of 
land in the direction of the peasants still 
continues, but the new landholders from 


the upper level of Revolutionary leaders, © 


wax fat and continue to add to their 
holdings. When Calles donates the beau- 
tiful El Tambor rancho or the El Mante 
sugar mills to the peons, then will I be- 
lieve in the Revolution ! 
Communists—A very small, but very 
vocal, minority. They conduct meetings 
against imperialism and capitalism every 
so often; honor Lenin and Stalin at mass 
meetings. The most prominent members 
of the party are well-to-do, and that in- 
cludes Diego Rivera, who inhabits one of 
the latest and most modern houses, a place 


which I visited last year and could have ' 


bought (if I had had the money) for 
28,000 pesos (about $8,000), quite expen- 
sive as Mexican houses go. Communism 
in Mexico pays very well! Strikes—A 
day seldom passes that some organization 
isn’t striking. The Crom organization 
taught the lessons ten years ago; the 
laborers learned very well. The clumsy 
arbitration boards do not meet the situa- 
tion and the president has been called 
in so many times as arbitrator that he 
may go down in history as “the patron 
of strikes.” Oh, yes, the strikers usually 
win! ? 

A final commentary on the way Mexi- 
co’s patriotic “leaders of the Revolution” 
put their ideals into practice. A new and 
magnificent hotel has risen on a small hill 
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just beyond a barranca which separates 
it from the palatial homes of the “poli- 
ticos” in Cuernavaca, about 45 miles from 
Mexico City. I have been there. The 
grvice is good, the appointments are 
glendid, the staff is courteous, the food 
jeter than fair. But the servants are 


dominated by an Jtalian manager, who 
treats them vilely; they are given the 
poorest kind of food; and their wages 
are pitifully far under the 1.50 pesos a 
day guaranteed them by the Constitution 
which is so sacred when there is a ques- 
tion of Church rights! Need I add that 


the owner of the hotel is a prominent 
“politico,” none other than Don Carlos 
Riva Palacio, past president of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party and friend of 
the “powers that be”? Oh, social, poli- 
tical, economic, and moral reform! What 
crimes are committed in thy name! 





Tue tenth anniversary of the first 
broadcast of Station WLWL in New 
York was celebrated on September 24. 
Ten years ago the Paulist Fathers inau- 
gurated a 5,000-watt radio station at 
thir Church and Mother House in 
West 59th Street, New York. It was 
among the first dozen high-powered sta- 
tions in the country, for 5,000 watts 
was considered high power in those 
days. 

From the beginning, the Sunday eve- 
ning services in the Paulist Church at 
0th Street and Columbus Avenue were 
the outstanding feature of the broad- 
casts. Noted preachers and the sing- 
ing of the world-famed Paulist Chorist- 
ets make it a worthwhile program, 
unique for artistic beauty and sound in- 
struction and devotion. From _ the 
Church, also, comes the “Quiet Hour” 
for shut-ins on Friday afternoon. Ex- 
traordinary events are the Midnight 
Mass on Christmas—the only time 
WLWL broadcasts the Holy Sacrifice 
—and the Three Hours Agony Service 
on Good Friday afternoon. For the rest, 
the programs originate in the studios of 
WLWL at 415 West 59th Street. 

These studio programs have pre- 
sented a great variety of speakers and 
different types of music and dramatic 
entertainment. Besides Cardinal Hayes, 
who has spoken several times, the sta- 
tin has presented other distinguished 
churchmen. A memorial program for 
the lamented Cardinal Mercier featured 
Bishop Manning of the Episcopal Dio- 
ese of New York and Rabbi Stephen 
Wise. More ‘recently there was a 
memorial program for King Albert of 
Belgium, and last month for Queen 
Astrid. Laymen distinguished in Catho- 
lic activities and in our National life 
have been presented to the radio audience. 

Some features have been carried reg- 
warly for many years. The “Question 
Box,” originated by Paulist Fathers on 
their non-Catholic Missions, has been 
tarried weekly on the station; ques- 
tions on religion have constantly poured 
m during all these years, and many 
converts credit the beginning of their 
interest in the Church to this program. 





By Joseph |. Malloy; C.S.P. 


The “Parade of Ideas,” in the capable 
hands of the Rev. James M. Gillis, 
C.S.P., editor of the Catholic World, 
has attracted a vast radio audience for 
years. Practically all the Religious 
Orders with houses in, or adjacent to, 
New York have been represented on the 
station. Nor are all the talks religious 
and Catholic ; news commentators, sports 
and labor subjects all have their regular 
places in the programs. 

Station WLWL broadcasts on the 
frequency of 1,100 kilocycles, with 
5,000 watts power, from 6 to 8 P.M., 
Eastern Standard Time, every week- 
day; there is an additional hour, 2 to 3 
on Friday afternoon; on Sunday the 
broadcasting time is 3:15 to 4:30, and 
8 to 9:15. This makes a total of 154 
hours per week, with a few additional 
hours on Good Friday, and at Christ- 
mas and New Year’s. Our readers will 
agree it is an extremely limited and dis- 
jointed arrangement of broadcasting 
time for a large station giving such 
valuable program material to the most 
densely populated area of the whole 
country, especially when everybody 
knows the cheap and inane character 
of so many programs on some full-time, 
high-powered commercial stations. No 
other station of 5,000 watts power and 
ten years of honorable service in the 
radio world is so straitened. Is there 
no remedy? The Paulist Fathers have 
been trying for years to find one. A 
petition is pending now before the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in 
Washington, and there will be a public 
hearing on it this month beginning on 
October 24. It was begun in June but 
lasted only a day and a half and then 
was adjourned till October. . 


HE history of the past ten years is 

one of hardship. But the station has 
carried on because thése responsible have 
been conscious of its importance for the 
cause of religion and culture and educa- 
tion. When WLWL went “on the air” 
for the first time ten years ago it held a 
license from the Department of Com- 
merce for full-time operation on the fre- 
quency of 1,040 kilocycles. In 1927 the 


Paulist Radio Station WLWL 


Federal Radio Commission cut the sta- 
tion to half time on 810 kilocycles, di- 
viding with another New York station, 
A little over a year later the further 
reduction and change were effected lim- 
iting WLWL to its present 154 hours a 
week on the 1,100 frequency. The 
petition pending now asks that the sta- 
tion be returned to the 810 position with 
full-time operation. Because of the 
complexity of the whole radio structure 
this involves changing the wave-lengths 
of several stations in New York and as 
far away as Minneapolis, New Orleans 
and Dallas, very slight changes for 
most of them. It is a practical and 
workable solution. 


HE three different agencies of the 
Federal Government that have at- 
tempted to regulate radio since its be- 
ginning, have had a meaningless shib- 
boleth which is supposed to be the test 
every station must pass: it must prove 
that it will serve “public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.” Analyze the 
meaning of those three terms. How 
many stations are a “necessity”? Per- 
haps the police radios and those on 
ships at sea. And “convenience”? 
Yes, perhaps the time signals and 
weather reports, the news bulletins and 
farm reports, are a convenience to many 
listeners, but how much of the total out- 
put of even your favorite radio station, 
with its cheap jazz, its banal “enter- 
tainment,” and its blaring commercial- 
ism, is a “convenience”? And how 
many programs are in the “public in- 
terest,” and not solely in the interest of 
the commercial sponsor? 
But Station WLWL can truly serve 
a “public interest,” and meet the test of 
“convenience and necessity,” as well as 
any station in the country, for an impor- 
tant cross-section of the population within 
its listening area is composed of over 
two million Catholics. They have their 
Catholic Faith in common. There are 
many more millions who share their 
ideals of culture, education and refine- 
ment. They should have a radio station 
in their midst that will serve these com- 
mon interests all the time. 
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the Constitutional Crisis 


i seventeenth of September is 
Constitution Day. This year the day has 
a transcendent significance. A few 
months ago the Blue Eagle dropped from 
his lofty perch and died, the result of an 
injudicious feast upon the Schechter 
chicken. His constitution simply could 
not stand it, and in any event Uncle Sam’s 
Constitution simply could not tolerate the 
bird, as the specialists who sit upon the 
bench of the United States Supreme 
Court unanimously decided. The Blue 
Eagle is gone, the United States Con- 
stitution remains, but all is far from 
serene upon the Potomac and elsewhere. 

The Presidential campaign of 1936 is 
already under way, and our governing 
charter has been lifted from its depository 
and tossed into the political ring, to 
mingle with an assortment of sombreros 
of would-be Presidents. 


Amendment and Catholics 


HIS crisis is one wherein it be- 

hooves Catholic America to be well 
upon its guard. The Constitution of the 
Republic is an instrument dear to the 
Catholic heart. Catholics contributed 
their full share to bring it into being 
and to get it into working order. In-the 
more than fourteen decades of its exist- 
ence Catholics have been stanch in its 
support and alert in preserving it for 
posterity. Now the clamor for its 
amendment, its “liberalization,” is 
abroad. If those who believe in reasoned 
government, founded upon the popular 
will, fail to keep their eyelids well apart 
and their ears attentive, the Constitution 
of the Fathers will be amended in a 
manner abhorrent to the true American 
conception of democratic authority. 

How will Catholic America fare if pro- 
visions be written into the Constitution 
permitting a highly centralized Govern- 
ment to shape the measures and policies 
of the nation at its own behest? That 
the Constitution is susceptible of im- 
provement no person conversant with the 
facts can justly deny. But if it must be 
altered now, such alteration must con- 
form to the genuine American ideal of 
popular rule. 

For decade after decade, since the War 
of Independence, Catholics have been 
subjected to calculated injustice, in face 
of the truth which cannot be gainsaid, 
that Catholic men and Catholic coin were 


By Joseph Gurn 


the deciding factor in the Revolutionary 
War. This truth is of such importance 
that it cannot be too often or too force- 
fully iterated. 

Addressing the American people in 
1826, in behalf of the abrogation of the 
British anti-Catholic code in Ireland, 
G. W. P. Custis, the adopted son of 
Washington, declared, as cited in a con- 
temporary record: 

“When you felt the full force of the 
Lion’s merciless fangs, who first gave 
you the aid, not of words but deeds? 
There was a time when Americans were 
not sticklers in doctrinal matters; it was 
when to our wasted, war-worn ranks we 
were glad to receive the religionists of 
any creed, and found to our comfort and 
to our independence, too, that a Catholic 
arm could drive a bayonet on the foe and 
a Catholic heart beat high for the liberties 
of our country.” 

Thirty-six years previously President 
Washington himself, speaking to the 
Catholics of the United States, in 
language which was intended for all, 
affirmed : 

“T hope ever to see America among the 
foremost nations in examples of justice 
and liberality. And I presume that your 
fellow citizens will not forget the patriotic 
part which you took in the accomplish- 
ment of their Revolution and the estab- 
lishment of their Government, or the im- 
portant assistance which they received 
from a nation in which the Roman 
Catholic faith is professed.” 


Catholics and 
War of Independence 


HIS memorable declaration is to be 

found in Washington’s reply to the 
address of the Catholics of the United 
States, 1790, and is given here from the 
Shea reprint of both documents, 1857. 
The word justice in the passage just 
quoted has a weighty meaning. How all- 
important was the assistance which 
America received from Catholic France, 
the nation referred to by Washington, 
may be readily understood by an excerpt 
from a letter addressed by him to the 
Catholic Admiral, Count de Grasse, 
commander of the French fleet in Ameri- 
can waters, on October 20, 1781, the day 
after the capture of Cornwallis at York- 
town, an event which doomed the British 
cause in this land: 
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“The surrender of York[town], from 
which so much glory and advantage are 
derived to the [Franco-American] allies, 
and the honor of which belongs to your 
Excellency, has greatly anticipated our 
most sanguine expectations.” 

Consider carefully the words which | 
have italicized. 

Peace had scarcely been declared be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain when the new Republic found 
itself confronted by a constitutional 
impasse of the first magnitude. In this 
emergency, too, Catholics played a dis- 
tinguished part. 


The Constitutional Convention 


LTHOUGH America declared her- 
self an independent nation on July 
4, 1776, it was not until March 1, 1781, 
that her first Constitution was acceded 
to by all the States. In view of the con- 
dition of things which ensued in the 
governmental sphere under this charter, 
its title, “Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union,” was ironically hu- 
morous. Under its provisions the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was vested 
in Congress, a unicameral body. It 
proved entirely wanting as an instru- 
ment of national authority, and through 
its agency the War of Independence was 
almost ignominiously lost after having 
been so gloriously won. 

This alarming anti-climax almost 
broke the heart of the Father of his 
Country. On May 17, 1786, he declared 
that he had no doubt as to the necessity 
of revising and amending the Constitu- 
tion. “But what may be the consequences 
of such an attempt is doubtful,” he said. 
“Yet something must be done, or the 
fabric must fall, for it is certainly totter- 
ing.” Later in the same year he described 
the nation as “thirteen sovereign, inde- 
pendent, disunited States,” which held 
Congress in contempt. 

To cope with the situation a Constitu- 
tional Convention was summoned by 
Congress to meet in Philadelphia on 
May 14, 1787, for the purpose of revis- 
ing the Articles of Confederation and 
Perpetual Union. Owing to the want of 
a quorum it was not until May 25 that 
the convention set to work. Thrice for- 4 
tunate was it that this momentous a- 
sembly had as its presiding officer none 
other than George Washington. 
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The convention did not remodel the 
Confederate Constitution. It was seen 
that the best method of dealing with that 
iastrument was to commit it to a nice, 
lively bonfire. Accordingly, there was 
produced a brand new charter, the sign- 
ing of which, on September 17, 1787, was 
a event second only to the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence eleven 
years previously. Thus was devised the 
gystem of government under which the 
Republic now exists. 

Among the thirty-nine delegates who 
had the immortal honor of inscribing 
their names on the Constitution of the 
United States, Catholic America was 
represented by Thomas FitzSimons and 
Daniel Carroll, the former a delegate 
fom Pennsylvania, the latter from 
Maryland. 


Catholics and the Convention 


ILLIAM PIERCE, a delegate 

from Georgia, has left us glimpses 
of each, as we find from the American 
Historical Review, 1898. He describes 
FitzSimons as a member of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, where, he is in- 
formed, he “speaks very well”; he is also 
“a merchant of considerable talents.” 
Carroll “is a man of large fortune and 
influence in his State. He possesses plain 
good sense, and is in the full confidence 
of his countrymen.” Both Carroll and 
FitSimons had made proud records 
for themselves in the prosecution of the 
War of Independence. 

Subsequent to the adjournment of the 
Constitutional Convention a report went 
abroad in Annapolis, Maryland, that 
while the Constitution was being framed 
many delegates, including Daniel Carroll, 
favored a monarchical form of govern- 
ment. Carroll was deeply stirred by this 
unfounded aspersion upon him. Docu- 
ments from the papers of James Mc- 
Henry, one of Carroll’s fellow delegates 
from Maryland and later Secretary of 
War in Washington’s cabinet, published 
inthe American Historical Review, 1906, 
show this clearly. In a letter to his 
brother, Rev. John Carroll, patriot priest 
of the Revolution and Father of the 
American Church, written on June 11, 
1788, he declares : 

“During a long course of public service 
Ihave never before heard of any im- 
putation being cast on my conduct. This 
is of a nature which would deservedly 


deprive me of the confidence of the pub- 
- lic, at least. 


My character I hold dear, 
and will maintain it against attempts to 
injure it. Where the blame is, I will not 
undertake to determine.” 

Circumstances prevented Charles Car- 
toll of Carrollton, wealthiest signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, from 
going to Philadelphia as a delegate from 
Maryland to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Had he been in attendance he 
Would have had the distinction of being 
4 signer of the Constitution and of the 


‘ 


Declaration. The State was anxious that 
he should be there, and he was one of the 
five delegates originally selected to rep- 
resent her. A monetary crisis in the 
Maryland Assembly rendered his con- 
tinued presence at Annapolis absolutely 
necessary, and accordingly he was com- 
pelled to decline the proffered delegate- 
ship. 

Writing to Thomas Jefferson in July, 
1788, John B. Cutting explained, as cited 
by Bernard C. Steiner in his biography 
of James McHenry, that Carroll and 
Thomas Johnson (first American Gov- 
ernor of the State) “declined quitting 
Maryland even upon the important busi- 
ness of framing the national Govern- 
ment, Mr. Chase having just before 
menaced the Senate for rejecting an 
emission of paper money and appealed 
to the people against them. They had 
joined in that general issue and could 
not venture to relinquish to a violent and 
headstrong party their active influence 
in the Senate, as well as in the Lower 
House, at the very moment when it was 
so essentially needed to stem the torrent 
of the populace and for the paper. Those 
gentlemen, therefore, remained at home, 
convinced their fellow citizens of their 
superior rectitude and wisdom, and de- 
feated that favorite measure of Mr. 
Chase.” It is noteworthy that Washing- 
ton, too, was opposed to this monetary 
scheme. 

After the Constitution had been 
signed a tremendous amount of work re- 
mained to be done, since it had to be 
ratified by nine out of the thirteen States 
before becoming effective. It met with 
potent opposition, and its sponsors spent 
an agonizing period awaiting the final 
outcome. In this momentous battle, 
wherein the very existence of the Re- 
public was in the balance, Catholics were 
in the forefront, contributing every ounce 
of their strength and influence to the 
cause of victory. 


Ratification of the Constitution 


N Maryland Charles Carroll of Car- 

rollton, Daniel Carroll, Father John 
Carroll and other Catholics exerted 
themselves to the utmost for long months 
in behalf of ratification. The decision of 
that State was one of paramount im- 
portance. In an article on “Maryland’s 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution,” 
contributed to the American Historical 
Review, 1899-1900, Bernard C. Steiner 
informs us: 

“The importance of Maryland’s action 
in ratifying the Federal Constitution was 
fully appreciated at the time. Six States 
had already approved of the new form 
of government when Maryland’s conven- 
tion met in April, 1788. The result was 
in grave doubt in South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and New York. New Hampshire’s 
convention had adjourned without tak- 
ing final action. North Carolina and 
Rhode Island were avowedly opposed to 


changing to the new system. If Mary- 
land refused to ratify, or if her conven- 
tion adjourned without final action, the 
forces of anti-Federalism in the doubtful 
States would be greatly encouraged and 
might even win the day.” 

The action of New Hampshire in post- 
poning her decision had militated against 
the cause of ratification in Virginia, and 
a like miscarriage in Maryland would be 
a severe blow. “For undecision there 
would certainly have considerable influ- 
ence upon South Carolina, the only other 
State which is to precede Virginia, and 
submits the question almost wholly to the 
determination of the latter.” Assuredly 
the situation was a critical one. 

Adjournment of the Maryland conven- 
tion was one of the tactics upon which 
the enemies of ratification strongly de- 
pended. Steiner declares that on Febru- 
ary 10, 1788, Daniel Carroll, in a letter 
to Madison, stated that the strategy of the 
opposition was no longer to endeavor to 
have the convention reject the new sys- 
tem of government, but to secure ad- 
journment until the Virginia convention 
had taken action. Carroll regarded it as 
probable that failure awaited their plan, 
albeit strenuous activity on their part 
was strongly evident. The dénouement 
is thus related in my biography of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, who was a delegate 
to the Maryland convention: 

Ratification Meets Opposition 
“WN accordance with the decision of 

the Assembly, the Maryland con- 
vention was called into being in April, 
1788, and on the 21st of that month it 
began its deliberations. After a stiff fight 
on the part of a hostile minority the 
Constitution was ratified on April 26, 
but even then its opponents did not give 
up the fight, for they endeavored, with- 
out success, to have the convention adopt 
reservations. Maryland was the seventh 
State to approve the instrument; South 
Carolina fell into line soon thereafter ; 
and when, on June 21, 1788, New Hamp- 
shire ratified it, the new Constitution 
was an accomplished fact.” 

A highly dramatic episode, in which 
no less prominent a Catholic than Com- 
modore John Barry, Father of the Ameri- 
can Navy, was the guiding spirit, took 
place during the fight for ratification in 
Pennsylvania. Like his friend and warm 
admirer, George Washington, Commo- 
dore Barry was dismayed by the admin- 
istrative chaos which had taken place 
under the Confederate Constitution. 
Neither he nor Washington had spent 
the long years of the Revolutionary War, 
risking fortune and life alike, for the 
achievement of such a state of things. 
Political maneuvering for the purpose 
of defeating the new system of govern- 
ment was resented by both. And Penn- 
sylvania, like Maryland, had her share 
of this type of defeatism. 

The new Constitution was devised 
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upon the soil of Pennsylvania, in Barry’s 
“home town,” Philadelphia. It is de- 
serving of particular attention that, on 
Sunday, May 27, 1787, two days after the 
Constitutional Convention set to work, 
the Father of his Country “attended di- 
vine service at St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Chapel,” according to Scharf and West- 
cott’s history of Philadelphia. In the 
following September, shortly after the 
new charter had been signed, the contest 
for ratification began in the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. 

The opposition in the Assembly de- 
cided to block the meeting of a State con- 
vention, by resorting to the expedient of 
leaving the chamber without a quorum. 


Commodore Barry Secures Quorum 


NLY forty-four members answered 

the roll when the Assembly met on 
September 29, so that a quorum was still 
wanting. The impasse was most serious, 
as the session ended on that day. The 
sergeant-at-arms and the assistant clerk 
were sent abroad in search of the mem- 
bers who were playing hooky. Com- 
modore Barry and his supporters, how- 
ever, took care of the situation, and, 
while the truant officers were absent, 
broke the deadlock by furnishing a 
quorum. The Pennsylvania Herald of 
October 2, in telling of the proceedings 
of September 29, states: 

“While the officers of the House were 
gone upon this duty Mr. Miley and Mr. 
McCalmont entered the assembly room, 
in appearance greatly agitated, and the 
roll being called, the Speaker announced 
that there was a quorum. Mr. McCal- 
mont then rose and informed the Speaker 
that certain persons, whom he could not 
at that time ascertain, had forcibly in- 
truded upon his lodgings and brought 
him to the House by compulsion. He 
therefore desired that he might have leave 
to withdraw, as his coming was invol- 
untary, and his remaining there would be 
in direct opposition to his wishes and in- 
tention. He declared, however, that he 
would be governed by the rules of the 
House, to which he appealed.” 

It was found that but a small fine could 
be levied upon a member withdrawing 
without permission. This sum McCal- 
mont offered to pay, but it was explained 
to him that Mr. Barr, probably one of 
the absent truant officers, was the official 
to whom the money had to be paid. After 
offering to pay the fine he endeavored to 
leave. “A general cry of ‘Stop him!’ 
proceeding from the gallery as well as 
from the House, he paused, and observed 
that though he insisted upon his right 
to depart, he would certainly yield to the 
judgment of the House, which he desired 
might be immediately taken upon the 
subject. Upon this, the Speaker stated 
the question to the House.” In the en- 
suing discussion one of the participants 
was Thomas FitzSimons, Catholic signer 
of the Constitution. Whether he was 


aware of Barry’s measures to enforce at- 
tendance of a quorum, there are no means 
of ascertaining. If he was in the secret, 
his reference to punishing the compulsory 
attendance squad is not wanting in 
humor. 

The outcome was that, a quorum being 
on hand, through the unwilling presence 
of Miley and McCalmont, the holding of 
the State convention was arranged. On 
December 12, 1787, this body ratified the 
Constitution by a two-thirds majority, 
giving the Keystone State the high honor 
of being the second State to accept the 
new order of things. 

In proceeding as they did the Father 
of the American Navy and his supporters 
were motivated solely by a lively sense of 
civic duty. Their action was of course 
extralegal, but the situation which called 
it forth was one of extraordinary gravity. 
The fate of American independence was 
at stake. Those members of the As- 
sembly who tried to defeat ratification of 
the Constitution by deliberately absenting 
themselves from their seats were guilty 
of a serious offense against the national 
security. That they would not harken to 
the sergeant-at-arms is clearly shown by 
the record. Forcible measures were im- 
peratively called for. The manner in 
which the commodore and his co-workers 
spoiled the plans of the anti-Constitution- 
ists was a source of gratification and 
merriment in the State. (See my life of 
Barry, pp. 207-208.) 


A New Federal Government 
Functions 


HE new Federal Government be- 

gan to function in 1789, with Wash- 
ington at its head, as President of the 
Republic. In harmony with the desire 
of the Father of his Country to see 
Columbia ever in the forefront of just 
and liberal nations, she recognized the 
rights of Catholics as equal in all re- 
spects to those of their fellow Amer- 
icans. The universal equality of Amer- 
ican citizenship was admitted at the 
very inception of the Federal Govern- 
ment. On January 27, 1793, President 
Washington declared : 

“In this enlightened age, and in this 
land of equal liberty, it is our boast that 
a man’s religious tenets will not forfeit 
the protection of the laws nor deprive 
him of the right of attaining and holding 
the highest offices that are known in the 
United States.” 

I was fortunate enough to come across 
this dictum in a letter printed in the 
Boston Atheneum catalog of its Wash- 
ington collection, 1897. The original 
manuscript was then in the library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

If the Constitution is to be “liberalized” 
in such a manner as to impair or void the 
power of the Supreme Court to decide 
upon the constitutionality of acts of Con- 
gress, or so as to nullify the authority of 
that tribunal to curb the exercise of 





Presidential authority, what will become 
of those rights spoken of so glowingly 
by Washington? The Constitution will 
then be an antiquarian curiosity, Cop. 
gress and the President will be a law unto 
themselves, and the door will be smashed 
wide open to anti-Catholic discrimination 
and oppression of the most un-American 
character. 

To be sure, patriots of the triple-K 


variety hold that the Catholic Church @ 


and this Republic are inherently incom. 
patible, that American Catholics, while 
paying lip service to the Constitution, 
actually do not believe in its principles— 
actually cannot believe in its principles, 
according to their religious tenets. The 
answer to all this is to be found in the 
memorable encyclical of Pope Leo XIII 
on the constitution of Christian States, 
wherein it is affirmed that the Church is 
not tied to any type of civil government, 


Leo XIII and the Constitution 


N 1887, the centennial year of the Con- 

stitution, Leo XIII celebrated the 
golden jubilee of his priesthood. As a 
mark of respect and admiration, the 
President of the United States, Grover 
Cleveland, sent him a gift in the form of 
a specially printed and bound copy of the 
Constitution. This the Holy Father re- 
ceived with the liveliest satisfaction. In 
a letter to Cardinal Gibbons, cited by 
Allen Sinclair Will in his life of the 
Cardinal, the Pope requested him to con- 
vey to the President his warm thanks for 
the presentation. 

“In fulfilling this duty,” declared His 
Holiness, “we desire that you should as- 
sure the President of our admiration of 
the Constitution of the United States, not 
only because it enables industrious and 
enterprising citizens to attain so high a 
degree of prosperity, but also because 
under its protection your Catholic coun- 
trymen have enjoyed a liberty which has 
so confessedly promoted the astonishing 
growth of their religion in the past, and 
will, we trust, enable it in the future to 
be of the highest advantage to the civil 
order as well.” 

Cleveland was so delighted with this 
communication that he asked the Cardinal 
to permit him to retain it, a request to 
which he readily acceded. 

Under the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court is the great guardian of the civic 
status and rights of Catholics. Its de- 
cisions in the Oregon school case: and 
other tests are proof of this. The fear 
alone of the Supreme Court has pre- 
vented the enactment of many measures 
directed against the Church. 

Nothing human is perfect. The Con- 
stitution, being the work of humans, is 
not perfect. By all means let it be im- 
proved in harmony with genuine Amer- 
ican principles. What is wanted is, not an 
impressionistic Blue Eagle Constitution, 
but rather the preservation of the Bald- 
headed Eagle Constitution. 
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CHRISTIANITY 


By T.O’R. Boyle 


KB reoria is now on the front 
pages of the newspapers. There are 
many facts about this strange country 
that arouse the wonder of readers who 
are learning of it for the first time. 
Ethiopia alone in all Africa is a totally 
independent country. Her twenty mil- 
lions of inhabitants are ruled by Haile 
Selassie whose name means “Holy 
Power of the Trinity,” and whose full 
title is “Emperor of Emperors, the Light 
of the World, The Conquering Lion of 
Judah, Protector of the Faith and Ruler 
of the Universe.” The English fought 
these people in 1867—a punitive expedi- 
tion, and the Italians were decisively 
defeated by the Ethiopians at Adowa in 
1895. Their Emperor claims unbroken 
descent from the Queen of Sheba and is 
an absolute monarch, wielding com- 
plete power over his subjects. 

Not the least interesting of the facts 
about the land of Ethiopia is the story 
of its religion. The people are Christians 
and have been since the fourth century. 
It is true their faith is now admixed 
with heresy and they are not in com- 
munion with the Catholic Church 
but belong to the Coptic schism. This is 
due to their close connection with the 
Church of Alexandria, whose fate they 
have shared. It was to Alexandria that 
they owed their introduction to Chris- 
tianity and fortunately history has left 
us a record of the manner of its hap- 
pening. 

In the year 328 the great prelate 
Athanasius was consecrated bishop of 
Alexandria and primate of Egypt. One 
day, in the early years of his reign— 
probably 330—before the storms of 
Arianism broke, he was visited by a 
man named Frumentius who had a 
strange tale to unfold and an urgent re- 
quest to make. We are told of the oc- 
currence by Rufinus, one of the early 
historians of the Church, and the story 
is corroborated in a letter written by the 
Emperor Constantius to the rulers of 
Ethiopia. 

Frumentius told Athanasius that as a 
young man he and another youth, whose 
name was Edesius, had been taken by 
their relative, Meropius the philosopher, 
from their native city of Tyre on a voy- 
age to Ethiopia. In his pursuit of learn- 
ing Meropius wished to acquaint him- 
self with the country and the customs 
of the inhabitants. They traversed the 


‘-country, which at the time was at peace 


with the Romans On their way home 


they put into one of the harbors for the 
purpose of procuring supplies and were 
set upon by the Ethiopians. It so hap- 
pened that the treaty with the Romans 
had been violated in some manner and 
the natives felt themselves free to at- 
tack the travelers. They killed all except 
the two young kinsmen of Meropius; 
“but sparing them from compassion for 
their tender age, they sent them as a 
gift to the king.” The ruler was pleased 
with his present and made Edesius cup- 
bearer at his table. Frumentius he en- 
trusted with the care of the royal 
records. 


HEY gained the good graces of the 

king, for when he lay dying he 
granted them their freedom. But they 
were not yet to leave Ethiopia. The 
queen begged them to remain and to un- 
dertake the education of the heir to the 
throne who was still a boy. They con- 
sented, and not only took charge of the 
young king but aided the queen in the 
administration of the kingdom. Frumen- 
tius seems to have been the abler of the 
two Tyrians. Both were fervent Chris- 
tians and perhaps the greatest trial of 
their exile was their inability, in this 
country of blackest paganism, to par- 
ticipate in the liturgy of the divine 
Mysteries. As a substitute Frumentius 
decided to erect oratories in which, if 
mass could not be celebrated, at least 
prayers could be offered. He enquired 
among the merchants and sailors who 
traded with Ethiopia whether there were 
any Christians to be found. Having dis- 
covered some he told them who he was 
and enlisted their aid in the building of 
these “houses of prayer,” and had them 
join with him in Christian worship. 
Gradually some of the natives were drawn 
to the oratories, either by curiosity or per- 
suasion and he and Edesius instructed 
them in the doctrines of Christianity, 
and “fitted them for participation in the 
worship.” This detail is supplied by the 
historian Socrates. 

Thus matters went on until the king 
attained his majority. Frumentius and 
Edesius kept their Christian faith alive 
in their own hearts, assured to the 
Catholics among the foreign visitors an 
opportunity to worship God, and gaitied 
not a few converts among the people. 
At the same time, because of their su- 
perior education, they administered the 
kingdom in a highly satisfactory man- 
ner. Indeed, when the time came to 
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hand over the reins of government to 
the king when he attained his majority, 
both he and the queen entreated them to 
remain in the country and to take office 
as his ministers. However, they had 
been so long in exile that their hearts 
ached for their native land and they 
begged permission to depart. Perhaps 
Frumentius gave some hint that he 
would return. At any rate they were 
allowed to depart and they set out from 
Axum with joyful anticipation of seeing 
their home and friends and relatives. 

Whether it was a preconceived plan 
or an inspiration received during the 
journey and born of pity for the Ethio- 
pians we cannot say, but Frumentius 
decided to stop at Alexandria in order to 
tell St. Athanasius the experiences they 
had undergone and to express his belief 
that the Ethiopians could easily be per- 
suaded to embrace the religion of Christ. 
Edesius continued on to Tyre where he 
rejoined his kindred and was afterwards 
ordained to the priesthood. Rufinus as- 
sures us that it was from the lips of 
Edesius himself that he learned these 
details. 


HIS was the story Frumentius had 
to relate to Athanasius. On its con- 
clusion he begged the bishop to send mis- 
sionaries to the Ethiopians “that those 
who might thus be brought to salvation 
might not be neglected.” Athanasius 
was moved by this account of a country 
which was white already to harvest and 
he readily agreed to do all in his power 
to garner it for the Lord. Then he 
brought up the question of a bishop to 
head the missionaries. It immediately 
struck him that nowhere could be find 
a fitter person than the man who stood 
before him. He knew the people and 
their language. (Their liturgical lan- 
guage today is Gheez, their literary lan- 
guage, and doubtless that used in the 
time of Frumentius.) The work for re- 
ligion that he had already accomplished, 
and the purpose of his visit to Athana- 
sius gave abundant evidence of his faith 
and zeal. “I know no one to appoint 
who would be more suitable than your- 
self,” he told Frumentius and persuaded 
him to accept. ; 
Accordingly Frumentius was conse- 
crated bishop. He returned to Ethiopia 
“and became there a preacher of the 
Gospel, and built several churches. He 
was aided also by divine grace, for he 
performed various miracles, healing 
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with their souls the bodily diseases also 
of many.” Thus Socrates sums up the 
result of his missionary activity. The 
result of his work was the conversion of 
the country to Christianity. 

Other accounts of the conversion of 
Ethiopia have been pvt forth but they 
are now recognized as false. From the 
incident related in Acts, VIII, 26-40, 
where Philip baptized “a man _ of 
Ethiopia, an eunuch of great authority 
under Candace the queen of the Ethio- 
pians, who had charge over all her 
treasures,” many were inclined to at- 
tribute to this eunuch the introduction 
of Christianity into the country. There 
is no evidence for this theory and 
scholars reject it. 

Eusebius, the Father of Church His- 
tory, credits the Apostle Bartholomew 
with the evangelizing of Ethiopia. 
“When Pantaenos visited there he found 
that the Gospel of Matthew had been 
preached to a number of people who 
now know Christ. Bartholomew, one 
of the Apostles, had preached the Gospel 
to them and had left with them the 
Hebrew text of the writings of Mat- 
thew; they had conserved it up to 
that time.” This story, writes Professor 
Guidi of the Pontifical University of 
Rome, is based on a false tradition. 


TILL another account has been ad- 

vanced. A writer in the February 
24, 1935, issue of the New York Times 
Magazine says that the Abyssinian 
(Ethiopian) Coptic Church is the 
oldest of Christian denominations. 
“Thirty years after the death of Christ,” 
he writes, “St. Mark, fleeing from 
Egypt, went south to Ethiopia and con- 
verted the people. Their faith has ever 
since remained the unaltered Coptic 
faith to which the entire Christian 
world adhered before the rise of the 
Church at Rome.” The last sentence 
contains such a manifest historical mis- 
conception that the authority of the 
writer is not sufficient to make the first 
acceptable. 

Fortunately we have corroborative 
evidence of the story told by Rufinus 
about the work of Frumentius. It is in 
a letter written by the Emperor Con- 
stantius in 355 and addressed to the 
rulers of Ethiopia. Before citing this 
letter a short account of the circum- 
stances that occasioned it will help us 
understand its extraordinary tone. 

At this time the Arian heresy was 
raging in the Christian world, and in 
fact it seemed to be gaining the upper 
hand. The dispute concerned the nature 
of the Word, the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity. The Arians claimed 
that He was a creature, higher than all 
others in nature and dignity, for through 
Him were all things made, but inferior 
to God the Father. The Catholics said, 
as had been defined at Nicaea, that He 
was very God, consubstantial with the 
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Autumn Peace 
By Norbert Engels 


} oo _- ducks fall-flying, the leaves must try the wind, 
that span the miles of night; 

Poise for a moment like a painting pinned 

Against the sky; then fail in their seasonal flight 

And disappear beyond the distant hills. 

Childless of seed are left the hollyhocks, 

Tearless and laughterless, as autumn fills 

Their places, and the roses, and the phlox. 


The moon has brimmed her 
That trees may drink of night; the houses crowd, 
Burrow for intimate warm 
Finds comfort in the outflung arms of the proud 
And cheerless streets. Ah let them, if it be 

Within Thy will, find peace; and let Thou, me. 
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Father. Now the leader of the Catholics 
was Athanasius (who finally conquered 
the Arians) while the Arian faction was 
headed by no less a personage than the 
Emperor Constantius, the son of the 
first Christian ruler of the Empire, Con- 
stantine the Great. He sent a regiment 
of soldiers to Alexandria who attacked 
the faithful in the churches and forced 
the patriarch to flee to the desert to 
the protection of his friends the solitaries 
and monks. They then installed George 
of Cappadocia, an Arian, on the episco- 
pal throne. This was the man whom 
Athanasius characterizes in one of his 
works as “the man with a hangman’s 
soul.” 

In his efforts to spread the Arian 
teachings the Emperor did not overlook 
the newly converted kingdom of Ethio- 
pia. He wrote to the princes at Axum 
the following letter which shows that 
the story told by Rufinus is true and to 
be accepted as such. 


" CTOR CONSTANTIUS 
MAXIMUS AUGUSTUS, to 
7Ezanes and Sazanes. 

“It is altogether a matter of the 
greatest care and concern to us, to ex- 
tend the knowledge of the supreme God; 
and I think that the whole race of man- 
kind claims from us equal regard in this 
respect, in order that they may pass 
their lives in hope, being brought to a 
proper knowledge of God, and having 
no differences with each other in their 
enquiries concerning justice and truth. 
Wherefore considering that you are 
worthy of the same provident care as the 
Romans, and desiring to show equal re- 
gard for your welfare, we command that 
the same doctrine be professed in your 
Churches as in theirs. Send therefore 
speedily into Egypt the Bishop Frumen- 
tius, to the most venerable Bishop 
George, and the rest who are there, who 


have especial authority to appoint to 
these offices, and to decide questions 
concerning them. For of course you 
know and remember (unless you alone 
pretend to be ignorant of that which all 
men are aware of) that this Frumentius 
was advanced to his present rank by 
Athanasius, a man who is guilty of ten 
thousand crimes; for he has not been 
able fairly to clear himself of any of 
the charges brought against him, but 
was at once deprived of his see, and now 
wanders destitute of any fixed abode, 
and passes from one country to another, 
as if by this means he could escape his 
own wickedness. Now if Frumentius 
shall readily obey our commands, and 
shall submit to an enquiry into all the 
circumstances of his appointment, he 
shall show plainly to all men that he is 
im no respect opposed to the laws of the 
Church and the established faith .. .” 

To second his letter an Arian mis- 
sionary, Theophilus of Dibus, was sent 
to Ethiopia. But in spite of the efforts 
of Constantius and the preaching of 
Theophilus, the people were preserved 
totally free from Arianism. In fact we 
are told that “even today the words 
‘Arian’ and ‘Arianism’ are used by them 
as terms of imprecation to designate a 
revolting proposition.” 

Unfortunately the Ethiopian Church, 
while it was saved from Arianism, was 
so closely bound to Alexandria—its 
bishop being a suffragan of the patriarch 
—that when schism tore the Egyptian 
Church from allegiance to the Pope, the 
Ethiopians followed in her wake and are 
now members of the Coptic sect. Not 
only has schism cut them off from the 
center of unity, but they have fallen 
victims of the Monophysite heresy. For 
a time in the sixteenth century it seemed 
that they would rejoin the Church, but 
it would appear that recent events are 
not likely to hasten that return, 
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VALUABLE VANITIES 


A Defense of Certain Secular Second-Bests of Life 


| THINK there is one ultimate point 
upon which I split from many schools, 
which teach soundly enough the need of 
social reconstruction. It is upon the fact 
that the one thing they think inevitable 
is the one thing I think impossible; or 
very nearly impossible. They would say 
in substance, “Wherever we may wish to 
go, it is impossible to go back to another 
civilization ; or even forward to a simpler 
civilization, in any way resembling the 
old. It is inevitable that we should go 
along with the civilization of our own 
age, and make the best of it, and save it 
from any danger of destruction.” And I 
should say, every bit as firmly and em- 
phatically, “Wherever we may wish to 
go, we cannot go on with our present 
civilization. We can hardly go on with 
it for another century, without its becom- 
ing something so low, so loathsome, so 
spiritless, so parasitic and paralyzed with 
servile dependence, so morally and mor- 
tally miserable, that any handful of fairly 
high-minded Bedouins could ride over it 
like the flat dust of the desert.” 

Mr. Christopher Dawson, in his pro- 
found and valuable analysis of these 
things, has often pointed out that even 
where industrial Capitalism did improve 
the material lot of men, it starved their 
souls of the one normal thing that is, 
and always will be, nearly as necessary 
as bread; some intelligible and _ self- 
respecting view of the nature of man. 
As a matter of fact, of course, it did not 
consistently or continuously even im- 
prove their material lot. 

As Mr. Christopher Hollis has pointed 
out in these pages, the real improvement 
in wages, so far from coming with the 
commercial and industrial movement, 
when its triumph began, really came so 
late, that it would be truer to say that the 
improvement came when the triumph was 
ending. But however we may balance 
the views of Mr. Dawson and Mr. Hollis 
on the material point, it is of vast value 
and importance that the former should 
insist on the spiritual point. He is en- 
tirely right, in my opinion, in suggesting 
that it will sooner or later be found im- 
possible to separate the spiritual from the 
supernatural. 

And yet I wish in this place to put in 
a plea for the natural. I mean that the 
flatness and imbecility and vulgarity in 
the soul, with which decaying Capitalism 
has now poisoned half the world, is not 
only to be found in indifference to divine 
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things; but also in the defilement of the 
human things which religion regulates; 
an | even the human things which religion 
has often to restrain. Even the secular 
second-bests of human life, which the 
normal man has always desired greatly, 
and often desired too much, have become 
for any decent man less desirable; and in 
some cases almost detestable. I mean 
such things as glory and the great love 
of our own land and the epic of the love 
of woman. I mean that glory, or that 
vanity, that ambition or that temptation, 
that rode so high upon the soul of an 
unforgotten hero, who, whatever he was, 
was not vulgar when he sent forth the 
message, “For country, home and 
beauty.” 


OW something has happened to 

these lesser or perhaps lower 
things; they have become abjectly and 
absolutely low. They were always 
recognized as potential perils to the 
soul, in pursuit of its very highest 
perfection. Today they are not im- 
perfections but ignominies. Fame was, 
as the poet said, the last infirmity of noble 
minds. It is now the first infirmity of 
ignoble minds. It has gone so far that 
a mind must be not only ignoble but in- 
firm, even to feel the ancient thirst for it. 
Almost any man, with any tolerable level 
of brains and breeding, would shrink 
from much of the modern glory as a sort 
of shame. 

I suppose I am as vain as other men; 
but if I had my life to start anew, I would 
rather be utterly unknown, except to a 
few intelligent friends, than to see my 
name sprawled across newspapers in the 
particular style of the modern heroes of 
politics and finance and sport. I was 
talking recently to a very keen and 
capable young expert in the engineering 
of aviation; and he told me it was taken 
for granted among decent technicians that 
a name boomed in the newspapers must 
be the name of a charlatan. Those great 
flights across the sea, which in a simpler 
time might have been legends like those 
of Perseus or Icarus, of men who took the 
wings of the morning, are in the very 
process of their proclamation made so 
prosaic and so snobbish, that men already 
think of hardly anything but the money 
to be gained by them or by the mere 
advertisement of them. It is sufficiently 
obvious that the same large and flabby 
and flattening hand has been laid heavily 
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upon the natural flower of patriotism. 

A man praises his country, not as a 
man praises something he wants to save; 
but rather as a man praises something 
he wants to sell—as perhaps he does. 
Another type of man, perhaps less wicked 
but more stupid, will laboriously collect 
all that is comic and base in national 
vanity and purge it of all that is tragic 
and heroic. This is a great deal worse, 
not only than the nationalism of Nelson, 
but than the Jingoism of the old music- 
hall song. Indeed we might revise the 
old song which inaugurated the word 
Jingoism; and so long as we shouted, 
“By Jingo!” in a loud and bullying voice, 
we could safely recast the rest of it 
thus :-— 


We don’t want to Fight 

But by Jingo if you do 

We'll give you land, we'll give you 
tribes, 

We'll give you money too. 


T least, that seems to be the patriot- 
ism of the politicians, if not always 
of the papers. Christendom as such 
should always resist the rending ‘schisms 
that lead to war; Christians as such 
should always join in the labors that 
lead to peace; but even among Pagans 
neither peace nor war ever sank so low 
as this mongrel muddle of both. That 
true romance, which when rightly ap- 
proached is the glory of youth and the 
renewal of mankind, and even when 
wrongly approached was at least the 
mighty tragedy of Anthony or of 
Abelard, has been opened on _ all 
sides like some swindling sweet-stuff 
shop and placarded with the portrait 
of a prize Good-Looker, much less 
good-looking than half-a-dozen girls in 
anybody’s private acquaintance. “For O 
not lovely Helen nor the pride of that 
most ancient Ilium matched with doom” ; 
certainly lovely Helen does not match 
very well with the doom of being called 
Miss Asia Minor and paraded by com- 
mercial newspapers in a competition in 
which there is neither chivalry nor fun. 
And it is by the loss of these great human 
or even worldly dignities that I realize 
most darkly the deep indignity of our 
day; that I am sure that nothing can be 
done with the modern machinery, that 
merely goes on and on grinding out such 
rubbish to choke the very instincts of 
man, 
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‘THE CRISIS IN KUROPE 


B EFORE this article has been pub- 
lished the crisis between Italy and 
Ethiopia will almost certainly have 
reached a climax. But at the time of 
writing—before the Council of the 
League of Nations has met—neither 
Mussolini nor Laval nor Baldwin nor 
anyone else can have the slightest cer- 
tainty as to how matters will develop 
in the course of September. The prob- 
able results of the three possible alter- 
natives, however, are already fairly 
clear, and it may be helpful for Ameri- 
can readers to have some indication of 
what is generally expected, and also 
some account of the conflicting inter- 
ests which are at stake. 

As a consequence of Mussolini’s flat 
rejection of the large offers which were 
made to him on behalf of Ethiopia by 
the English and French delegates at the 
Paris conversations in late August, the 
situation can now only develop in one of 
three ways. In any event, the conse- 
quences cannot fail to cause untold com- 
plications and dangers to the preserva- 
tion of peace. Mussolini has removed 
every possible doubt concerning his in- 
tention to undertake war against 
Ethiopia, and the increased activity of 
his preparations shows that he intends 
to make war on an enormous scale. He 
has proclaimed once more deliberately, 
on the day that his two sons and his 


son-in-law embarked with the latest con-- 


tingent of troops for Eritrea, that he will 
carry out his plans unflinchingly 
whether “with the League, without the 
League or against the League.” 

This being now clear, one of three 
things must happen during the coming 
weeks : 

(1) The League of Nations may de- 
cide that it is unable to restrain Italy, 
just as it was unable to restrain Japan; 
and if so, the military campaign 
against Ethiopia will begin as soon as 
the rains have ceased. 

(2) The League may decide that it 
must this time fulfil its pledges at all 
costs, and appeal to all signatories of 
the Kellogg Pact to join with it in ap- 
plying “sanctions” to restrain Italy if 
and when she starts the war. Mus- 
solini declares that he will, if necessary, 
fight whatever Powers attempt to 
restrain him, and the result may quite 
possibly be a European war in which 
Italy will try hard to secure other allies 
against the League. 

(3) But the “sanctions” which the 
League would enforce cannot be ap- 
plied until Italy has actually “resorted 
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to war” in defiance of her pledges under 
the Covenant of the League and under 
the Kellogg Pact. It is still just con- 
ceivable that, if the League shows 
unanimity in threatening to apply 
“sanctions” against Italy, Mussolini may 
even now be compelled to abandon his 
campaign. 

What would be the outcome in each 
of these three alternatives? 

Two points must be borne in mind, 
which are by no means generally under- 
stood. It is utterly inconceivable that a 
campaign against Ethiopia could ef- 
fectively conquer the country within one 
year—still less, within the seven or 
eight months that are available for mili- 
tary movements between the time when 
the ground has become passable after 
the rains cease and the time when they 
return next April. Also, it is impossible 
for Italy to recall her vast military ex- 
pedition to East Africa as though 
nothing had happened; for such action 
would be regarded throughout Africa as 
an overwhelming victory for the black 
races, and it would also confront Italy 
with an appalling problem of unemploy- 
ment at home. 

In the first alternative therefore—if 
the League fails to restrain Mussolini 
and his campaign begins without inter- 
ference by other Powers—lItaly will 
have deliberately embarked upon a war 
which Mussolini himself regards as re- 
quiring a campaign of at least three or 
four years. In my last article I de- 
scribed the general difficulties of the 
campaign. The superiority of Musso- 
lini’s equipment and armaments is over- 
whelming, and it will be impossible for 
the Ethiopian forces to resist a rapid 
advance from both Eritrea and Somali- 
land. The first few days should carry 
the Italian troops beyond Adowa, where 
Italy was defeated forty years ago, and 
it is probable also that an advance from 
Italian Somaliland would overrun the 
flat desert country on the south within a 
few weeks. The southern force, push- 
ing its way through uninhabitable 
regions of barren scrub and sand, might 
even reach the railway at Harrar within 
a week; but the railway will in any case 
be put out of action by aircraft as soon 
as hostilities begin. 


HE railway, however, is, even in 
normal conditions, of extremely 
small value for transport. It has only one 
track, and trains run on it only twice a 
week, with frequent breakdowns owing 
to defective engines and rolling stock. 
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Even if the Italians could capture it 
they could do very little with it, for its 
terminus is in French Somaliland and 
there is no other access to the coast, 
Hence the Italian invasion must proceed 
along country where there are not even 
roads, and where water is so scarce 
that even the native tribes are few in 
numbers. Without water the construc- 
tion of roads will be enormously diffi- 
cult, and the troops will have to consoli- 
date their position step by step, requir- 
ing powerful flank guards and outposts 
to guard against surprise attacks by 
raiders who can move much more 
swiftly, and by night. 


T IS therefore believed by the mili- 

tary experts that Mussolini could do 
little more in the first year than overrun 
the lowlands which are most thinly 
populated, and there establish his troops 
as best he can, in waterless desert coun- 
try under a devastating sun, while he 
organizes his transport and _ supplies. 
His casualties are likely to be much 
heavier through tropical diseases and 
through physical exhaustion and thirst 
than through fighting. No one can es- 
timate how heavy such casualties would 
be, or how long the morale of his army 
in Africa, and of his people at home, 
would endure the strain. In the follow- 
ing year the more difficult part of the 
campaign, against the upland plateaux 
and the highlands surrounding Addis 
Ababa, would have to be undertaken. 

These difficulties have, of course, been 
fully anticipated and foreseen, and 
Mussolini declares himself completely 
satisfied that they can be overcome. The 
cost in lives will admittedly be appalling; 
but what of the financial cost? Italy de- 
pends upon other countries for nearly 
all the indispensable requirements of 
war. She has to buy coal and oil, rub- 
ber, nickel, tin and tungsten from 
abroad—and for how long will her 
credit enable her to continue such pur- 
chases? No great power has ever ent 
barked upon a modern war with such 
limited financial resources. 

Even now, she is being refused credit 
for purely commercial reasons. Coal 
mines in the north of England and in 
Wales which had been kept busy early 
this year with orders from Italy found 
it impossible to obtain payment, and had 
to stop work until the debts could be 
collected. By a great effort, which in- 
cluded drawing upon Italy’s gold re- 
serves, Mussolini has provided payment 
of most of these outstanding debts. But 
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the imminence of war obviously in- 
creases the risk in selling anything to 
Italy, and the English industries are 
most unwilling to make contracts ex- 
cept on a basis of payment in cash. 
Even the big banks in London have 
lately refused to renew existing commer- 
cial loans to Italy, for fear of losing their 
money; their disastrous experience with 
unrecoverable loans to Germany has 
made them reluctant to continue exist- 
ing risks, quite apart from lending more 
to assist a military adventure. Italy has 
of course applied elsewhere to obtain 
her needs; but no country can afford to 
lend much without obtaining the se- 
curity which Italy is unable to provide. 

Financial difficulties alone would 
create grave uncertainty as to Musso- 
lini’s ability to carry on his Ethiopian 
campaign for a period of years, even if 
he could be sure of military success and 
if he could count upon unshaken sup- 
port at home, — notwithstanding the 
enormous burden of new taxes and the 
discouragement which heavy casualties 
must cause. But even if we assume that 
Italy could bear the military and finan- 
cial strain for three years, there are 
still more serious obstacles to his suc- 
cess. Nobody believes for a moment 
that he will be left undisturbed in Italy 
if he spends half his resources in Africa. 

I explained last month that the chief 
practical reason for the opposition of 
other Powers to his campaign was the 
conviction that unrest in Europe will 
become uncontrollable if Italy embarks 
on the Ethiopian war. Already there is 
a revival of intense Nazi activity in 
Austria; the departure of every trans- 
port ship which carries Italian troops 
to Africa is a further encouragement to 
Germany to press her policy of annex- 
ing Austria in a pan-German State. A 
year ago, when Italy mobilized troops 
to defend Austria’s independence aiter 
the murder of Chancellor Dollfuss, the 
German campaign for annexing Austria 
was suddenly damped down. The “Aus- 
trian Legion” in Munich was disbanded, 
and the ceaseless radio propaganda 
against the Austrian Government from 
all the adjacent German broadcasting 
stations was stopped. But already the 
Nazi propaganda has been resumed; the 
“Austrian Legions” are reported to be 
forming again, in readiness for march- 
ing across the Austrian frontier to as- 
sist a Nazi coup d'etat. 


HILE Mussolini boasts that he 

now has 200,000 men under arms 
in East Africa, and still more troops are 
leaving Italy day after day, Hitler may 
well feel that the opportunity of annexing 
Austria must be seized at once. It is use- 
less for Mussolini to assert that he has 
now moved his northern headquarters 
closer to the Brenner Pass, and that he 
has more troops at hand for assisting 
Austria than ever before. Neither Italy 


nor any other Power in Europe is capable 
of fighting a European war while half 
its forces and more than half its energies 
and its finances, are already committed 
to a desperate gamble in East Africa. 


T is this fear of war in Europe if 

the Ethiopian war begins—much 
more than any sentimental attachment to 
the League of Nations—that has brought 
France and England into such close co- 
operation in beseeching Mussolini to 
compromise with Abyssinia. Other in- 
terests which concern them both most 
deeply are also vitally involved, and I 
shall indicate these later. But on this 
ground alone France as well as England 
has to face the supreme decision of 
whether they will lead the League of 
Nations in deliberately threatening to 
apply “sanctions” against Italy if the 
war begins. Mussolini has announced 
defiantly that even the prohibition of ex- 
ports to Italy will be regarded as a 
declaration of war. The decision which 
France and England have to face to- 
gether is whether they accept Mussolini’s 
challenge, and all that it must involve, 
or whether they sit back and await the 
greater dangers which must follow if 
they do not act now. 

Suppose, therefore, that they do ac- 
cept his challenge. What must be ex- 
pected to result? Either Mussolini 
carries out his threat of declaring war 
against the League, or he must call 
off his expedition. These are the second 
and the third alternatives which I men- 
tioned at the outset. 

Assume that the second alternative 
has to be faced. Mussolini, with a mil- 
lion men already mobilized and with an 
Air Force ready for war, is in a posi- 
tion to overwhelm Malta within a few 
hours. The British garrison there and 
the naval base at Malta are at his mercy. 
He has a fleet with enough submarines 
to defeat either the French or the Brit- 
ish Fleets in the Mediterranean if 
either attempted to. challenge him 
alone. British Governments since the 
war have allowed both the Navy and the 
Air Force to fall far below the strength 
necessary for such a war, and without 
French co-operation they cannot pos- 
sibly challenge Italy in the Mediter- 
ranean, But if they co-operate com- 
pletely, as they did against Germany in 
1914, they could dominate Italy and en- 
force a blockade. 

Italy’s lack of coal and gasoline would 
quickly compel her to surrender, but 
enormous havoc might be wrought dur- 
ing a few weeks of,war. Moreover, the 
Italian armies and air forces which are 
now in Eritrea and Somaliland could 
probably wreck Aden and the southern 
approaches to the Red Sea, and do great 
damage to British warships there. The 
vital line of British communications to 
India and the Far East, which depends 
upon Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria and 


Aden, could thus be paralyzed at not less 
than three points. 

It cannot be assumed, however, that 
Italy, even in defying a unanimous de- 
cision by the League, would be left 
without allies in Europe. Mussolini, if 
France turned against him, would im- 
mediately seek a working agreement with 
Germany; and probably Austria, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria could all be persuaded, 
or coerced, into a united group of 
countries which have suffered injustice 
since the Peace Treaties. Italy and Ger- 
many have many common interests, es- 
pecially because of their need for 
colonial expansion, and if the League 
did not anticipate and prevent the for- 
mation of such an alliance, Germany 
might easily make common cause with 
Italy in asserting its claim to colonies 
in Africa and to revision of the Peace 
Treaties. 

But if the situation should develop in 
that direction, it is far more probable 
that France and England would antici- 
pate Italy by promising to meet Ger- 
many’s demand for colonies if she would 
assist in restraining Italy from going 
to war against Ethiopia. In that case 
Italy might be isolated, and France 
might agree to allow Austria to “go 
Nazi,” and might hand back at least 
some of the German colonies which 
have been held under mandates of the 
League, in return for a pact of non-ag- 
gression which would relieve France of 
anxiety for years ahead. 

Bearing these possibilities in mind, 
there remains the third alternative—that 
the League should threaten “sanctions” 
against Italy, and that Mussolini would 
be forced to call off his intended cam- 
paign. But this involves two large as- 
sumptions which, at the time of writing, 
are very improbable. It assumes first 
that France will be prepared to risk a 
war with Italy, in co-operation with 
England, as a lesser danger than that 
of allowing the Ethiopian war to begin; 
and, secondly, that Mussolini would be 
unable to carry Italy into war against 
the League. 


IS dynamic personality and his re- 

markable gifts as a statesman have 
so hypnotized the world that few people 
even consider the possibility of his 
dictatorship being overthrown. Yet if 
the League accepts his challenge and 
prepares to enforce sanctions against 
him—either now or later, when Italy 
has begun to feel the strain of war— 
there will be every likelihood of uncon- 
trollable mutinies throughout the 
Italian army. His young troops have 
been encouraged and intoxicated with 
the prospect of a campaign against un- 
armed natives who are to be over- 
powered by artillery and tanks and ma- 
chine guns, by aeroplanes and poison 
gas, against which have no means 
of defence. The campaign is to begin 
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by avenging the defeat of Adowa with- 
out the slightest prospect of serious re- 
sistance, and it is to conquer vast new 
territories for Imperial Rome. But, 
when half of Italy’s effective force has 
already gone abroad, if those who re- 
main are ordered to confront the com- 
bined forces of England and France 
with the certainty of being quickly 
paralyzed by a blockade, is it really 
credible that even. Mussolini can lead 
a whole nation to disaster, which he has 
provoked by refusing to settle the 
Ethiopian dispute without resort to war ? 

Unquestionably, if Italy were forced 
to call off the Ethiopian campaign, 
Mussolini himself would be utterly dis- 
credited. Powerful and strongly or- 
ganized forces in many countries are de- 
termined to bring down the Fascist 
régime sooner or later, and they may 
exert an unexpectedly strong influence 
in the League of Nations. In France 
and England, and other countries also, 
the whole trade union movement has de- 
clared its implacable hostility at recent 
congresses, and has urged all Govern- 
ments to support the League of Nations 
in resisting him. The sympathies of 
Russia are wholly against him, and Lit- 
vinoff has become President of the 
League. His collapse would of course 
plunge Italy into chaos and_ bank- 
ruptcy, under present conditions ; but the 
countries which detest Fascism would 
face that prospect without dismay, if it 
were not that Germany also desires Italy 
to be weak, and would immediately take 
advantage of her weakness. 

Whether Mussolini fights Ethiopia 
now or not, he has led Italy to the 
threshold of bankruptcy and revolution. 
He has aroused such passions of hatred 
and enmity in East Africa that even if he 
does not fight, he will be regarded as hav- 
ing ignominiously run away. The native 
populations of Eritrea and Somalia, and 
before long those of Libya also, will re- 
volt against rulers who had threatened 
conquest and then retired without daring 
to attack, 


N either event, he will have provoked 

a conflict between the white and 
the colored races all over Africa and 
throughout the East which will embroil, 
to some extent, every country that has 
relations with the colored peoples. For 
France, no less than for England, this 
prospect of a new and unending con- 
flict with the colored races has been as 
vital a consideration as any question of 
upholding the League of Nations. If the 
League were no more than a judicial body 
like the Hague Tribunal, there would 
have been ample opportunity to find ex- 
cuses for allowing Mussolini to proceed. 
If no more than a direct threat to British 
and French interests in East Africa were 
involved in Mussolini’s’ ambitions, a 
compromise would have been found 
long ago. 


But the campaign involves, for other 
nations, three distinct problems of over- 
whelming importance. First, the whole 
system of collective security and the re- 
nunciation of warfare as a means of na- 
tional aggrandisement is at stake in the 
present issue. No one denies that what 
Mussolini wishes to do now is what 
France and England and other countries 
have done with impunity in the past. 
But Italy herself has renounced war by 
signing the Covenant of the Kellogg 
Pact, and if they are to be repudiated 
now, every country which for nearly 
twenty years has relied for security 
upon the machinery of the League must 
set itself to re-arm and revert to the 
pre-war system of alliances. 


HE question of colonial expansion 

itself is bound up with the survival 
of the League. There is no doubt what- 
ever that if Germany would return now 
to the League and apply through the 
League for a redistribution of the 
colonial mandates administered since the 
Peace Treaties, she would find satisfac- 
tion without any question of war. Al- 
most every English newspaper is already 
advocating the return of Germany’s 
colonies. Italy herself has never raised 
the question at the League, because 
Mussolini has believed in military con- 
quest as a right with which no country 
should interfere. But if the League is 
to be stultified by Mussolini’s defiance, 
the whole basis for readjustment will 
have been wrecked. 

Then there is the prospect of arousing 
a world-wide conflict between the white 
and the colored races. Under present 
conditions France and England each 
control practically one third of Africa. 
Each has more territory to administer 
than it either needs or nowadays desires. 
And in every African colony the war in 
Ethiopia must in time provoke pas- 
sionate hatred of all white men. Such 
feelings can only intensify if the war is 
prolonged, and would be all the more 
formidable if Mussolini were to fail. 
Even in South Africa General Smuts 
has already expressed the clearest warn- 
ing of what such a conflict would in- 
volve. 

In ‘northern Africa the menace to 
France comes very near home. The 
Italian colony of Libya was found to be 
virtually untenable beyond a certain dis- 
tance inland from the sea during the 
Great War. It will become much more 
untractable if the Moslems feel that they 
must revolt in sympathy with the 
Ethiopians. Tunisia, which adjoins 
Libya, is governed by France but its 


white population consists chiefly of 


Italian settlers, and the Moslems will 
quickly make the colony ungovernable 
when racial passions have been aroused. 
Right along the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, through Morocco and Algeria, 
and especially inland towards the desert 





wastes of the Sahara, the French gar- 
risons and outposts will be faced with 
new dangers. Every Frenchman knows 
what it must mean if another Abd-el- 
Krim arises in French Morocco to lead 
a religious and racial war against the 
white rulers who govern Africa. 

For England the outlook is no less 
serious if racial conflict spreads. Who 
can prevent the Moslems on the eastern 
shores of the Red Sea from striving to 
assist the Moslems who are resisting at- 
tack close to them in Ethiopia? It is 
idle to say that similar, though much 
smaller, colonial wars in the past did not 
provoke widespread sympathetic upris- 
ings. The whole world is changed since 
the Great War. The native peoples can 
now receive news from day to day by 
wireless. In the Middle East the Arabs 
are now equipped with their own aero- 
planes and tanks and machine guns, Is 
even Palestine safe from a sudden up- 
rising of the Arab peoples, revolting 
against the rule of white men and join- 
ing forces with the redoubtable Ib’n 
Saoud in Arabia? Is the Northwest 
frontier of India safe? Is even Aden 
safe—to say nothing of British Somali- 
land and the Sudan and Kenya, which 
all lie alongside the Ethiopian frontiers? 

If this Italian war begins, how many 
British military expeditions to: distant 
places will be required to cope with 
uprisings in which the Moslems may be 
expected to give a lead to all the rest? 
How many military expeditions must 
France send to Morocco and Tunisia, 
to reorganize and pacify again the terri- 
tories which Marshal Lyautey consoli- 
dated twenty years ago? Must France 
face also the probability of having to 
send expeditions to restore order in 
Madagascar—a thousand miles beyond 
the Ethiopian frontiers, and: on the 
further side of Africa? Will the revolt 
spread through the East—especially if 
Japan proposes to support Ethiopia 
against Italy? 


HESE are some of the urgent ques- 

tions upon which both France and 
England will have to decide their future 
attitude. If the League of Nations once 
more fails to face the issue which has 
arisen—of having to meet the appeal of 
one member for protection against a war 
undertaken by another member without 
submitting the dispute to arbitration by 
the League—then the whole system of 
collective security collapses once and 
for all. 

At any rate the time has come when 
England and France must both ' face 
a decisive issue. If they shirk it, then 
both must expect a much more formid- 
able crisis within a year or two, which 
they may be unable to meet. Meanwhile 
they have the opportunity to rally the 
League of Nations to assert its power, 
as well as its moral authority, for the 
first time. 
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AST August this page bore a few brief remarks pro and 
con concerning the Catholicity of Kathleen Norris as a 
novelist, and it was suggested that if any of my readers had 
something to say about it I should be glad to hear from them. 
And they certainly responded, from, as the Fourth of July 
orator puts it, the rockribbed coast of Maine to the shores 
of the golden Pacific. So this month might as well be de- 
voted to this topic. It is well worth the space, for it con- 
cerns not only Mrs. Norris’ writings but there is a prin- 
ciple involved here that contains a matter of much impor- 
tance. One reader objects to giving Mrs. Norris any un- 
necessary publicity, but her popularity is too large to be 
affected by our small voices, and they could certainly not im- 
pair it, even did we desire to do so, which I for one cer- 
tainly do not. Most of those who wrote me feel this way too. 
It is merely that they don’t think she should be using the 
Key of the Fisherman as a sort of open sesame for the worth 
of her writings. 


ET me quote from some of the letters: 

“Much of her thought is given expression in a style that 
savors of common sense within the limitations of popular 
appeal with its somewhat paganistic idealism. The motives 
prompting her seem analogous to those prompting me when 
as a butcher I was selling ham to customers whose health 
demanded lamb: I was a dietician only when being that did 
not interfere with my being a butcher. Mrs. Norris is a 
Catholic, no doubt a very good one, when being a Catholic 
does not endanger her written appeal to her public.” 

“Reading her books confirms my opinion that she is not a 
Catholic writer, nor has she any real Catholic principles. 
Her old ladies say the rosary and attend Benediction, but 
her young ones receive attentions from married employers 
and console them in their wives’ absence. It is her privilege 
to write thus but why does she bring in religion at all if she 
doesn’t truly present its ideals?” 

“I suspected from her first book—Mother—that she had 
been brought up a Catholic but that her religion was not a 
vital matter with her. Her recent books are hopelessly com- 
monplace.” 

“I think Mrs. Norris not only doesn’t represent the 
Catholic viewpoint but she even trades on it—almost exploits 
it. She has today the greatest appeal of any woman writer 
If she sincerely wished to, what an opportunity 
she has to enlighten the women of America on the beautiful 
doctrines of our Faith. And this without moralizing or writ- 
ing pious books. I know she could because I read every 
novel she writes—and how hard it is to lay the book down 
before the end.” 


HE last letter, from which I hope to quote more at some 
other time, sums up the whole matter excellently. Perhaps 
it is unfair to mention in comparison to Mrs. Norris such an 
author as Sigrid Undset, because she is an author for the 


ages and not for the diversion of a passing afternoon. But, 


she wrote herself into the Church with a great trilogy for 
which she was awarded the Nobel prize. In her books there 
are passages which offend some readers, but all would surely 
admit that the great cycle of innocence and sin and re- 
pentance and punishment is there. And no one will say that 
her people do not come to life on her pages. There is also 


the German writer, Gertrude von le Fort, whose dramatic 
But translations always 


sense makes eloquent the Faith. 
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impair the value of writing, so let us consider two women 
authors who are as definitely American as Mrs. Norirs her- 
self. First of all, however, it is only fair to mention an early 
novel of Mrs. Norris’ pen, called Little Ships, which was 
never serialized, which is a definitely Catholic tale. 

Within the last year we have had two excellent Catholic 
novels by women, not preachy books, not full of pretty piety, 
but books which apply to everyday life the deepest tenets of 
the Faith. Ethel Cooke Eliot wrote a book called Her Soul 
To Keep which is utterly Catholic, not only in intent. It 
draws the comparison between the results of both living and 
dying on the part of a group of Catholics and a group of ex- 
tremely attractive pagans. It is a vital, modern, American 
book, and it won praise from the secular magazines. There 
has also been published Eleanor Chilton’s Follow the Furies 
—a bitter book, an unhappy book really, and perilously close 
to a work of genius. This author makes no compromise with 
a possible buying public. She is an artist who happens 
to be also a Catholic who understands her faith. She writes 
of the barren results of educating a girl to be sure there 
is no one but herself to make, mar, redeem, bless, or curse 
herself. Though the book contains a Jesuit and a mother 
who gave up her religion and later clutched it again to her 
heart, I noticed no secular criticism mentioned these things, 
as they usually do (an excellent book, but cluttered with prac- 
tices of the Roman Catholic Church), for the artistry of the 
book swept them into actual comprehension that here was a 
book where a certain set of principles counted when adhered 
to and also counted when not adhered to. 


UT neither of these authors has come within miles of the 

popularity of Mrs. Norris and therefore their effect on a 
public doesn’t come within miles of that of the latter. And 
now, just this week, I find an editorial by her, this time 
on problems in dealing with childhood and babyhood traits. 
It is a good commonsense article—but somewhere in it I find 
the remarkable sentences: “Mothers know there is no child- 
hood fault which cannot be wiped out, leaving the child all 
the stronger for the change. The codperating element in 
these changes on children used to be called ‘grace.’ It is an- 
other word for love, if we will but carry it to the height 
where all good things are merged in love.” 

Used to be called grace! You see, here is the trouble. 
Mrs. Norris adds, as a sort of afterthought, that it is a super- 
natural gift, but she has nullified any Catholic value her 
statement might have had by that word used to be called 
grace. She knows perfectly well that millions still call it 
grace, but, as the butcher wrote me in the letter quoted above, 
she gives her customers ham if they want it instead of lamb. 
If I may put in a very bad pun, of late much of what she 
has been handing out has certainly been exactly that. 

Many of the letters speak of her Irish stories, but we must 
leave the discussion of those for another time. However, 
there is a story in the Cosmopolitan Magazine for August, a 
delightful example of her Irish stories. But what interests me 
just now and most of all is just why Mrs. Norris is con- 
sidered the right person to be on the board of editors which 
selects the books to be published by the Catholic Book of the 
Month Club. If anywhere, here is the place for understand- 
ing the principles of Catholicism, and surely the years of 
writing as she has must have dulled her comprehension, not 
perhaps of the principles themselves, but of her serene of 
selection of works which embody them. 





THE RED JUDAS 


By Douglas Newton 


TERROR stalked through Hungary! Bela Kun was 
Dictator! Secretly and by stealth gallant men and 


women were fighting against him and the Red Horror 


that masquetaded as his government, when Someone 


betrayed the Cause, and sold a list of names to the 
enemy. To bein that list spelled Death. © 
By whose traitor hand had the blow been dealt? 


Who was the Red Judas? 


Sommwimrs in the distance an 
army truck rushed: through the night. 
It was far away and the noise of it was 
slurred and deadened by the dank mists 
of April rain, yet in that dead city its 
going was ominously distinct.. There 
was a spatter of rifle shooting like 
popping corks. The “Terror Boys” 
were out hunting men. 

The sick man on the bed stopped 
muttering. He always did at such 
sounds. Even:through his delirium he 
knew them. They had brought to him 
the hurts from which he was now 
dying. 

The girl sitting close enough to his 
head to catch his slightest whisper, 
uttered a low sound that might have 
been impatience or desperation. 
she listened to the truck. Her ear, 
tuned to the tomb-like quietude of the 
night, could follow its roaring course. 
It was across the Danube. 

She bent over the dying man and 
said: “Go on, Orgrof. You are safe. 
What were the names you were just 
telling me?” 

Her voice was strangely deep for a 
woman. It was a husky alto, vibrant 
and almost masculine. Under the ten- 
sion of the;moment the latter quality 
was more pronounced. It was a com- 
pelling voice, too. The sick man re- 
sponded to it with child-like obedience. 

“Names ?” tee, 

“You were telling me who was"to see 
to the rifles. It was Vigardo, wasn’t 
it ?”? a 

“But of course itiwas Vigardo,” the 
dying man uttered with the fretfulmess 
of fever. “He knows where, we hid 
. the rifles. “Gyorgy helps him ?:?,- 

“VYes,”~the girl breathed urgently. 
“Vigardo, Gyorgy, and who else?” 

Even as she spoke she was writing 
down the names. She had to put the 
book on the bed agaist the dying man’s 


But 


body and crouch close over it in order 
to write carefully and neatly, for the 
room was very dark. Not only had 
the revolution cut off all light in Buda- 
pest, but men had been dragged from 
their homes and shot for showing no 
more than a glimmer. Lighted rooms 
at night meant conspirators plotting 
counter-revolution. 

Though this room was at the top of 
a tall building and its window was care- 
fully screened with a blanket, the girl 
did not dare remove the cardboard mask 
that smothered most of the light com- 
ing from the candle-stub. More, she 
did not want to. There was that in her 
manner, in her urgency in dragging 
names from the delirious man, in her 
stealthy writing, that spoke of a fear of 
light. 

Her method of writing down the 
names was furtive. She entered each in 
a tiny, precise and beautiful writing in 
her book, but in a curious way—she 
wrote them between the lines of print. 
Hers was a strange notebook. It was 
a small volume bound in olive-green 
leather; a pocket edition of the poems 
of Petofi, the most ardent and National 
of Hungary’s patriot poets. 

To add to the stealth of her writing 
she buried the names in odd places be- 


tween the print all over the book, so - 


that anyone casually turning the leaves 
would be: Jikely to miss them. It was 
safer to hide those names thus; they 
:were of men in conspiracy. The girl’s 
hunger for the mames seemed un- 
appeasable. Whenever the dying man’s 
mind wandered she drew it back with 
the deep magnetism of her voice. 

So it had-been for hours; ,the girl 
crouching close to the man in the dark- 
ness.. Where the candle light struck on 
-the page of the book her thin pencil 
and strong hand moved, always writing 
names. 
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Yet though she seemed so con- 
centrated and aloof, she was afraid, 
Every now and then she would still the 
tossing and muttering of the man to 
listen. It was not to the sound of dis- 
tant shooting that she listened, or the 
occasional uproar from the embankment 
across the Danube, where Béla Kan’s 
“Dictatorship of the Proletariat” were 
noisily recreating a new world. It was 
for some sound smaller and more per- 
sonal, that she kept alert. Even then 
she nearly missed it. Quite suddenly 


-she heard the footsteps of two men 


outside the house. She had reckoned 
on the graveyard silence of the stricken 
city to give her longer warning, but 
they were at the door below before she 
could spring to her feet. 

She ran to the half-opened door of 
the room. Her movements were awk- 
ward—from stiffness or fear. She hung 
hesitant in uncertainty. Footfalls rang 
on the stone floor below. One of the 
men spoke. It was the voice of Dr. 
Ignatius Ady, who had left her in 
charge of Orgrof, and she turned back 
as though reassured. She had no fear 
of him. 

Then the other man spoke, and she 
gave a gasp of panic. She fluttered 
back to the door again. She wanted to 
dash across the landing to hide herself 
—and especially her book of names— 
from the man Dr. Ady had brought, but 
the over-caution of a weak nature in- 
timidated her. The men _ mounted 
higher. She darted back to the side 
of the sick-bed for fear of being caught 
with the book. She looked wildly about, 
seeking some secure hiding place for it. 
No place seemed safe enough, not even 
under the dying man’s mattress, for the 
book might tumble out if Dr. Ady 
moved the man. 


ER terror continued until the feet 

of the men were actually on the 
last flight of stairs, then suddenly she 
lifted the shaded candle from the bedside 
table and set it on the mantelpiece. The 
action plunged the room into a deeper 
darkness. Swiftly she caught a chair 
and set it under the candle... When the 
two men entered she was standing, as 
though she had just risen from reading. 
Her fingers, even, marked an innocent 
page in the book. When Dr. Ady spoke 
she put the book on the mantelpiece and 
came forward. -But always she moved 
so that the light would reveal as little 
of her as possible to the other man. 
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All her fear was centered on him. 
Of all the men this was one she dreaded 
most. She knew him—all Hungary did 
—and her terror was that he knew her. 
Indeed, at the sound of her voice this 
newcomer looked at her sharply. There 
was a telltale timbre in that deep voice 
that was distinctive and put him on his 
guard. He ignored the dying man—the 


* living could be more dangerous. He 


fixed his eyes on the girl. The dark- 
ness of the room made him even more 
wary, and he moved deliberately to 
catch a glimpse of her face. She could 
not avoid him though she wished to, 
and with reason, for though her tall 
boyish figure and face were half in 
shadow she saw he recognized her— 
and that the recognition did not please 
him. 


E was a tall, bearded man with 

square-set shoulders. He was over 
sixty, but vigorous, and he had about 
him a sense of power that was both 
magnetic and impersonal. His eyes 
searching for the features of the girl 
were now like splinters of blue ice lit 
by a cold fire. 

Dr. Ady, kindly, plump, announced 
from the bed that Orgrof still lived. 
His companion ignored that. He asked 
the girl in a harsh voice: 

“You have been alone with 
Orgrof since the doctor left?” 

The hostility in his tone started the 
girl’s panic anew; she faltered: “Yes, 
Highness——” 

“No names, please,” the man said. 
“Nobody came here?” 

“Nobody.” 

Orgrof stirred and began to mutter. 
The bearded man swung on the doctor: 
“What does he say?” he asked, frown- 
ing, 

The girl trembled. 
betray her ? 

“It is about a woman,” Ady said. 
“It is mainly incoherent.” 

The bearded man was not satisfied: 
“He has been doing that all the time— 
muttering ?” he demanded, narrow eyed. 

“Practically all the time.” The girl 
had wit enough to seem frank. 

“Always about a woman?” 


Count 


Would Orgrof 


The 


| bearded man’s voice was anxious as well 


a menacing. 

“Mostly, I think. He talked of his 
boyhood, too, and the war .. . just 
rambling.” 

“Tt is generally like that,” the kindly 
Ady helped her out. “Just a rumble 
of disconnected memories. He has 
Never been conscious and _ never 
will be.” 

“And you have nursed him all the 
time?” the bearded man said. He was 
still anxious to know if she had learnt 
any secrets. 

“Well, no, this young lady did not 
come to the house until the evening of 
the day I brought him, but at once, she 


came to my help. I did not know she 
knew the Count.” 


At once the bearded man’s eyes 


hardened on the girl. 


“TI—I feared to—to betray any 
knowledge in these times,” she faltered. 

The man called Highness muttered, 
“Sensible enough.” Yet he came back 
implacably to the old point: “You are 
sure you heard nothing else — no 
politics ?” 

“I don’t know.” The man’s grim in- 
sistence was scattering her nerve. Her 
panic led her to make a terrible mistake. 
“You see—I was reading.” 

She lifted the book from the mantel 
to prove it. It was only as her fingers 
grasped it that she realized her danger. 
It was then too late. The visitor took 
the book and moved into the light. He 
stared at the title of the book, opened 
it, read a line or two. If he had looked 
into her eyes he must have seen, even 


‘through the shadows, the panic terror 


of an animal who knew that death was 
very close. 

But he did not look. The poem stirred 
him. He read the whole of the first, 
turned the page. She knew that they 
were the two pages on which she had 
written the first of the names; to see it 
would tell this man what she was, and 
that meant death. . . . But he was a 
man of action. He shut the book and 
handed it back to her. 

“But not such a bad book, my child,” 
he said, and the fire that Petofi can always 
kindle in a Hungarian heart made him 


gentler. “It was kind of you to stay 
with Count Orgrof. You knew him 
well ?” 


“I—I had seen him before,” the girl 
said in a strained whisper. 

“You succored him, that is what mat- 
ters,” he smiled. “It was brave of you 
to stay in Budapest when so many have 
escaped.” ~ 

“T was not able to get away,” she fal- 
tered, “though I may. Is it wrong of 
me to try to?” 

“Who can blame you? Who knows 
what waits for our kind here?” shrugged 
the man. “I hope you succeed—God go 
with you.” 


HE heard him lock the door as she 
crossed to her room, but even 
though she felt safe she lay on her bed, 
fists clenched, fighting against her fear. 
For hours she lay, ears straining, nerves 
jumping at any sound. She nearly cried 
out as the doctor knocked gently at her 
door to tell her that Orgrof was dead. 
When she heard the first car rumble 
through the tunnel that goes under old 
Buda hill she rose, donned her fur coat 
and, after making sure she had left noth- 
ing incriminating in the room, slipped 
like a shadow out of the house. In her 
pocket was the book of Petofi’s poems. 
She kept her hand on it always. 
She crossed the Danube by the Ferenz- 


Joserf bridge. It was greasy with un- 
swept mud. Since freedom had been pro- 
claimed there had been nobody willing to 
clean the streets. She passed the Hun- 
garia Hotel with its planted machine- 
guns and its sentries armed with hand- 
grenades as well as rifles. All the walls 
were covered with patches—like blood. 
Red posters everywhere, shouting endless 
proclamations. 

She reached the great mass of the 
Parliament buildings. Doors were con- 
stantly opening, showing rooms filled 
with men talking and gesticulating. The 
room she entered at last held a bed as 
well as several big tables. It was almost 
unendurably heated, yet Assistant-Com- 
missary Garnison at a table near the 
window shivered and coughed perpetu- 
ally. Frail and serious, he was of the 
idealistic type of revolutionary. He had 
an austere sense of duty and was burn- 
ing his life out remorselessly in over- 
work, 

One of his assistants took the girl to 
him, but he did not look up until she said 
hoarsely: “I have the names.” He 
glanced up and put out his hand. She 
did not give him the olive-green book, 
but said desperately: “You will give me 
the permit ?” 

“That has been promised,” he said with 
severity. “The People do not break their 
word,” 

She handed across the book, but in her 
nervousness forgot to explain it. He 
frowned at its title, turned to the fly 
pages, scowled as the found nothing. 
Only when she showed him how she had 
written the names between the printed 
lines did he relax. 


sé UT this is clever,” he said. He 

read name after name. “But this is 
splendid! A great work for Freedom, 
citizeness....” A fit of coughing over- 
came him. “Are these all ?” 

“All I could get before Orgrof died.” 

“He died? Well, it is a little ahead 
of his friends.” 

“You will give me the permit,” she 
said shakily. He drew a paper towards 
him and began to write. 

“It is for a party,” she reminded him. 

“How many ?” 

“Three,” she said faintly, “and you 
said we would be helped to the frontier.” 

“That, too,” he nodded, writing on 
another slip. “The People keep their 
promises. Here is a train pass. A train 
for Gyor leaves at noon. No farther; 
the Austrians are closing the frontier. 
But here is an address of a man who 
deals with the Austrian food-smugglers ; 
they will be glad of your permit to help 
them across the frontier,” 

She walked towards the door, hesitated, 
came back to him. 

“Can I have the book for a moment?” 
she asked. Garnison stiffened, his hand 
reaching down to the pistol on his hip. 
“T have. another name to add,” she said. 
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He opened the book at the fly-leaf, slid 
it across the table, not taking his hand 
from it. He watched her like a cat. But 
when he took back the book and saw the 
name she had written he was shaken. 

“Is he in it?” he gasped, and as she 
nodded: “But how? He is living quietly 
on his estate in Transylvania.” 


“He visited Orgrof last night,” she said 
in a flat voice. 
“In Buda—now!” he cried. “We will 


deal with him.” His eyes grew curious. 
“Do you hate him so much then ?” 

It was not hate, but fear. The name 
was that of the bearded man she had 
called Highness. She feared him be- 
cause he had recognized her. 


II 


HE gipsy fiddler and the Bavarian 
pianist stopped playing. Stephen 
Varosmarvy did not applaud. He even 
caught his partner’s hands as she clapped. 
Her pretty, far too thin face looked up in 
surprise. He did not explain, but merely 
drew her towards the ring of tables. 
They headed for a table where a young 
man in the early twenties sat alone. This 
youngster was notably well and warmly 
dressed in this gathering of the shabby; 
besides he was well shaved and washed 
in a city where soap was almost’ a 
miracle. This and his well-nourished air 
made him unique. 


He was of ordinary build, but firmly © 


rather than gracefully made. -He: was 
attractive enough, yet he would have re- 
mained commonplace but for a china 
little squarer than ordinary and eyés 
that were intelligent and grave under a 
mask of shy casualness. Such eyes 
could be betrayed at times into a flame 
of idealism. As Stephen Varosmarvy 
reached this young man’s table he tried to 
get rid of his companion, but she said: 

“An Englishman—and smoking real 
tobacco. Rich! I shall most certainly 
join you.” 

“Baby snatcher!” Stephen said dis- 
passionately. 

“This is Erzebet Brio, young “Dom. 
Erzebet, this is the English child 
cousin, Dominic Sable, I’ve been: so 
careful not to tell you about.” 

Dominic rose and smiled at the girl, 
but he looked a question at Stephen. -You 
never knew exactly what a girl was in 
these refugee gatherings. 

“Countess of the Holy Roman Empire 
in her own right—once,” Stephén’ said 
laconically. “What are you now, Erze- 
bet ?” e. SA8 

“If your English cousin is a member 
of a Mission, I’m going to ask him to 
get me a job counting blankets,” she said 
in clear, convent English. 

“Don’t abuse my influence,” said 
Stephen. “Half the women in Vienna 
want that job; the other half are waiting 
to be covered with them.” His hand 
made a tiny gesture to Dominic indicat- 
ing the impossibility of privacy. “Tl 


walk back with you to your hotel, Dom. 
I’ve been thinking over your offer—” 

“You have a lamp to yourself, and a 
full bottle of Nussberger,” said the girl, 
deliberately sitting herself at the table. 
“You must be sickeningly rich, Mr. 
Sable.” 

“He’s a millionaire in a stable cur- 
rency,” said Stephen with that weary 
lightness that all these ruined youngsters 
adopted. “He could buy up the Austrian 
Treasury.” : 

“Impossible,” laughed the girl. “The 
profiteers haven’t left so much money 
loose in the world.” 

“He’s a profiteer,” said Stephen. 

The girl looked puzzled, especially as 
Dominic Sable laughed. 

“It’s true,” Dominic told her. Not 
having the hardiness to snub her, he 
sat down. After a shrug of hopelessness 
Stephen also resigned himself. 

“Tt’s true,” Dominic went on. “Only 
it was my uncle who was the profiteer— 
an accidental one. He wanted to do 
something in the war, but he could not 
fight. Instead he used quite a lot of his 
money to finance an engineer. My uncle 
did this on the purest patriotic grounds. 
It was a blow to him to find his money 
returned to him a thousandfold. He died, 
the most sheepish of all millionaires. As 
I was his next of kin his shameful gold 
came to me.” 

“But he doesn’t suffer too much,” 
Stephen commented. 

“No, I rather like it. Also it is a 
great help in enabling me to do things.” 

The girl said seta “Ah, yes, what 
couldn’t you do.” 

“He is not too big 2 a fool,” Stephen 
told her dryly. “Also, don’t forget he 
has a wise and strong-minded cousin who 
knows how to counter the wiles of local 
sirens.” 

“Pig,” said Erzebet. “How did you 
manage to have anything so respectable 
in your family ?” 

“Beware, Dom,” Stephen made a long 
arm round the acetylene lamp and brought 
back a dish. 

“This is real food, Erzebet. I had 
meant to take it home in a piece of news- 
paper, but since there is no other way of 
stopping a woman—eat.” 

The girl stared at the remains of the 
tongue with a strange stillness. Dominic 
was horrified at the way her thin throat 
worked and to see that her eyes were 
filled with tears. Stephen Varosmarvy 
saw it. too. He patted her thin fingers 
as they gripped like a desperate animal’s 
claws at the table edge. 

“There, little oné—I:am sorry: What 
brutes we have become, ‘even -in>our 
humor, in our adversity. Eat; my’ dear:” 

The girl whispered: ‘“All—oll of it?” 


Such was her tone that Doniinic-turned 


away abruptly to mutter : 

“You've been thinking over my offer, 
Stephen ?” 

Stephen Varosmarvy also turned his 


shoulder on the starving girl and said 
softly, making time: 
“You say you want to help us ?” 

“T said I came down here expressly to 
help you,” corrected Dominic. 

“I see how you can. Lend me that big 
Rolls, and, of course, as much gas as you 
can obtain.” 

“You can have the car, if—” 

“Tying strings to it?” Stephen mocked, 

“Tf I go with you,” Dominic finished 
calmly. 

“Anxious about your precious car?” 

“No need to be an ass. The car’s a 
gift—if you like. Only, I want a little 
excitement, too.” 

“No,” Stephen shook his head. 
can’t involve your Mission.” 

“I’m not attached to my Mission— 
officially. I’ve purposely kept myself 
clear of red tape—for this. So don't 
worry about that.” 

“Anyhow, you mustn’t take risks.” 

“I expected some,” Dominic said. 
“Don’t be a chump, Stephen. I actually 
came down here expecting tougher do- 
ings. I thought that the revolutionaries 
had snaffled you in Hungary and I meant 
to get in to get you away.” 

Stephen Varosmarvy laughed outright. 

“So that’s the real reason for your 
innocent presence in Vienna ?” 


“You 
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“Yes,” Dominic Sable told him dog- 
gedly. “Also, there’s the excitement. If 
you're wanting my car for that kind of 
purpose, I’m keen to help—actively.” 

Another dance was going on. Stephen 
sat drumming his fingers on the table top 
and frowning at the revolving couples. 
There were not many of them, but they 
were all Hungarians—refugees from the 
land where Béla Kun had proclaimed a 
government that meant the death of their 
kind. Most had slipped across the fron- 
tier before the Red Guards or the 
Austrians had closed it, but some had 
managed to make a stealthy escape since. 

That was why Dominic had made his 
cousin bring him here. He had learnt 
that this inn in the Street of Our Lady’s 
Robe was something more than a ren- 
dezvous for the Magyar exiles. It was 
the headquarters for a counter-revolution 
to rescue those of their kind who re- 
mained in the danger zone of Hungary. 

Stephen, too, was weighing discretion 
against Dominic’s usefulness. For a 
minute he sat frowning and undecided. 
Then he muttered, “Wait a minute, 
Dom,” rose and went across the inn to a 
door at the back. 


III 


OMINIC SABLE stared about the 

inn. It was not one of the brassily 

bright gathering places, where the prof- 

iteers, the currency-mongers and the 

women who preferred” such to slow 

starvation, made orgy in spite of govern- 
ment restrictions. 

These men and girls, mainly young, 
mostly of good Magyar family, were but 
stealing an hour from loneliness and fear 
in a strange and ominous city. They 
sought not only human companionship 
but the music and dancing so instinctive 
to their blood. 

There was nothing luxurious about this 
small cellar in the Street of Our Lady’s 
Robe. It was a very ordinary wine café 
with dull walls and fittings. Only a 
single electric bulb was allowed and in- 
adequate and smelly acetylene lamps had 
to reinforce its light. In it even the 
waiters looked wraithlike. They were 
half starved, too. , 

The food they served was not ap- 
petizing. Yellow ration bread of maize 
and chestnut flour, a bit of white flour, 
smuggled, of course, and worth its weight 
in gold, the inevitable pickled cabbage 






SPRING TO HER FEET. 
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and turnips, minute rations of meat that 
was, perhaps, horse flesh. A dreary 
menu in a dreary place, where only the 
music was really alive. 

Those who danced, tall and limby men, 
supple, thin women with a fire that defied 
misery, were carried into another world 
for the length of asong. In that moment 
not even their dowdy clothes nor the 
privation in their faces could obliterate 
the unmistakable gallantry of race. 

Erzebet Brio said at his elbow: “Have 
you a good supply of cigarettes, Mr. 
Sable ?” 

Dominic turned with his case. He 
tried not to see how completely she had 
cleared the dishes. She inhaled luxuri- 
ously. 

“How is it you are Stephen Varos- 
marvy’s cousin?” she asked. 

“My grandmother was a Varosmarvy.” 
he told her. “When her father was at 
the Legation in England she met my 
grandfather. We’ve always kept the 
families linked. The Varosmarvy boys 
came to St. Edmund’s, the English 
Catholic public school.” 

“TI know. I went to Brighton to learn 
English myself.” 


SHE HEARD FOOTSTEPS OUTSIDE THE HOUSE. THEY 
WERE AT THE DOOR BELOW BEFORE SHE COULD 
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“Did you—how splendid. I was at St. 
Edmund’s with Stephen, that’s how we 
can be so rude to each other.” 

“Doesn’t the war make a difference ?” 

“Does it with you—or with anybody 
in Austria~-Hungary ?” 

“No. It’s funny. We seemed just 
friends—agreeing to differ. Did you 
fight ?” 

“Only right at the end. 
school. I’m younger than Stephen, you 
know. He did splendidly, didn’t he?” 

“Tt is his métier,’ she smiled. “He is 
one of those quiet great ones that the 
world never knows to be great.” 

“That’s how he was at school—the 
leader behind the leaders. I am glad 
he got out of Hungary. I was afraid—” 

“And came down here to rescue him,” 
the girl laughed. “Yes, you are certainly 
a Varosmarvy.” 

“T’ll take that as a compliment.” he 
laughed back. 

“Is it—in this age? Our age has no 
use for knights-errant who will die for 
an idea, Mr. Sable.” 

“They have their uses, surely,” he 
smiled with his unexpected eagerness. 
“Isn’t Stephen doing rescue work ?” 

“Would we tell—if we knew?” she 
laughed. “But the fact that Stephen 
Varosmarvy is outside Hungary argues 
that he has something better to do than 
remaining inside.” 

Stephen came back with another man. 

His companion was of medium height, 
yet so massive that he looked short. 
Heavy, graying side whiskers made his 
fleshy face even squarer. He had a very 
white, high forehead, and there was a 
sense of authority about him. He was a 
man who could be a little stupid but 
always compelling and often dangerous, 
Stephen introduced him as Julius Roth. 
and Erzebet rose with a murmured: 
“Highness.” 

“The Archduke—?” Dominic began. 

“It is not necessary,” said the other. 
“Royalty in a world of Republics has 
become a bad joke. I am just Julius 
Roth, please.” 

Stephen looked at Erzebet Brio. She 
moved away. 

Dominic handed him his cigarette case 
and was calling for wine when Julius 
Roth said: “Thank you—nothing, Mr. 
Sable.” - 


I was at 


OMINIC learnt later that he had 
made a solemn vow at the shrine of 
St. Stephen neither to drink, smoke nor 
taste any luxury until Hungary was free 
again, 
“I think it would be excellent if you 
did lend us yourself—with your car.” 
“T would like it so, Highness.” 
“Please—not Highness. Herr Roth, 
if you must. Well, I think that you being 
in your car would help. Austria has 
Captain Frey’s. Red Guards to trouble 
us, and we don’t know how much this 
government is linked with Hungary.” 


£ 
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“My cousin does not yet know the 
meaning of all this,” Stephen put in. 

“Oh, explain—explain,” Julius Roth 
said impatiently. He was plainly more 
prone to action than diplomacy. 

“It is this,” Stephen told Dominic. 
“We have an organization—among other 
things it gets people who are in danger 
out of Hungary.” 

“T can get permits to visit and report 
on outlying famine areas,” Dominic sug- 
gested. 

“Intelligent fellow,” Stephen smiled. 
“That is the thing. Especially if you 
can add my name to the permit, as, say, 
your interpreter.” 

“They know I speak German and 
Magyar.” 

“Well, as guide, courier and general 
nurse.” 

Dominic laughed. “And what par- 
ticular locality am I anxious to visit?” 

“Burgenland,” Julius Roth said bluntly. 

“Too obvious,” objected Stephen. 
“Need you be specific? You could 
show an interest in the whole industrial 
tract from Wiener Neustadt to Graz.. 
The government will be only too glad 
for you to go there. It is a Socialist 
stronghold and it will look as though 
they are showing interest in it.” 

“And we want permits for when?” 

“At once would not be too early,” his 
cousin told him. 


Iv 


T took Dominic Sable two days to ob- 
tain the necessary permits. Stephen 
kept him waiting several more. When 
he was ready he acted like a sword stroke. 
He telephoned Dominic to start within 
an hour, 

“Bring food—as much as you can, and 
brandy,” was all he said. “And rugs and 
coats for a long cold drive.” 

Stephen took the wheel when he joined 
Dominic and drove the car at a speed 
exceeding even a Viennese taxj driver’s 
along the very bad road that strikes 
southward from the capital. 

Quite early Dominic learnt how useful 
their permits were to be. They were 
stopped several times, usually by men in 
uniform of the Volkswehr. 

“The Volkswehr think we’re on a food 
hoarding expedition,” Stephen explained. 
“They are anxious that good farmers’ 
food should not go to feed ‘Red Vienna.’ 
‘Let them starve,’ say they.” 

“But you said Wiener Neustadt was a 
Socialist stronghold.” 

“The town and workshops, yes, but the 
Austrian countryside remains strongly 
conservative.” 

“We're heading for the old Ostmark,” 
he told Dominic. “The border marches 
where the Empire once strung its castles 
to stem the advance of the Turks—and 
us.” 

“Both of wus—or 
Dominic asked. 

“Me and a bit of you—the invading 


merely you?” 
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hordes of the wandering Magyars. We 
were as dangerous to Europe as the 
Turks until King Stephen Christianized 
us, and then we became the sword arm 
of the Popes and took it out of the Turks, 
Burgenland is the modern name of the 
district.” 

“But doesn’t that belong to Hungary ?” 

“Nobody knows—yet,” Stephen said 
grimly. “And that gives me a qualm 
of conscience about bringing you, young 
Dom.” 

“Any special reason for that?” 

“Well, you may be shot by so many 
different people. The Austrians have 
grabbed the frontier strip. Our side say 
we’ve held it for centuries and mean to 
go on holding it. Then the Czechs and 
the Croats who have been grabbing 
boundaries, swear it’s heaven’s ordained 
‘corridor’ to link them together. Four 
separate parties ready to shoot us up, 
Dominic !” 

“And now that’s off your mind,” 
grinned Dominic. 

“Had to mention it,” Stephen laughed. 
“That’s the dangerous side. Of course 
this disturbance makes a very good line 
of country for the smuggler. It’s lonely 
land with few communications—and 
marshy.” 


GAIN they swung off the main road. 
The hills began to give way to flat 
drear lands. In the last light of the day 
they came to a gloomy region of marsh, 
the Hamsag. Before them loomed the 
desolate expanse of a great lake. 

“The Ferté Lake,” Stephen said. “The 
foot of it is definitely in Hungary, but 
on this side of it they’re still squabbling 
for possession.” 

“You’re expecting refugees to come 
this way tonight?” Dominic’s voice was 
excited. 

“I hope tonight. But if not tonight it 
should be tomorrow. Will you mind 
waiting ?” 

“I’m here to take things as they come.” 

Stephen turned the car off the road 
and drove across country so rough that 
Dominic began to fear for their springs. 
Presently a square block of blackness 
showed up against the glimmer of the 
lake. It was a hut. Running alongside 
so that the car was hidden in the shadow, 
they got out. At once Dominic was 
stung by the penetrating bitterness of 
the cold which poured like a breath of 
ice across the flat land. 

“The Carpathian breeze has a bit of a 
bite in it, eh?” Stephen shivered. 

He led the way to the lake side of the 
hut and opened the door. It was a stouter 
structure than Dominic had expected for 
it was built of half-trunks heavily tarred. 
Inside it seemed steam-heated after the 
cold. Stephen lit a stump of candle. 

Dominic busied himself opening the 
hampers while his cousin lit a fire of wood 
in a huge old cauldron that was pierced 
with holes. The wood was dry, but it 
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filled the hut with a fog of smoke that 
set both men coughing. The cracks in 
the walls were covered with sacking. 

“Wood fires mean flames and sparks,” 
Stephen said, “and we don’t know how 
many bad friends may be about tonight.” 

Soon the cauldron was a glowing mass 
of wood, yet Stephen continued to feed 
the fire until the heat became scarcely 
bearable. 

“Those who come to-night will be cold 
from nerves and a long journey.” 
Stephen said. “Wood is dear. The 
rufian who keeps us supplied will die 
in a palace.” 

Stephen went outside to watch, only to 
return a moment later for a motor rug to 
drape over his heavy coat. Sleet was 
beginning to drive against the hut. 
Dominic took a scalding mug of tea out 
to his cousin, who was crouching out of 
the wind against the hut while he kept 
his eyes fixed on the end of the lake. 

“That’s life-saving,” Stephen muttered 
as he drank. “Keep a big pot on the 
hob.” : 

“When do you expect them ?” 

“Between now and — sometime,” 
shrugged Stephen. “There are no time- 
tables when running for your life.” 

“Let me take a turn watching.” 

“You may have to, if they’re a week. 
Meanwhile I suffer from the affliction 
that if I don’t do it myself, something 
may go wrong.” 

Dominic returned to the fire laughing, 
but he understood. Under his offhand 
manner Stephen Varosmarvy had a te- 
nacious sense of personal obligation. It 
was about four in the morning when 
Stephen thumped on the side of the hut. 
Dominic ran out to him. His cousin 
said in a voice jagged with cold: 

“Look down the side of the lake, about 
two o'clock from us. . Do you 
follow ?” 

“Of course—I was in the army, too.” 

“Do you see lights?” 


“Nothing.” Dominic said after a 
minute. 
“Wait. Wait! They daren’t be rash 


—as we can’t be.” 


OMINIC stared through the sting- 
ing, inky blackness. Suddenly he 
cried: “Yes—by Jove!” 

But it was not a light. It was the flash 
of a firearm. They heard the crack of 
the report a moment later. Quickly two 
more explosions came. 

Stephen groaned: “St. Istvan, what a 
mess. . Oh, Little Flower help 
them—and us.” 

Now there was quite a scattering of 
distant lights. Then a beam of light 
stabbed out. Stephen muttered: “Sorry, 
Dom,” and began clicking on and off his 
flashlight. 

“For me? Don’t be an ass, Stephen. 
What is happening ?” 

“The blessed saints only know, but 
we'll have to run risks. Our people are 


down there ; but whether it is Béla Kun’s 
or the Austrian guards who shoot at 
them must be chanced.” 

“They’re moving this way. Hadn’t we 
better go to meet them ?” 

“Will you?—fine. We may seem like 
a battalion of local police and so frighten 
them.” They ran along beside the lake. 
There were two centers of firing—one 
remaining fixed at the distant end of 
the lake, one coming towards them. The 
latter went on, the former died down 
after a few exchanges. 

That coming towards them was one- 
sided. It was the work of three or four 
men firing after someone as they ran. 
They saw the flare of light on faces as 
rifles were fired, but no answering shots 
from the people being pursued. 

Quite suddenly they were upon a group 
of shadows moving at a run towards 
them. A woman screamed. A man’s 
voice swore in German. Stephen cried 
in the same tongue: “Is that Kurt?” 

“St. Francis be praised,” a voice called 
back. ‘The Reds are chasing us.” 

Stephen called to Dominic: “Bear to 
the left, advance and shout.” 

He swung away to the right himself, 
bellowing in German: “Spread out, boys. 
Get behind them and round them up.” 

A rifle blazed ahead, showing in its 
flare a few men about thirty yards away. 
Stephen replied with four rapid shots. 
He was using an automatic pistol, and 
he swung his arm wide to give the effect 
of several men shooting. Dominic be- 
gan to shout lustily. Two men detached 
themselves from the fleeing group and 
turned towards the pursuers. 


T was as well they did. Dominic ran 

full tilt into a man who seemed quite 
competent to do rough scrapping. He 
was a tough and wiry specimen and 
grabbed Dominic by the neck and thigh 
at once. Dominic was on his back, in 
danger of having the life squeezed out 
of him, when one of the fugitives came 
to his aid. He used a heavy boot on 
Dominic’s opponent, who yelped, rolled 
clear, rose and bolted into the night. 

“They’re bolting,” Stephen shouted. 
“It is not courage to run your heads 
into a hornets’ nest.” 

“It is not courage at all,” one of the 
men called back. “It is money. We had 
to drop our goods a hundred yards back. 
We must find them—it is our living.” 

They were perfectly businesslike about 
their risk. They found their huge packs 
and rejoined them just as Stephen and 
Dominic reached the women. There 
were two women, dne hysterical and one 
very quiet. They had difficulty in getting 
the former to the hut. She had reason 
for breaking down: her husband was one 
of three men left behind over the border 
when the shooting began. 

The three fugitives—there was a man 
with the women—seemed numbed and 
confused by their experiences, though the 


hysterical woman filled it—a trifle too 
dramatically Dominic thought—with loud 
wailing over her husband. She was fair- 
haired and youngish and had marked 
good looks—only they seemed consciously 
good. Her very air and expression had 
a tinge of artificiality that checked sym- 
pathy for her. 

Dominic had eyes mainly for the other 
girl. She was about the same height 
and also fair, but younger; a strong-built 
girl, almost like a boy, athlete in figure, 
in spite of the mark of privation upon 
her. Her movements were a little awk- 
ward beside the more studied manner of 
her companion. She had herself almost 
curiously well in hand, and tried to soothe 
the other. Yet it was not the girl’s calm 
mastery of herself that stirred Dominic 
—he knew her. 


HE was actually a friend, more than 

that, a very dear friend. Years ago— 
it seemed infinite ages because of the 
war—when he was a schoolboy, this girl 
had been his chum in the adventures of 
many holidays, perhaps something more 
than a chum. 

It seemed quite amazing to him that 
he should meet her of all women in a 
situation like this. 

The sharp shock of seeing her here 
seemed to swing him back at once to the 
old lovely companionship—and some- 
thing more. The thing was so startling 
that he went up to her, greatly stirred. 

“Colette !” he said in wonder. . “You're 
Colette Honraith.” 

She turned and he saw how her face 
lit up. She hadn’t forgotten him either, 
evidently. 

“Dominic! Dominic Sable!” she an- 
swered, and the deep, curiously husky 
alto of her voice—the “Honraith voice,” 
they had always called it—captivated 
him anew now, even as it had always 
done as a boy. 

“T hardly knew you,” he said, gripping 
both her hands. “The long pigtails and 
the longer legs have gone.” 

“You haven’t changed,” she said; and 
as though it gave her an immense pleas- 
ure she underlined it, “Not a bit.” 

“You know Colette Honraith?” 
Stephen asked. 

“T should think I do.” Dominic laughed. 
“Why, while her father was at the Lega- 
tion in London, she used to come regu- 
larly to our place for the holidays. We 
played pirates, and Queen Elizabeth. of 
Hungary curing the sick—and—” 

He stopped, reddening. He remem- 
bered how solemnly they had kissed and 
promised to marry each other. He'd 
been terribly in love with her as a cub 
of a boy. 

He saw by her flush that she was re- 
membering that too. And looking at 
her pretty, thin face, the steady candor 
of her eyes—well, he hoped she did re- 
member it. 

(To Be Continued) 
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CONTRIBUTING TO PROTESTANT SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


Is it lawful for Catholics to contribute to other denomina- 
tions by attending social functions, like card parties, bus 
vides, etc.? Some Catholics hold that they should do so, in 
order that Protestants may contribute to Catholic socials. 
Catholic business people say that they must buy tickets from 
Protestant denominations in order to remain in business.— 
D. R., New York, N. Y. 


It is lawful for Catholics to contribute to social functions 
held by non-Catholic denominations, so long as these func- 
tions are not considered to be formal religious affairs and 
contributing to them by Catholics is not interpreted as an 
approval of Protestant religious teaching. Catholics may 
not, of course, support false worship as such. Convinced 
and loyal Catholics realize this. Catholics in business are 
obligated to contribute to all kinds of money-making schemes, 
in order to maintain the good will of all their customers. In 
such circumstances it is lawful for them to codperate, when 
by so doing their aid is not interpreted as favoring Protestant 
religious teaching, and no scandal is given. In concrete 
cases in which a Catholic seriously doubts about the law- 
fulness of codperation, it is best to have the advice of one’s 
pastor. 


THE FIVE SCAPULARS 


Is there any special order in which the various colors of the 
Five Scapulars should be placed when making these scapulars? 
Does it make any difference regarding the indulgences gained 
by one who wears them, if they are covered with celluloid ?— 
M. C., Muncie, INp. 


According to Father Sullivan (Externals of the Catholic 
Church, pp. 196, 197), “when these [Five Scapulars] are used 
together, it is necessary that the bands should be red, because 
that color is strictly required for the last mentioned—the red 
scapular of the Passion; and it is customary to wear this 
scapular uppermost, so that the images prescribed for it may 
be visible, and that of the Blessed Trinity undermost, so that 
the red and blue cross may not be hidden by the other scapu- 
lars. On any except the Red Scapular any suitable orna- 
ments or emblems may be sewn or embroidered in other ma- 
terial than wool; these neither add to or take away from the 
value of the scapular.” It seems to us that a covering of cellu- 
loid would not destroy the indulgences, if the scapulars are 
visible through it. You know, we presume, that scapular 
medals may be substituted for the cloth scapulars, provided a 
person has been invested in the latter, and the medal is blessed 
with as many blessings as there are cloth scapulars for which 
it is substituted. 


TITLES OF BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
(1) Are such titles as Co-Redemptrix, Co-Mediator, Co- 
Intercessor universally accepted in the Roman Catholic 
Church as titles of the Blessed Virgin, and are they of obliga- 
tion? (2) What is meant when she is called “Our Lady 
of the Blessed Sacrament” ?—J. N., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


(1) These titles are sanctioned by common usage among 
Catholics. When understood in the Catholic sense they are 
eminently proper and fitting. They all derive from the part 
which the Blessed Virgin played in the Incarnation of Jesus 
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Christ. Her dignity as Mother of God is, as St. Thomas and 
Pope Pius IX teach, in a certain sense infinite. Mary is 
Co-Redemptrix and Co-Redeemer, not only by physically 
conceiving our Divine Saviour, but also by giving her de- 
liberate consent to this mystery: “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord, be it done to me according to thy will.” Mary not 
only became the Mother of Jesus, but she was most inti- 
mately united with Him from the cradle to the cross in His 
work of redemption. Theologians teach that the Blessed 
Virgin merits for men the graces of salvation in a con- 
gruous manner. The Fathers were unanimous in comparing 
Mary to Eve; as the first was united with Adam to the ruin 
of mankind, so Mary was associated with Jesus to its re- 
demption. On account of her exalted dignity she is es- 
pecially heard by God when she intercedes for sinful men. 
Christ, of course, is the principle and necessary Mediator 
(I Tim. 2:5). Mary is only a secondary mediator, but 
nevertheless a true and powerful one, as all good Christians 
believe. There is no explicit obligation to use these titles, 
but good Catholics employ them without any thought of 
being obligated to do so. 

(2) This title, also, derives from the office of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary as the Mother of the Incarnate Saviour. She 
furnished Him with His Body and Blood, which are eaten 
and drunk by those who receive the Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament. 


DIVORCED AND REMARRIED CATHOLIC 


If a person was baptized and confirmed in the Catholic faith, 
but later married, divorced, and married again, what would be 
necessary in order for him to be received back again into the 
Church?—N. J. 


He should go to confession and make known all the grave 
sins committed since his last good confession, and also ex- 
plain his matrimonial status. If he is truly contrite, he could 
be absolved of the penalties contracted by him, after promis- 
ing to fulfill the conditions for reinstatement with the 
Church. If his first marriage is valid berore the Church, he 
would have to separate from his second wife and resume 
marital life with the first, if that were possible ; else he would 
have to apply to the bishop for permission to live separate 
from her. 


RELATIVE NUMBER OF JESUITS AND FRIARS MINOR 


In the May, 1935, issue of Tue SicNn, page 626, column 
three, Donald Attwater has thé following: “Jesuits, THE. 
The members of the Society of Jesus, an order of clerks regu- 
lar founded by St. Ignatius Loyola in 1534... . They now 
form the largest of the religious orders, with over 20,000 mem- 
bers.” I always thought that the Society of Jesus is not an 
order, but a Society, as its name says. Also according to “The 
Franciscan Herald,” the Franciscans are more numerous than 
the Jesuits. The “Herald” counts only the Friars Minor, and 
does not include the Capuchins and Conventuals. I would like 
to know the truth about this matter —J. N. L., Manta, P. |. 


St. Ignatius called the religious society founded by him 
“The Company of Jesus” in order to indicate its true leader 
and its soldier spirit. This title was Latinized into Societas 
Jesu (Society of Jesus) in the Bull of Paul III, approving 
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its formation and the first formula of the institute. The term 
“Jesuit” was of fifteenth century origin. At first a term of 
reproach, it gradually came to be accepted even by the members 
of the Society in its good sense. It is in common usage today, 
but the official name of the institute seems to be Society of 
Jesus. (The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV. “Society of 
Jesus”). 

The Society is a religious order, according to the present 
terminology of the New Canon Law. An order is a religious 
society in which solemn vows are taken, in contradistinction 
to a society in which only simple vows are assumed by the 
members. There are several varieties of religious orders— 
regular clerks, mendicants, etc. The Society of Jesus is “a 
mendicant order of clerks regular.” The Franciscans are 
classed as mendicants, that is, a body of religious who join the 
contemplative life with the active works of the apostolate, and 
live on the alms of the faithful. 

According to The New Catholic Dictionary, page 905, there 
were 9,517 priests, 6,591 scholastics, and 4,528 brothers in the 
Society of Jesus in 1929, making a total of 20,636. The same 
source lists 24,925 religious in the Order of Friars Minor as 
of 1927. It is assumed that in the latter number only those 
who had vows were numbered. We have no more recent 
statistics in this matter. 


GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN OVER CHILD: PLEDGE AT CON- 
FIRMATION 

(1) A man told me that he asked the priest who baptized 
his child to read the Gospel of St. John over the little one. I 
have never heard of this before. Can you explain? (2) Why 
are not our Catholic children asked to take the pledge against 
strong drink, in honor of our Lord’s thirst, when they receive 
Confirmation? It would save many of them from big sins later 
on—J. F. 


(1) The Gospel according to St. John is not part of the 


‘ ceremony of baptism. The Ritual, however, prescribes it for 


the blessing to be given to sick children. Possibly the child 
was sick. (2) Before the advent of the “experiment noble 
in motive,” it was the general custom for the confirming Bishop 
to ask all those confirmed to take the pledge against intoxicat- 
ing liquor until they reached the age of twenty-one. But after 
Prohibition became the law of the land this custom was 
allowed to lapse. 


COMMUNION WITHOUT CONFESSION 


Can one receive Holy Communion without going to confes- 
sion? I ama convert and cannot fully realise why we should 
tell our misdeeds to a priest. The other denominations give 
their members Communion, I think it would be wise to abolish 
verbal confessions.—K. E. E. 


The obligation to confess one’s sins before the reception of 
Holy Communion strictly obliges when one is conscious of 
being in the state of mortal sin; that is, after having committed 
aserious violation of the law of God in thought, word, or deed. 
Holy Communion is a Sacrament of the Living, that is, for 
those only who are living in the state of grace or friendship 
with God. In order to regain the state of grace it is necessary 
to confess one’s sins to the priest, in accordance with the 
precept of Christ, “Receive ye the Holy Ghost, whose sins 
you shall forgive they are forgiven them, and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained” (John 20:23). 


Of what use would this wonderful grant of power from | 


Christ amount to, if those in mortal sin were free to have 
recourse to it or not. In the case of venial, or lesser, sins, it 
is not necessary to confess before receiving Holy Communion. 
But those who are in the habit of receiving frequently usually 
go to confession about every two weeks. You miss the whole 
point about preparing for Holy Communion. One can never 
be too well prepared to receive into his heart the real Body 
and Blood of Christ. It might be comforting to us if we did 


not have to confess our sins at any time, but since it is the 
will of Christ that we must submit to the authority of the 
Church through its priests, in the case of mortal sin, it is an 
idle thought. Besides, there is something so human and con- 
formable to our needs to hear from the lips of a fellow mortal, 
speaking with the authority of God, that our sins are forgiven 
us. What certainty have those who do not believe in confess- 
ing to a priest that their sins are forgiven? Religious feeling 
in this matter is a very unsafe guide. 


VISITING PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


Is it allowed to Catholics to visit Protestant churches?— 
K. B., Rye, N. Y. 


It is permissible for Catholics to visit Protestant churches 
for the purpose of viewing them. Of course, it should not 
be done when religious services are going on. 


FISH ON FRIDAY 


(1) Why do Catholics abstain from meat on Friday? Why 
is fish used instead of meat? How did this originate? (2) Is 
fish permitted on days of abstinence because “meat” means 
flesh as distinguished from fish? Or it is because of the 
high significance of the Greek word for fish—+x6is—which 
is an acrostic of the Greek form of “Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
Savior”?—C. M. M., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; A. T., Louvisviiie, 
Ky. 

(1) The immediate reason why Catholics abstain from 
meat on Friday, and other days, is because it is the precept 
of the Church. The reason of this precept is threefold: to 
repress the desire for meat, to elevate the mind more easily 
to divine things, and to satisfy for sins by doing penance. 
Friday in each week is chosen for abstinence because of the 
peculiar fitness of this day, since our Savior offered His life 
on the cross on Good Friday. 

The law of fast and abstinence has undergone many 
changes in the history of the Church. At first fasting always 
included abstinence from both flesh meat and fish, besides 
eggs, milk products, wine, etc. Gradually mitigations were 
allowed. Fish was permitted on days of abstinence because it 
was considered less nourishing to the body, and to a large 
number of people somewhat distasteful. It is difficult to set 
a special date when fish began to be allowed on abstinence 
days. 

(2) “Meat” in the sense of Canon Law embraces all parts 
of warm-blooded animals and birds; by the name of “fish” 
are understood not only fish, strictly so called, but also all 
animals which are said to be cold-blooded. While the fish is 
one of the symbolic representations of Jesus Christ, on ac- 
count of the acrostic, there does not seem to be any reason for 
thinking that fish was allowed on abstinence days because 
of this. 


DAUGHTERS OF REBEKAH 


May a Catholic woman belong to the Daughters of 
Rebekah? What must be done to reconcile such a woman to 
the Church, in case membership in this society is forbidden? 
—M. K., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


According to Arthur Preuss, Dictionary of Secret and 
Other Societies, page 103, the Daughters of Rebekah are 
“female Odd Fellows.” The Rebekah Lodge was instituted 
by Schuyler Colfax of South Bend, Ind., in 1851, in order to 
reconcile wives to the lifelong pledge of secrecy made by 
their husbands, by inducing them to take a similar obliga- 
tion. Though the Daughters of Rebekah in the beginning 
received only the wives and daughters of Odd Fellows, the 
Lodge is now open to “all single white women, of good moral 
character, over eighteen years of age,” in addition to wives, 
widows, and daughters of Odd Fellows. 

On August 2, 1907, His Excellency the Most Rev. Diomede 
Falconio, then Apostolic Delegate to the United States, de- 
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clared in a letter that “femate secret societies, if these so- 
cieties are affiliated to societies already nominally condemned 
by the Church, fall under the same condemnation, for they 
form as it were a branch of such societies.” The Odd Fel- 
lows, the Knights of Pythias, and the Sons of Temperance 
were condemned by name by the Holy Office, on August 20, 
1894; and The Independent Order of Good Templars on 
August 9, 1893. Therefore, no Catholic woman may belong 
to the Daughters of Rebekah, according to this explicit 
declaration. 

In order to be absolved from her disobedience, the Catho- 
lic woman who is a member of the Rebekah Lodge must re- 
veal her membership to her confessor, and express her con- 
trition for violating the prohibition of the Church, promising 
to sever all connections with the Lodge, and to repair any 
scandal she may have given. Under certain conditions, it 
may be permitted to retain passive membership in the Lodge. 
Each case must be decided by the Apostolic Delegate or 
Metropolitan, through the agency of one’s confessor or 
pastor. 


THREE DISPENSATIONS 


From Mrs. Winthrop Chanler’s memoirs, “Roman 
Spring,’ I quote the following: “We wanted to be married 
before Christmas. To do this we had to obtain three dis- 
pensations. The first because marriages are prohibited in 
Advent. The second because we were cousins. The third 
and most difficult of all, because Wintie was not a Catholic 
and stoutly refused to make the required promises, Monseig- 
neur Puyol managed to obtain all three for us. He took us to 
see the Cardinal Vicar, who gave us his blessing and con— 
sented, no one could imagine why, to letting me alone sign 
the papers promising that any children we might have should 
be brought up as Catholics. He was evidently much taken by 
Wintie’s good looks. Monseigneur Puyol was radiant as we 
came down the marble stairs. He had hardly expected such a 
complete success.” I never heard of a non-Catholic being 
excused from signing the necessary promises because he was 
good looking, and by the same token, it seems rather absurd 
that Mrs. Chanler, a Catholic, should sign the papers. If pos- 
sible, can you explain the above?—F. V. C., New York, N. Y. 


A commentator is handicapped when attempting to explain 
a case like this. He needs more information than is here given. 
Judging the case according to the principles of Canon Law, 
it is extraordinary. It is possible that Mrs. Chanler’s memory 
is not as good as it might be, and that she is basting a little 
embroidery on her story. 

Regarding the first dispensation, Mrs. Chanler is in error. 
Marriage may be contracted at any time of the year (Canon 
1108), even during the forbidden, or closed, times. From the 
first Sunday of Advent to Christmas, inclusive, and from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter Sunday, inclusive, it is forbidden to 
solemnize marriage with nuptial Mass and blessing. It must 
have been the solemn nuptial blessing that was allowed her, 
not permission to contract marriage, simply. 

Those related up to and inclusive of the third degree of 
blood relationship are forbidden to marry. Formerly the im- 
pediment extended to the fourth degree or third cousins. Dis- 
pensations have been given from this impediment, even in the 
second degree, or first cousins. Nothing very unusual here. 

The third dispensation is truly extraordinary, at least in the 
light of common practice in this country. Both parties of a 
mixed marriage must, prior to asking for a dispensation from 
the impediment of mixed religion, promise that all the children 
born to them shall be baptized and educated in the Catholic 
faith only. There must be moral certainty that these promises 
will be kept. If a Protestant refuses to make them the Church 
will never grant a dispensation. Canon 1061 says that these 
promises or guarantees must be made, as a rule, in writing. 
This would seem to imply that when the non-Catholic party 
refuses to sign the promises, but is willing to make them and 
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keep them, a dispensation from this formal procedure might be 
obtained. The Vicar General may have considered that Mrs, 
Chanler was of such a character that she could easily obtain 
the performance of her husband’s verbal promises. Whatever 
may have been the reason of this dispensation (supposing 
that such was the fact), it was certainly not the “good looks” 
of dear “Wintie.” Pulchritude, whether masculine or femi- 
nine, has not yet attained the dignity of a “canonical cause” 
for matrimonial dispensations. 


MASS OFFERED TO HOLY TRINITY 


I read in my St. Andrew's missal these words: “twice in 
the Mass we are reminded that it is to the Holy Trinity 
that the Holy Sacrifice is offered.” I have not been able 
to find these reminders. Will you please point them out?— 
M. B., INDIANAPOLIs, IND. 


The whole liturgy of the Mass is in honor of the Holy 
Trinity. We pray to the Father, through the Son, in the 
unity of the Holy Ghost. The name and praise of the three 
divine Persons are to be found in nearly all the prayers 
of the Mass. But to be specific, the two explicit reminders 
that the Sacrifice is offered to the Holy Trinity are to be 
found in the prayers, Suscipe, sancta Trinitas (Receive, 
O Holy Trinity), recited after the priest washes his hands; 
and the prayer, Placeat tibi, sancta Trinitas (May - the 
performance of my homage be pleasing to Thee, O Holy 
Trinity), said just before the blessing toward the end of 
Mass. 


EASTER WATER 


May Easter water be used all through the year, or is it 
necessary to obtain other holy water later?—M. M., 
Boston, Mass. 


According to Father Connell, C. SS. R., writing in the 
pamphlet The Sacramentals, Easter water “should be used 
to sprinkle the house on the same day (Vigil of Easter) 
or during the octave of Easter, and should not be reserved 
and used as ordinary holy water during the year.” «He 
says that this is in conformity with the practice of the 
Church. 


JOHN CARROLL—CATHOLIC AND MASON! 


I have been told that one John Carroll was a great Mason 
and a Great Catholic. I know nothing of the man except that 
on his gravestone in Carrollton, Md., in a Catholic cemetery, 
there are the Masonic symbols. Please explain—W. D. F,, 
Burra_o, N. Y. 


This question is so indefinite it is difficult to explain. 
If the writer refers to John Carroll, first Archbishop of 
Baltimore, who died December 3, 1815, the story is fantastic, 
for the Archbishop, though certainly a “great Catholic,” 
was no Mason. Moreover, his body lies in the crypt of 
the Cathedral of the Assumption in Baltimore Md. We 
have been informed by one who visited Carrollton, Md, 
that the cemetery there is Lutheran and not Catholic. 


THANKSGIVING TO ST, JUDE 


M.J.A.R., Scranton, Pa.; M.T.J.M., Fitchburg, Mass.; 
M.T.C., New Rochelle, N. Y.; M.J.M., Dorchester, Mass.; 
M.A.D., Jersey City, N. J.; S.J.K., New Britain, Conn. ; M.H., 
New York, N. Y.; M.S.C., New York, N. Y.; M.W.D.F.; 

fonkers, N. Y.; M.J.S., E. McKeesport, Pa.; M.W.E, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.M.H., W. New Brighton, S. I.; M.D., 
Donaldsville, La.; M.E.O’D., Portland. Me.; E.E.S., Mor- 
risville, Vt.; E. L.. Portland, Me.; H.A.L., Dorchester, 
Mass. ; G.M., Springfield, Ill. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Sacred Heart, Blessed Virgin, K.F., Newark, N. J.; Sacred 
Heart, M.N.P.R., Shelbyville, Ind.; Sacred Heart, M.C.K., 
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Louisville, Ky.; Sacred Heart, St. Anthony, M.S., Natick, 
Mass.; Blessed Virgin Mary, M.C.L., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Blessed Mother, A.R., Washington, D. C.; St. Gabriel, 
M.A.D., Jersey City, N. J.; Holy Souls, M.H., New York, 
N. Y.; Blessed Virgin, Little Flower, Sacred Heart, Cather- 
ine Tekakwitha, A.F.S.. Chillicothe, O.; Sacred Heart, 
M.J.S., E. McKeesport, Pa.; St. Anthony, N.C.L., Olyphant, 


_ Pa. Blessed Gemma, C.K., Chicago, Ill.; St. Anne, A.W., 


Cincinnati, O.; St. Ursula, J.P.O’R., San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Souls in Purgatory, B.D., Flushing, N. Y.; Our Blessed 
Mother, M.M., McKeesport, Pa.; Holy Ghost, C.R., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Infant Jesus of Prague, Jesus Crucified, Our Mother 
of Mercy, St. Teresa, Little Flower, Souls in Purgatory, E.D., 
Camden, N. J.; St. Anna, St. Joachim, M.W.A.L., Sharps- 
burg, Pa.; A.D.S., Cleveland, O.; J.D., New Eagle, Pa.; 
H.M.H., Neponset, Mass. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that Tue S1cN has prepared 
a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch of 
his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the pamphlets are 
10c. each or 15 for $1. 

















U. S. Department of Justice 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


My attention has been called to the item entitled “Farewell 
to a Racket,” which appeared in the August, 1935, issue of 
THE Sicn, and I wish to assure you the expressions of ap- 
probation which it contained concerning the work of this 
Bureau in kidnapping cases are most encouraging to our men. 

In this same issue I have noted the article entitled “The 
Parole System,” the contents of which I consider very much 
to the point. In this connection I desire to indicate my 
gratification at your candid endorsement of my remarks before 
the recent Convention of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


J. Epcar Hoover. 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* 
Catholic Activity For Peace 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Will you kindly call the attention of your readers to the 
Catholic Association for International Peace. Its aims are: 
1. To study, disseminate and apply the principles of natural 
laws and Christian charity to international problems of the 
day; 2. To consider the moral and legal aspects of any action 
which may be proposed or advocated in the international 
sphere; 3. To examine and consider issues which bear upon 
international goodwill; 4. To encourage the formation of 
conferences, lectures and study circles; 5. To issue reports on 
questions of international importance; 6. To further, in 
cooperation with similar Catholic organizations in other 
countries, in accord with the teachings of the Church, the 
object and purposes of world peace and happiness. 

The ultimate purpose is to promote in conformity with the 
mind of the Church, “the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 
Christ.” 

All persons interested in this work are urged to write to 
the Headquarters of the Association, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C., for information and ma- 
terial dealing with the various problems of World Peace and 
Catholic Action. 


Wasuincron, D. C. E. B. SWEENEY. 


Michelangelo’s Joke on Enemy 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I was interested to read the question about the joke that 
Michelangelo played on the Cardinal and your humorous 
answer in the September issue of THE SicN. Just previously 
I had read in The World-Telegram of what Thomas C. 
Chubb, an author recently returned from Italy, had to say 
about this very picture. According to Mr. Chubb the person 
depicted by Michelangelo in his great work “The Last Judg- 
ment” was not a Cardinal, but Pietro Aretino, an Italian 
satirist. “The impudent Aretino, known for his sonnets, 
comedies, and blackmailing pamphlets, was dubbed by Mr. 
Chubb as ‘the first of the yellow journalists’, and he apparently 
included Michelangelo among his blackmail victims.” Mr. 
Chubb was happy to have found in a Rome bookshop the only 
known portrait of Aretino, and this corresponds, he discovered, 
with the features of a figure which, in “The Last Judgment” 
holds a knife and a piece of skin. Close study of the skin, 
said Mr. Chubb, revealed a self-portrait of Michelangelo him- 
self, probably in token of some unpleasant money transaction 
with Aretino. So, it seems that it is not necessary to ask 
why the Pope could not have the Cardinal removed from Hell. 


New York, N. Y. F. H. CuMMINGs. 


In Praise of Mr. Baisier’s Article 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


I have just read Léon Baisier’s article on “Modern French 
Literature” in a recent number of THE Sicn. One does not 
often find a discussion so concise and at the same time so com- 
prehensive as Mr. Baisier’s, such an accurate and rapid 
survey of so much ground. 

From the above-named article, the student beginning his 
work in French literature will see the panorama of the field 
in which he is working, visualizing the setting of each of 
the literary movements. Upon completing his study, he will, 
by re-reading the same article, look at the field of French 
literature from a different point of view, noticing the relation 
that the various movements have to each other, and es- 
pecially the relation between the contemporary period, the 
period of Catholic Revival, and those anterior to it. I will 
put Mr. Baisier’s “Modern French Literature” on the list-of 
reference readings for my students of French. 


Sister M. SERAFINA. 
Seton Hitt CoLiece, GREENSBURG, PA. 


Epitor’s Note: This letter is typical of a great number 
which revealed sincere appreciation for “Modern French 
Literature.” Our readers will be pleased to read his con- 
tributions in following issues. 


as 
Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


The response to my recent letter in THe S1en referring to 
the Archconfraternity of the Most Holy Cross and Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ was so gratifying that I feel that it 
should be known to all your readers. 

Strange as it may seem, many who wrote to me had never 
heard of this Archconfraternity, which was instituted in the 
18th century by St. Paul of the Cross and approved by several 
Popes and enriched by them with many and precious in- 
dulgences. Many others who had been members but had lost 
their former interest have been re-animated in their love and 
devotion to the Sacred Passion. Although many of these old 
and new members cannot attend the monthly meetings held 
in our monastery churches, they are with us in spirit on these 
occasions, and by means of the Rule of Life try to live up 
to the simple requirements of the Archconfraternity. I shall 
be glad to send detailed information about this society, and 
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also a beautiful printed folder of Blessed Gemma Galgani, 
recently beatified, to any one who requests it. To know 
Gemma is to love her. 

It may be well to remind your readers that there are no 
dues attached to membership in the Archconfraternity. Our 
desire is to assist all those who wish to deepen and perfect 
their devotion to the Sufferings and Death of our Blessed 
Saviour. There must be many who are of this spirit. All 
requests should be sent to the undersigred. 


(Rev.) FatHer RayMunp, C. P., Director. 
St. MicHAev’s Monastery, UNion City, N. J. 


© 
Attractive Surprise 
EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


Allow me to send a word of congratulation on the first 
number of Vol. 15 of THE S1cn. What an attractive surprise 


from your new cover! There are improved details of type and ~ 


style in the “Notes on New Books” that freshen my en- 
thusiasm for the section. The entire issue is de luxe. Con- 
gratulations for the fifteenth birthday of THE Sicn. A long 
life of vigorous activity to you. 


(Rev.) DantreEx S. Rankin, S.M. 
. 


The Catholic Artist 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


This is not a reply to John Gilland Brunini. It is defi- 
nitely a grateful acknowledgment of his stimulating article in 
the August issue of THE Sign. The time has come to seek 
an answer to the question, Where are our Catholic artists? 
Mr. Brunini’s Apologies for the Catholic Public is the first 
real step that has come to my attention, in the direction of 
opening for them the way to secure the recognition they 
deserve. 

My purpose is to present an aspect of the matter from the 
artists’ point of view. To ask, Where are our Catholic 
artists, is to a certain extent to beg the question. The real 
issue is, are there any? The great disappointment from the 
tens of thousands of our Catholic college and university 
graduates is not that we have no Catholic public to support 
our artists, but, rather that from that number, there has 
arisen no artist capable of compelling their support. 

That places the blame directly upon the artist. There, I 
believe, it properly belongs. The public is hungry, even 
anxious, for some one to give them food for their souls 
along artistic lines. Should such a one come, they will 
recognize him in no uncertain fashion. The public is ready 
—the rest is up to the artist. Those we have may be suffer- 
ing from the current trivial smugness exposed so ably by 
Daniel Sargent in the same issue. The real answer, I be- 
lieve, is the same as Mr. Brunini has suggested for our edi- 
tors and critics—“timidity’—or more bluntly, lack of cour- 
age in handling a theme. 

He has placed his thumb on the nub of the problem when 
he states that all the encouragement, good will or favorable 
reviews in the world cannot replace performance. I suggest 
to him that the artist must come first. He can only do so if 
he is true to his peculiar art—however religious or noble the 
use he puts it to. In subverting his art to serve other ends 
—however high—he is untrue and the muses will have their 
revenge. 

We will never have great Catholic artists or playwrights 
until they are bold enough to seize upon the fundamental 
struggles of life, the internal turbulence in men, the conflict 
of body and soul, the foibles of society—yes—and religion, 
too—and press them to their conclusion according to the 
lights of their talent or genius. Have I omitted religion? 
Ho! A Catholic artist’s religion is so much a part of him 
he will constantly have the light of his faith at his command. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Goethe reminds us “If a poet has as high a soul as Sophocles, 
his influence will always be moral, let him do what he will,” 
So I believe a Catholic artist’s work will be moral, “let him 
do what he will.” 1 ae 
That same great man also recognized our Holy Faith as 
a great aid to the artist. He says, “The Catholic religion ig 
favorable to him, giving him many poetical relations which 
he could not have had as a Protestant.” 
We have everything! What are we waiting for ?—Two 
things: 
1—Courage in our artists. 
2—A tolerant viewpoint on the part of Church and -public 
to their work. 
May I dare to hope I have written truly? 


Jamaica, N. Y. Dante. E, Fitzpatrick. 


Epitor’s Note: Lack of space prevents our printing Mr, 
Fitzpatrick’s letter in full. We remind our readers to confine 
their communications to about 200 words. We recommend 
the reading of Fr. Parson’s article in the August issue on 
“Writing to the Papers.” 


Approved Workmen 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


The Catholic community every day manifests increasing 
concern for Catholic Action. Classes, guilds, fraternities 
everywhere are being instituted, enthusiasm grows, energy 
is being developed and diffused, correspondence is broad- 
cast, weekly and monthly publications carry hundreds of 
letters, articles and speeches; the objective of all of them 
being to bring to the attention of non-Catholics some knowl- 
edge of Catholic faith and philosophy. 

With this splendid display of zeal we must have observed 
that every now and then appears a word of warning, uttered 
by a priest or a religious, that it would be well were the lay 
folks themselves to expend some care and study for their 
own sake and for that of their Catholic fellows upon the im- 
plications of their own profession of faith. Anticipating 
this, the society, Approved Workmen, which takes its name 
from one of Saint Paul’s Epistles (2 Timothy 2-15), was 
established in Brooklyn some ten years ago. We are trying 
to bring home to Catholic laymen some appreciation of our 
glorious Christian heritage. We study Christian Doctrine 
from the primary catechism; we read Christian history, the 
aim being to acquire perspective; we develop among our- 
selves knowledge of the truth that sainthood is the highest 
virtue (strength) ; we cultivate the study of the Bible; last 
and most important we devote our attention to the Liturgy. 
There are graded classes for the study of the Mass. 

In addition to this we recite the Divine Office. For three 
years we have been saying Matins in English, and now we 
are saying the Day Offices. We use English because we ap- 
peal to all laymen, the majority of whom do not read Latin. 
But we have established a class in liturgical Latin in the 
hope that some day we shall say the entire Divine Office in 
the Church’s own tongue. Recently through the gracious 
generosity of a pastor in Brooklyn we have been given the 
privilege to say the Office in a chapel before the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The purpose of this letter is to inform laymen that there 
is a group of men devoted to what we believe to be essential 
Catholic Action. We invite correspondence, and shall be 
most happy to make known all the details of our undertaking 
either by letter or through interview. Inquiries may be 
addressed to: 

Approved Workmen, 

c/o Apostleship of the Sea, 
189 Columbia Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Astoria, N. Y. Eucene P. McSweeney. 
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“He Pleased God and Was Beloved.” 


Excerpts from Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara’s Sermon at a Pontifical Requiem Mass for 
Fr. Edward McCarthy, C.P., Who Died Recently in China 


Parner Edward Joseph (Patrick) 
McCarthy, C.P., was born thirty-two 
years ago in South Boston, Mass. He 
received his early education in the pa- 
rochial schools of the Archdiocese and 
was later a student at Boston College. 
On entering the Passionist novitiate he 
was given the name of Edward Joseph 
in token of his complete severance of 
old ties and of his taking up a new life. 
After six years devoted to the study of 
philosophy and theology he was or- 
dained. Hardly had he ascended the 
altar than his Superiors chose him for 
our foreign missionary field in Western 
Hunan, China. 

Throughout his scholastic career, 
Father Edward Joseph was recognized 
both by teachers and fellow-students as 
one of more than ordinary ability. In 
certain departments of study he pos- 
sessed talents of a high order. He was 
regarded as a youth full of promise 
who, God’s grace supporting, would 
accomplish great things to the credit of 
the religious Congregation he had 
chosen and to the glory of the Church 
in which he had been raised so staunch 
a member. 

It was in China, however, during his 
six brief years, that these exceptional 
qualities of mind and heart fully dis- 
played themselves. He made rapid 
Strides in the study of Chinese, that 
most difficult of languages; had already 
acquired ease and fluency and was on 
his way to distinction in the use of 
Chinese. As Father Edward Joseph’s 
superior during these years, I can tes- 
tify to his sterling character, his devo- 
tion to duty and his willingness to 
forget self in the interests of the Mis- 


sion and of souls. His docility through- 
out was an edification to all and a 
consolation to me, his Bishop. 

During these six years he encoun- 
tered experiences which might have 
made a life thrice as long eventful. Just 
two years ago, though then but four 
years on the missions, he was given 
charge of the southern district of our 
Vicariate. With one companion mis- 
sionary and with six Sisters of Saint 
Joseph, he was to find himself for two 
months within the beleaguered city of 
Chihkiang, subject to all the hazards of 
a desperate siege, shortage of provi- 
sions, pestilence, bombardment by land 
and air and all the while torn by anx- 
iety for the physical and spiritual wel- 
fare of the mission inmates and of the 
Christian flock within the city walls. 
It was my good fortune, a few days 
after the raising of the siege, to enter 
the city and to meet the missionaries 
and Sisters. As I listened to the recital, 
modest and droll, of all the harrowing 
experiences met with and the delicate 
situations faced during that perilous 
time, I was struck with admiration at 
the ability shown by one so young in 
handling situations which might well 
have taxed the ingenuity of a man many 
times his senior. 

Last October he was busily engaged 
at Yiianling in myltiple mission duties 
and in preparations for the local cele- 
bration which was to make memorable 
the home-coming of the newly conse- 
crated Bishop. Word was received that 
the missionary in charge of Chihkiang 
was seriously ill. Father Edward Joseph 
was chosen to take his place. He im- 
mediately dropped all his activities and 


started out on his journey without a 
moment’s delay. It meant nothing to 
Father Edward that Communists, one 
hundred thousand strong, were then 
crossing Southern Hunan or that the 
city for which he was destined was 
seriously menaced. He thought only of 
coming to the relief of his stricken 
fellow missionary and of the plight of 
the Christians of that place who would 
need his priestly support in the dark 
days to come. 


GAIN he was in the city and amongst 
the people who a year previously 
had suffered so cruelly and this time he 
was alone. Alone he was to remain for 
the four long months of Communist 
threat and peril; alone amidst the inces- 
sant alarms and fears of the populace, for- 
tifying the Christians and exerting every 
effort to salvage the equipment of the 
mission against what then seemed cer- 
tain pillage by ruthless Reds. Once 
more his adaptability, his optimism and 
his aptitude to solve, deftly and promptly, 
difficult situations manifested them- 
selves. 

I am privileged to say that, during 
all that dark period, though I experi- 
enced much anxiety for the ultimate fate 
of the Chihkiang Mission and for the 
personal safety of Father Edward 
Joseph, yet I had no doubt whatsoever 
that the situation would be handled as 
well as it could be in the circumstances 
and that everything would be done by 
him for the proper provision of the 
Christian Community, and for the or- 
derly disposal of the goods of the mis- 
sion. I was convinced throughout that 
all would be done for the best; this con- 
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fidence in Father Edward Joseph’s ca- 
pacity was proven in the event to have 
been well-founded. 

At the time of my leaving China 
Father Edward Joseph was in perfect 
health, actively engaged in missionary 
labors and full of plans for the develop- 
ment of his district. His last letter to 
me was one bidding me have no concern 
for him or for his flock, and indeed I 
had none. 


N his apostolic ministry he had the 

love of the little ones, who were al- 
ways at home in his company; boys, 
everywhere, were his enthusiastic ad- 
mirers; he had a special talent for win- 
ning their confidence; amongst the elders 
he moved with ease and commanded the 
respect of all. He could be firm, but was 
never severe; he could say “No” with a 
smile and the petitioners never doubted 
that the answer was final. 

His fellow-missionaries held him in 
high esteem not only for his mental en- 
dowments, which were manifest, but 
above all for his unfailing friendliness, 
his eyer-readiness to help a brother in 
need, his constant cheerfulness and 
lastly for his gift of spontaneous, infec- 
tious humor. Wherever he went he 
created an atmosphere of good-will and 
merriment. His was no depressing, 
holier-than-thou type of piety. Rather 


it was the overflowing into many chan- 
nels of a spirit of fraternal charity, deep 
and convinced, springing from a full 
realization of the Apostle’s maxim, “He 
that loveth not his brother, whom he 
seeth, how can he love ‘God, whom he 
seeth not?” it was the carrying out into 
all life’s daily “contacts, in a manner 
practical and stimulating, of the injunc- 
tion given by his great missionary 
prototype, Saint Paul: “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens; and so you shall ful- 
fill the law of Christ.” 

Something must be said of Father 
Edward Joseph’s gift of wit and humor. 
To us who had the privilege of know- 
ing him intimately, it seemed an ever- 
flowing, wholesome stream of natural 
good spirits which a keen perception of 
life’s incongruities played upon and 
made to scintillate. His conversation 
was always delightful; his sallies some- 
times brilliant. His published letters 
from the mission field have uncommon 
literary excellence; these are familiar to 
all; several are to appear posthumously. 
For us who were living the same life, 
sharing the same hardships, coming into 
daily contact with the same squalid con- 
ditions, it was always a source of won- 
der that another could go through the 
same experiences, have the same phys- 
ical and mental reactions, and yet could 
narrate them in such a blithe spirit. 


It was always a matter of astonish. 
ment to his fellow-missionaries that 
Father Edward Joseph could, to use a 
Chinese phrase, “eat bitterness” daily 
and still write so gaily. This is a great 
gift, possessed by the few—to portray 
the frailties and fo¥sles of human na- 
ture and at the same time to make them 
lovable. Father Edward Joseph used 
this precious talent freely and effec. 
tively in his ministry; for him it was 
the means of winning a wide and kindly 
hearing for the. gospel message which 
he daily preached. St. Paul the Apostle 
would have loved Father Edward Joseph 
and would have chosen him as a favored 
companion on his journeys. The name 
of this youthful missionary will long be 
cherished by his brother missionaries; 
it will ever be linked in their loving 
memory with his rare gift of humor 
which is the true clue to his character 
and the sparkling offset to his virtue. 


FITTING epitaph for this capable 

and lovable young missionary who 

gave his life for the conversion of the 
heathen, and whose body even now lies 
buried on the hillside outside the walls of 
the pagan city of Chihkiang in the prov- 
ince of Hunan in distant China, might 
well be the words of the Book of Wisdom 
—‘He pleased God and was beloved; and 
living among sinners he was translated.” 





The Price of Progress 


By the Late Edward J oseph McCarthy, C.P. 


\ y HEN Shenchow, the episcopal 
city of our Vicariate and the home of the 
Sisters of Charity, changed its name to 
Yiianling, Yuanchow, the city of our 
central mission in the south and resi- 
dence of the Sisters of St. Joseph took a 
liking to the idea and followed suit. 
Yuanchow is now known as Chihkiang. 
And the foreigner who pronounces the 
new name correctly at the first attempt is 
a potential Sinologue. Try mimicking 
the combination sound of escaping steam 
and a buzz saw in action and you are 
saying Chih. Pitch “geeang” to an upper 
even tone (as the student of the Chinese 
language would advise), and you are 
singing Kiang just like a native. 

With the new name has come a new 
epoch—that of mechanization. Yes, the 
machine age is here in the heart of old 
Cathay. In two months we shall have the 
privilege of sniffing gasoline fumes— 
hopping on a bus, speeding down to 
Yiianling—thus cutting a week of tire- 
some jolts to a day of comfort. 


Although the advantages of this tran- 
sition period are colossal, the sacrifices 
on the altar of progress are many. It is 
pathetic to see some of the citizens mak- 
ing a last stand against the new order. 
Houses of the poor (perhaps only four 
mud walls, but still home) are being 
pulled down. Ancestral graves (most 
sacred spots to the superstitious natives) 
are being transferred; rice fields (the 
farmers’ only source of income) given 
up; taxes (already enormous) levied. 
Some refuse to leave their homes until 
the police drive them out. They put off 
removing the remains of the departed 
relatives until they actually see the 
ground over the tombs marked off with 
stakes. They weep over the fields of rice 
waving a fond goodbye, make every 
imaginable excuse for not handing over 
their assessments. 

“What do I get out of it?” one man 
moaned. “My property has been confis- 
cated. I cannot do manual work as I 
am up in years, so I must hire another 


to do my share of the construction. My 
taxes have been increased. And then 
when the road is complete, I must pay 
to use the bus.” The local chair carriers 
are on the warpath also ;—they are fight- 
ing for their food. It is an encroachment 
upon their livelihood. 

One must sympathize with these simple 
folk who are trying to resist the inevi- 
table, and though they find little comfort 
in the thought, the change is necessary. 

Roving bands of Communists are 
marching up and down the length and 
across the width of China, terrorizing 
the populace, pillaging homes, burning 
public buildings, holding for ransom, 
torturing, killing people, and performing 
still more hideous and unbelievable out- 
rages. Before the soldiers arrive, the 
town and inhabitants are wrecks, whilst 
the fearless, fiendish Reds are on the way 
to the next city to repeat their vicious 
destruction and wicked cruelties. 

Over 120,000 soldiers passed through 
here during the past six months trying 
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a short cut to bottle up a Communist 
Army. Imagine a hundred and twenty 
thousand troops (for the most part mere 


boys) loaded down with munitions and © 


food, zigzagging through tiny rice field 
paths, climbing hills and mountains in 
single file, covering hundreds of miles— 
every inch of the way on foot. 

The advance guard would limp into 
town a few hours before the others, 
quickly inspect homes and mark in chalk 
on the outside walls the number of the 
particular division to occupy each house. 
With sad resignation, the family squeezes 
into a small roam, leaving the rest of the 
house to the military. Worn out after a 
hard day’s travel on winding goat paths 
and rice paddles, the troops stack their 
guns in a corner, place a guard at the 
front door, make themselves at home 
snooping in every nook and wandering 
all over the lot. The stove, cooking 
utensils and foot tub are pointed out to 
them by the man of the house, with the 
simple request that they be a bit careful 
and don’t burn down the house. It 
sounds reasonable and the soldiers prom- 
ise to oblige. 

“And by the way,” a corporal remarks, 
“how about some firewood and water.” 
A weak affirmative is the response, and 
from then on the owner of the house is 
at their service. Should there be no 
other soldiers on the road the follow- 
ing day, these troops may spend an 
extra day of rest with the family. If 
others are due they must move on to 
allow the next crowd to occupy these 
quarters. Such stop-overs are especially 
hard on the women who must make 
themselves scarce. Only one band going 
through gave the school boys a break 
by parking in the class rooms for two 
days, whilst the youthful scholars en- 
joyed a double holiday and developed 
a love of war. “After all,” thought they, 
“the soldiers are true friends and 
haven’t forgotten their childhood days.” 


REQUENTLY it is a race between 

the Regulars and Reds. Both armies 
using different roads are on the way. 
Which will reach the city first? Once in- 
side the city walls, they are within a fort 
and have a big advantage. In the mean 
time the local people are panicky, 
feverishly burying their valuables deep 
in the ground, cursing the oncoming 
enemy, hoping against hope that the 
soldiers will not fail them. Somebody 
comes in with the report that the Reds 
are not far away—and this bad news 
brings the people tumbling out of their 
homes ready to flee to the hills and play 
hide and seek. Boats on the river are 
packed with articles of every descrip- 
tion, and excited men and women are 
Screaming at the boatmen to get going 
before it is too late. Officials are burn- 
ing wires, promising the soldiers a 
generous reward if they save the town. 
“Coming” is the answer to their S.O.S. 


So are the Reds, think the people, as 
they wring their hands in despair. 

Now figure up the time and energy 
saved by piling the troops into caravans 
of buses allowing them to ride to the 
front. They would be in trim to fight; 
there would be no delays for reinforce- 
ments. Small towns would be relieved 
of the inconvenience of housing the 
soldiers, many cities spared from be- 
coming battle-fields. 

This rapid transit cannot but prove 
a blessing to the community as a whole, 
and I hope that I am not rubbing salt 
into the raw wounds of those who must 
suffer for the cause when I say that 











Fr. Edward Joseph McCarthy, C.P., 
details of whose death will appear in 
the November Issue of THE SIGN... . 


Read the Inside Front Cover — Our 
Hospital Appeal. 








we're all aflutter waiting for the formal 
announcement of the _ ribbon-cutting 
ceremony. Won’t it be a grrrrand and 
gloooorious feeling to don_the glad rags, 
amble down to the station and once more 
get a glimpse of a real automobile? 
We're in for all sorts of thrills. They 
tell me that these Chinese chauffeurs 
are daredevils—can hurdle a_ water- 
buffalo who stubbornly refuses to budge 
on the road that he once plowed, can 
flip the machine over on to a rice field, 
land upright, and keep on going with- 
out even looking to see if the bus is all 
there. Though a bit incredulous of the 
ability of these stunt drivers, I’m will- 
ing to take a chance. Anyway it wouldn’t 
be the first time that I was dumped into 
a rice field. Chair carriers, “singing 
in the rain,” occasionally lose their bal- 
ance and have some difficulty dragging 
their passengers out of the muddy water. 

How interesting to look back to the 


beginning of the Chinese New Year, 
and recall the sickly manner in which 
the natives wished their sing-song Kung 
Hsi, Fa Tsai felicitations. Then the 
ceremonial observances lacked the old 
gusto of former years, the noise of the 
customary firecrackers being but a re- 
minder of the real fireworks the Reds 
may be bringing along with them. 
Those were the days when all were tak- 
ing a course in geography and military 
tactics, inquiring continually of the 
movements of Reds and Regulars ever 
coming closer and closer. And now the 
historic is about to happen. The year 
twenty-four of the Republic is in itself 
“a century of progress.” This city which 
boasted of being a decade ahead of lag- 
ging neighboring towns, because her 
street cleaners sported wheelbarrows 
may now burst with civic pride in the 
construction of smooth highways. 

But an even greater spectacle than 
rolling buses is in store for the citizens 
of this up and doing city. Lest the shock 
be too great for you, let me break the 
news as gently as it was broken to me. 


NE night about two months ago, 

there came a pounding on the Mis- 
sion gates. A sick call, thought I, as I 
hastened to unlock the huge portals. 
Wrong! Here was a nicely built native, 
with keen smiling intelligent eyes, ele- 
gantly dressed in swank American style. 
As I had been expecting a stranger from 
the bordering province of Kweichow, I 
broke the ice by purring in my politest 
Chinese: “The honorable gentleman is 
from Kweichow?” In perfect English 
came the reply: “No, Father, I am from 
Changsha.” This is going to be good— 
just like meeting your old school teacher, 
Miss Fititch. With a “Fancy meeting 
you here,” I invited him to come into 
the house, and listened to his story. 

He was a Catholic, a civil engineer, a 
graduate of Cornell University, sent to 
Chihkiang by the Governor of Hunan to 
survey, select a site and stake off the 
grounds for an airport. Surprises no 
end. Chihkiang is going to have an aero- 
drome in its back yard. Flyers are actu- 
ally going to land and take off in this old 
neck of the woods. I ask your indulgence 
for getting excited. But what opium 
hound in his wildest dreams would ever 
have imagined that those big birdmen 
who two years ago gave us the jitters by 
dropping down bombs on us, will soon 
be taxiing across those rice fields. 

Boy! The barriers of distance sure are 
tottering down. It took us a long time 
to get wound up, but now that we are 
spinning, keep out of the way. We are 
going places and in a hurry. However, 
preserve those old sedan chairs and 
wheelbarrows. We'll need them to 
create a laugh at our “Wings of the 
Century Pageant.” They'll make nice 
souvenirs to recall those backward days 
when Chihkiang was Yuanchow. 


How Quickly Can You Get to a Doctor? Our Missionaries Travel Almost a Week! 
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Sister Mary Joseph Chang 


FE O them that love God, all things 
work together unto good!” Our second 
Chinese Sister is having thoughts such as 
this, these days; for she has just realized 
her most precious ambition, that of pro- 
nouncing the vows of a Sister of Charity. 
Nor was the road to this milestone easy. 
It took her nearly ten years to reach her 
goal; and there must have been times 
when pauses and detours tended to make 
her dream as illusory as any mirage. 
But she has arrived, now. This is the 
first of the sweet afteryears. And, when 
you have heard her story, you will see as 
clearly as she that the finger of God has 
been directing all her ways. 

Sister Mary Joseph Chang was born 
of Pagan parents in Ho-p’an, Haimen, 
Shanghai, on November 21, 1909. Not 
long afterward, her mother died ; and the 
baby girl was taken in adoption by Joseph 
Chang and his wife, Mary, of Chang 
Chia Lu, P’ootung, Shanghai. Proud 
that it can boast of generations of 
Christianity, this family has given many 
priests and religious to the service of 
Holy Church. So, its adopted daughter 
had the rare privilege, for a Chinese 
youngster, of growing up in a truly 
Catholic home. She received in Baptism 
the name of Ma-Li-Ya, or Mary; made 
her First Holy Communion in 1915; and, 
the next year, was confirmed in the 
P’ootung Church by the late Bishop Paris 
of Shanghai. When five years old, she 
began her studies in a school taught by a 
native community known as The Sisters 
of the Presentation. Later, she trans- 
ferred to that conducted by the Helpers 
of the Holy Souls, a French community, 
in Siccawei. 

Mr. Chang had meanwhile engaged in 
the oil business. In 1920, he moved his 
household to Hunan, where the famous 
tung oil is produced, and settled in the 
city of Changteh. There, in 1924, our 
Sisters first became acquainted with the 
Chang family. Newly arrived in China, 
the Sisters were then enroute to Shen- 
chow under the guidance of Reverend 
Dominic Langenbacher, C.P., but were 
unable to continue their journey for fear 
of the bandits encamped along the Yuan 
River. It was in November, and very 
cold on the boats. So, when Mr. Chang 
suggested to his old friend, Father 
Dominic, that the Sisters live in his 
house just as long as was necessary, the 
kind invitation was gratefully accepted. 

That was all of eleven years ago. Yet, 
the Sisters still talk of the very generous 
hospitality they enjoyed, and of the weeks 
of safety spent under the Chang roof. 
They speak, too, of the kind of little girl 


By the Sisters of Charity 


Mary was—of the thick black braid hang- 
ing down her back, her round face, glow- 
ing cheeks, and lively dark eyes. They 
tell of how she would suddenly appear 
at the threshold of the rooms occupied 
by the Sisters; of how she would stand 
there for minutes at a time, all the while 
tapping one foot on the doorsill, tossing 
her braid from side to side with a quick, 
nervous motion of her head, never saying 
much ... but missing less than nothing! 

In 1926, Mary left home to study with 
the Augustinian Sisters, who had arrived 
from Spain shortly after our Sisters had 
entered Hunan; and who had opened a 
school in the city of Lichow, in the 
Augustinian Vicariate, under Bishop 
Carbajal. Then came 1927, and the 
Communistic uprising. Alf foreigners 
had to flee to the coast, our Sisters and 
the Augustinians along with the rest. 
The school in Lichow had to shut its 
doors, and Mary returned to her father’s 
house in Changteh. 


OR more than a year, now, she had 

been considering whether or not she 
should become a religious. But, during 
the months that followed the foreign 
evacuation, all hopes of entering any 
community seemed futile ; and her father, 
thinking only of her future welfare, de- 
cided that she should marry. Accord- 
ingly, an engagement was contracted, in 
Chinese fashion, between her and a 
Catholic gentleman in the province of 
Hupeh. 

In 1929, she suffered an attack of 
typhoid fever, and was so sick that the 
doctors said she must die. One day, she 
confided to her mother that she longed 
to be a Sister. Mrs. Chang promised 
that if Our Lord were pleased to restore 
Mary to health, she would do everything 
possible to help the girl attain her desire. 
Gradually she recovered. Then followed 
for her family a troubled period, for can- 
celling an engagement is always a very 
serious matter in China. In Mary’s 
case, the young man was a Christian, so 
the objections were less strenuous. But 
he demanded that she convince him of 
her wish to consecrate her life to God. 

To prove her intent, she entered into 
correspondence with Father Dominic and 
Sister Finan, and finally obtained their 
permission to join our community as an 
aspirant. She arrived in Shenchow on 
October 31, 1929. From that time until 
June 21, 1931, she waited to receive the 
little piece of red paper with eight char- 
acters brushed across it. This had been 
passed to her betrothed as evidence of 
the contract, and its return meant that 


she was now free to carry out her . 


purpose. 

That very summer, however, the high 
wall adjacent to the convent threatened 
to collapse, and extensive repairs were 
planned. Thus it happened that the 
Sisters and orphans were sent to Chenki; 
a city some three days’ journey from 
Shenchow. But while they were away, 
the convent burned down; and what was 
first intended to be a short visit de- 
veloped into a protracted visit of nearly 
two years. Sickness and death, besides, 
had cut down the original number of 
Sisters to three. It was impossible for 
Mary to begin her novitiate then. In- 
stead, she spent those months in Chenki 
going about everywhere with Sister 
Finan, helping the sick and plague- 
stricken. 

This condition continued until Christ- 
mas week of 1932, when a cable from our 
motherhouse stated that six Sisters would 
shortly leave for China. On February 5, 
1933, the six Sisters left Convent Sta- 
tion. They had reached Hankow when, 
on March 19, Mary Chang was received 
into the community as postulant. Early 
in April, she and the other Sisters who 
had been living in Chenki returned to 
Shenchow, in order to move into the new 
convent and to welcome the newcomers. 
On June 23, she was invested with the 
habit, took the name of Sister Mary 
Joseph, and began her canonical year 
under the direction of Sister Maria 
Electa. 

Though the peace of the next sixteen 
months was disturbed two or three times 
by rumors of another Red invasion, for 
the new novice they slipped by quietly 
enough. Towards mid-November, how- 
ever, reports became increasingly serious, 


so serious that on the eighteenth both . 


communities of Sisters and most of the 
Passionist Fathers had to leave Shen- 
chow. Fora time, the outlook was grave, 
indeed. But, after six months of Hankow, 
we were all once again in Shenchow, 
looking forward to the day when Sister 
Mary Joseph would pronounce her holy 
vows. 


HAT day, the Feast of the Sacred 

Heart, has come and gone. Sister 
Mary Joseph is a professed Sister of 
Charity now, just beginning another 
‘phase of her life. We proffer her our 
highest praise when we beg heaven for 
more candidates of her caliber. And we 
proffer our best advice when we beg her 
to always remember, “All things work 
together unto good ...TO THEM 
THAT LOVE GOD!” 


A Hospital Is Needed at Once in Yiianling. May We Count on You! 
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Gemma’s League of Prayer 


Pram LEAGUE is an associa- 
tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters 
in their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general inten- 
tion, at least, of offering them for the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our member- 
ship we have many priests, both secular 
and regular, as well as many members 
of various Religious Orders. “The Spir- 
itual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a 
great deal of money is needed for the 
support of our Passionist Missions in 
China, and while many members of the 
League are generous in their regular 








SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE MONTH 
OF SEPTEMBER 


Masses Said ....... 
Masses Heard ..... 
Holy Communions . 


Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 


Beads of the Five Wounds .... 
Offerings of PP. Blood 


Visits to Our Lady . 
Rosaries 


Ejaculatory Prayers 


Hours of Study, Reading 


Hours of Labor ... 


Acts of Kindness, Charity 


Acts-of Zeal ...... 
Prayers, Devotions 
Hours of Silence .. 
Various Works 
Holy Hours 


Visits to B. Saerament 
Spiritual Communions 


Beads of the Seven Dolors 


money contributions to the missions, 
nevertheless members of the League are 
never asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of members, 
though a small offering to pay the ex- 
pense of printing the monthly leaflet is 
expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League 
are satisfied with the knowledge that 
Almighty God knows their love for Him 
and knows also how to reward them for 
the practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be unaware 
that their very zeal must bring God’s spe- 
cial blessings on themselves, their fami- 
lies and friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of an apostle “for their 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE Sicn, Union City, New 
Jersey. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7:39.) hh hb oH hf 





INDLY remember in 


your prayers and good SEP 
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AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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‘ae spirit of the age which keeps 
a man on the move and accelerates 
the sale of automobiles was inhabiting 
the nervous system of Angus Ample- 
shaw. It was glorious summer weather 
and he was taking his fortnight’s vaca- 


tion from the bank. When Dorothy 
was alive they had taken their vaca- 
tion regularly at the seaside, but now 
that Dorothy was gone Angus was dis- 


posed to spend the time loafing round . 


the museums, or perhaps at the zoo. 
Dorothy’s departure had thrown him 
back on his dreams. They had had no 
children and he was all alone. 

There had never been any question 
of going anywhere else than to a sea- 
side resort in the old days. Dorothy 
had taken it as a matter of course, and 
it would never have occurred to Angus 
to controvert the notion. Dorothy had 
liked the seaside—the side perhaps bet- 
ter than the sea. She enjoyed watching 
the people on the beach. He loathed the 
seaside. He loved the sea but hated 
its environment. 

The annual vacation had settled itself 
so. Dorothy enjoyed it, and if the sun 
invariably set in red glory over the sea 
during dinner time it could not be 
helped. Dorothy had no particular use 
for stnsets. 

Then Dorothy died and Angus was 
left alone. There had been a funeral 
service at the church which Dorothy 
attended. Angus never went to church, 
except now and again to please Dorothy. 
He had no belief in “creeds,” even the 
malleable creeds of those who made re- 
statements of ancient truths. Yet he had 


been a highly religious child. He could 
remember thoughts about God which 
had been the embryo of the poetic turn 
that his mind had developed later on. 
The riddle of the Universe occupied his 
mind now and his poetic utterance was 
fiercely pagan. Dorothy’s death was a 
stark, ugly fact which religion tried to 
gloss over with sentiment. Religion had 
visualized the Maker of myriad uni- 
verses as a man on one tiny planet 
and after two thousand years of scien- 
tific advancement it asked men to listen 
to a voice saying: “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life.” As a man riding on 
a camel on a motor racing track might 
say: “I am speed.” 

As has been said, it was a glorious 
day. Why stay in town? Why not go 
out into the country somewhere? He 
had so far spent his leisure sitting at 
home reading scientific books. It might 
have been the contemplation of energy 
as the thing below the bottom of the 
mystery of so-called matter that had got 
him into this fidgetty mood that took 
sudden cognizance of the possibilities of 
travel—of going somewhere, apart from 
a vacation engineered by Dorothy. 


“® BLACKBIRD which had strayed 


from more rural surroundings was 


singing what a modern has called its silly 
song, in the garden belonging to the 
apartment where Angus domiciled. Pos- 
sibly it was addressing Angus as “silly.” 
It was reminding him that he had 
passed the first few years of his life in 
the country, in a tiny village of which 
his father had been rector. ““You haven’t 
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been into the country, the real country; 
for years and years,” the blackbird said. 
“The seaside doesn’t count.” 

Angus listened. Dorothy hadn’t cared 
for the country. They had often sped 
through it in a car, but that was dif- 
ferent. The country means sitting in a 
meadow and slowly drinking it all in. 
He had not rambled in the sweet silence 
of hayfields and green lanes since he 
could remember. 

“It would be glorious in the country 
to-day,” Angus said to himself. “If one 
only knew of a place to go to—not some 
beastly place full of people amusing them- 
selves.” 

Then it was that he realized that he 
was free. That the country lanes and hay- 
fields were at his disposal. Nature (spelt 
with a very large capital “N”) was 
calling to him. He took his spectacles 
off and wiped them. How was he to set 
about it? Dorothy had always arranged 
the holidays. He might put a pair of 
pajamas and a tooth-brush in a knapsack 
and go off, there and then. But he didn’t 
possess a knapsack. Even a suit-case 
needed packing. Dorothy had always 
packed up for him. He might make it 
just a day trip and get back to his own 
bed at night. For all that his mental 
excursions might reach the farthest star, 
bodily speaking Angus had definite limi- 
tations. ; 

“T’ll get onto a coach,” Angus told him- 
self, “and book for some place, any place 
—on the coast, and then nip off when we 
stop at some nice quiet spot that takes my 
fancy.” 

It was with the sense of adventure 
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strong upon him that Angus made his 
way to the Bus Station’: He was doing 
something entirely out of the ordinary 
rut. He was feeling shy, self-conscious. 
The clerk who issued his ticket looked as 
though he suspected that Longpier-on- 
Sea was not his real destination. His 
fellow-passengers might be saying to 
themselves: “There’s a fellow who is 
going to sit in a meadow under a tree. 
He’s got a book sticking out of his pocket 
called, Giant Facts and Pigmy Fancies. 
Fancy doing that instead of sitting on 
the pier!” There could be no doubt that 
although he was prepared to follow the 
astronomers into unauthenticated uni- 
verses Angus was affected by conven- 
tions. Dorothy would have talked to the 
woman next to her, and heard all about 
her aunt’s operation long before they 
had cleared the outskirts of London. 


HIS was the first time that he had 

come out on a jaunt without Dor- 
othy. Dorothy was dead. Probably all 
these silly folk on their way to the sea- 
side believed that the dead were alive in 
another world. They believed in two 
worlds, heaven and earth, with the stars 
in between; and their intellects rose to 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star.” What 
would be their conception of space, and 
the size of the Universe? 

They could not be very far off from 
their destination now. The driver drew 
up before a small wayside inn. The 
Fox and Pelican. An elderly woman 
—the one whom Angus had pictured dis- 
coursing with Dorothy on family ail- 
ments—collected her luggage and pre- 
pared to alight. Angus seized the op- 
portunity. It was his chance to take his 
flight into the wild. You had to warn 
the driver to stop at these wayside places. 
He had not realized that, and there had 
been a danger of being carried on to— 
the Marine Parade! Quickly he rose and 
followed the other. “I’ll get off here, 
too,” he said to the conductor. The 
elderly dame would hardly be implicated 
in the lure which had impelled his descent 
at the hamlet which supported The 
Fox and Pelican. 

It had been accomplished most satis- 
factorily. Angus stood out on the road- 
side drinking in the fresh, sweet air and 
the silence. So here he was. There was 
a smell of hay all over the place, and the 
stillness was like balm applied to his ears. 
He seemed to taste the sweetness of the 
air. His eyes found rest on the green 
hills stretching out in the distance. Touch 
was the only sense that had not redis- 
covered a long-lost delight. But some 
other sense, of which touch would be the 
nearest analogy, was making good for a 
privation of long standing. It was good, 
very good to be here, in the real country. 

He climbed a gate and entered a 
meadow the hedgerows of which were 
white with may-blossom. He sat down 
under a big tree. The sense mirrored by 


that which we call touch found pleasure 
in a contact with something that soothed 
and yet eluded him. Poets would have 
called it the spirit of Nature.. Angus 
was a poet but he had a quarrel with the 
findings of the poets who adopted a 
premise that Science had not approved. 
They were inclined to identify the spirit 
of Nature with the naive Being who had 
done away with the middleman in his 
trafficking with the little pigmies who 
were as the specks of dust on a planet 
that was itself a speck in the universe, 
and made what they called man without 
any intervening embryo. It was a quaint, 
childish theory. The marvel was that 
grown-up people seemed able to accept it. 
He himself had believed firmly in God 
when he was three years old. He had 
hailed the “Uncaused Cause” familiarly 
and believed that he had once become 
one of the inhabitants of a negligible little 
planet, as lost amongst others as a single 
blade of grass was in the meadow yonder. 
He ran his eye over the waving grass— 
a great solid green mass that moved 
gently in the breeze. 

“Cuckoo!” ejaculated the wandering 
voice. 

“T suppose ‘the good God’ taught you 
to say that himself?” Angus said, ad- 
dressing the sound—the rational infer- 
ence was that there was a cuckoo some- 
where—“I wonder why? He evidently 
believed in saying the same thing over 
and over again.” 

He felt in his pocket for his Omar. The 
old eastern poet would suit his mood 
better than the author of Giant Facts and 
Pigmy Fancies. He had the book but 
he lacked the loaf and flask of wine 
wherewith to make his present resting- 
place “paradise enow.” In short, Angus 
was getting hungry. He got up and 
strolled over to the Fox and Pelican. 
They might be able to give him some 
lunch. 

The Innkeeper’s wife was a kind, 
hospitable soul. She set bread and cheese 
and cider before him and Angus ate his 
fill. “TI’ll most likely be coming back to 
have some tea,” he told her. “I’m just 
going to laze a bit in the meadow over 
there.” 


HE kindly woman eyed him with 
some concern. “You'll be feeling 
lonely,” she said. “I could lend you some- 
thing to read.” Anda minute later she re- 
turned with Lady Audley’s Secret in a 
yellow cover. Angus thanked her and ex- 
plained that he had brought a book with 
him. He wondered what this dear soul 
would have thougit of his giants and pig- 
mies, and went away smiling to himself. 
“Dorothy would have got on excellently 
with her.” He was still thinking of the 
kind soul as he ‘made his way back to his 
seat under the tree. And then instead of 
opening Omar he began to wonder what 
Dorothy would have made ofthis paradise. 
A sudden feeling of unrest had come 


over him. He thrust away Omar and 
prepared to feed his mind with ‘a few 
giant facts. Vast magnitudes and ‘un- 
thinkable. minutie—those were the 
secrets of Nature. That was the romance, 
the poetry of life. And out beyond the 
gulf on the edge of which the calcula- 
tions of man reeled was the mystery of 
the Uncaused Cause. The God whom 
Dorothy’s parson had put into a cradle ! 


OROTHY. He was feeling lonely. 

He wished he had her here with 

him now. He must have been a bit of a 

trial to Dorothy. Perhaps she had felt 

lonely sometimes? He had often been 

preoccupied. But he had done his best to 

make her happy, and—how good she had 
been to him. 

“God bless her !” 

A lark suddenly shot up into the air 
with its burst of song—its message to 
the angels. “Rejoice!” said the lark at 
Heaven’s gate. “There is a man down 
yonder who is beginning to rise up, like 
me.” 

Angus threw down Giant Facts and 
reopened Omar... His eye fell on the 
words: “myself when young.” He read 
mechanically. He was getting sleepy. 
He leant against the back of the tree. 
The Rubaiyat dropped from his hands. 
His mind had gone back to dim memories 
of long ago. The old home from which 
they had taken him as a tiny child. The 
country sights and sounds had brought 
it all back. Angus took a short nap. Then 
he sat up suddenly for what he took to be 
an animal of some kind had approached 
him at near quarters. - It proved, how- 
ever, to be a tiny boy in a white blouse 
who was standing there beside him in 
the friendliest manner. 

“Hullo,” Angus said. There is 
nothing _more flattering to grown-up 
vanity than the friendliness of a small 
child. This was a very small one, and 
very friendly. -He sidled close up to 
Angus and examined the pin in his neck- 
tie. He had fair curly hair and blue eyes. 
The thought came to Angus that if he 
and Dorothy had had a child he might 
have been like this, for he himself had 
had fair curly hair and blue eyes as a 
child. It was the friendliness of an estab- 
lished intercourse. Angus wondered if 
he had been mistaken for somebody else, 
which was a disconcerting thought, but 
it did not seem to be the case. 

“What are you doing here?” the in- 
truder enquired, his eye still on the scarf- 
pin which he was gently extracting. 

“T’m gathering wool,” Angus said. 

The other widened his eyes. “Where 
is it?” he asked. “I don’t see any.” 

Angus laughed. “It’s invisible wool,” 
he replied. “Not the kind that you can 
see.” 

The boy nodded. . “Like the wind,” he 
said. “You can’t see the wind but he’s 
there. The wind’s a fairy tale, but he’s 
true.” 
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But you can see the wind :in the 
” Angus objected. 

a ‘quick head-shake was the reply. 

“T can only see the trees, not the wind, 
but I know he’s there ’cos the trees 
move.” 

3ut there’s nothing to show that I’ve 
been gathering wool,’ Angus reminded 
him, 

The other reflected for a moment. “It’s 
onderfuller to gather wool that I can’t 
e than to make the trees move,” he 
observed. 

“Much wonderfuller,” Angus admitted. 

“God made the wind. Wasn’t it won- 
derful of him? God is very wonderful to 
be able to make things that can’t be seen. 
[he wind is much wonderfuller than the 

\ngus closed his eyes and thought. 

“You're right” he said, after due re- 
“there’s no comparison between 
the two.” 

The remark was thrown onto empty 
iir, however, for when he opened his 
yes the small boy, after the fashion of 
children, had scampered off in search of 
further adventures with. queer things 
ich as one meets in this very wonder- 
ful world. 

Angus went on thinking. The thing 
hich can’t be seen is more wonderful 
than the thing which can be seen. Yet 
he had been comparing the mind of man 
with the universe. And he had ques- 
tioned the power of the Uncaused Cause 
to consider man because of man multi- 
plicity. He had invested the Infinite 
One with the limitation which prevented 

im—Angus—from seeing each blade of 
srass in perfect isolation in the meadow 

fore him. He had pitted billions of 

rs against the thought in the mind of 
child, as though the two could be com- 
ared. 

‘Lord, what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him?” He recalled the sequence: 

Thou hast made him a little lower than 
the angels.” The man who said those 
rds had been looking up at the stars, 
t with the vast and dazzling knowl- 
ige of a twentieth century astronomer, 
but with the uncompiled knowledge of 
faith which shot out into the Infinite. 


lection, 


e. ERTAINLY there was no compari- 

_A son between the star andthe as- 
nomer—between a myriad stars anda 

baby singing to them. What barrier then, 
ed the thought of man set against the 
eat affirmation: “And the Word was 
ide flesh and dwelt amongst us.” 

\ strong desire seized Angus to recall 
he rest of that sentence. He had learnt 

is a child without knowing its meaning. 

he innkeeper’s wife would be sure to 
ssess a Bible. He would go back and 
e some tea and find out. 

Tea was spread out and waiting for 
Angus. On the shelf he éespied the family 
Bible. By a happy coincidence it opened 

his hands at the first chapter of the 


Gospel according to St. John. He read: 

“In the beginning was the Word and 
the Word was with God.” He read on, 
through the sublime chapter which the 
Church has made the thanksgiving of 
the priest at the altar after Mass. 

“And we saw his glory, as it were the 
glory of God the father, full of grace and 
truth.” 

Mine hostess came bustling in with 
the tea-pot. She reminded Angus some- 
how of Dorothy. Dorothy would have 
got on well with her. She would have 
discovered the occupations and ailments 
of each member of a long family. How 
wonderful Dorothy had been. How 
touched with “grace and truth.” The 
milk of human kindness was the divine 
nectar. It had almost dried up in his 
own soul. 

Angus drank his tea. There was still 
an hour before the coach would be pass- 
ing that way on its return journey. He 
returned to the meadow. He wanted to 
sit down quietly and think. 


He was missing Dorothy horribly. He 
must have been an awful bore to her, 
But he had tried to make her happy. He 
had stuck some things out for her sake— 
things which he realized would give her 
pleasure. He had always wanted to 
make her happy. It was good to remem- 
ber that. It would be a wonderful thing 
to get Dorothy back in another life where 
they would express themselves perfectly 
to one another. Where she would 
understand. 

Why not? If Christ was God’s word 
for this particular world, Christ had said: 
“T am the resurrection and the life.” 


ENTENCES of long forgotten Holy 
Writ were running in his mind. 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away but 
my word shall not pass away.” 
“My word is ‘much wonderfuller’ than 
Heaven and Earth.” 
Every man made in God’s image was 
in a sense a word of God. But the mind 
of man had thought to debase itself to 
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the level of the created universe—had 
used a million planetary systems to dwarf 
the first persistent “why ?” in the mind of 
achild. The Word was God... .He had 
come to his own and his own had re- 
ceived him not... .” 

“But to those who received him he 
gave the power to become the sons of 
God.” He might be meeting Dorothy 


_ again some day. 


Angus went on thinking. Who was 
the strange small boy who had set his 
thought in motion? Had he been dream- 
ing? There was in his mind a dawning 
sense of familiarity with the words the 
child had spoken. They were there, 
deep back in his memory and they were 
coming into the foreground. There came 
a vision of a room lined with books and 
a man dressed in black sitting in an arm- 
chair. He had asked the father who died 
when he was four years old many ques- 


tions. Questions about God and heaven. 
His father had been a dreamer too. His 
wits had also gathered wool. Had he 
ever told his small son so in answer to a 
question ? Memory can play such strange 
tricks, especially when associations have 
been aroused by forgotten sights and 
sounds—and scents. 

Omar had fallen out of his pocket. It 
lay on the ground open at the place 
where it always opened. Angus’s eyes 
fell on the words: 

“Myself when young.” 


E sat there thinking of the strange 
friendliness of the child. Of the 
wisdom in his eyes, and in his answer. 
“Myself when young come back to 
teach me the wisdom of the ages,” Angus 
said to himself. And he went on think- 
ing. 
A sudden little breeze blew gently 


through the grass. The uncounted blades 
whispered softly as they swayed in uni- 
son, like the undivided drops in the ocean. 

“God sees me; God knows me; God 
loves me,” Angus heard them say, and he 
repeated the words in his heart—that 
mystery of God’s creative power. “God 
has spoken to me,” he said. “To me! 
And. His Word is—Christ.” 

The coach was speeding homeward. It 
had been a day of adventure. A day in 
“the real Country.” He had touched 
Reality. Touch, after all, can be the 
most mystic of the senses in its analogy. 

They were passing a brick building. 
Outside it was written: “Catholic 
Church.” The man next to Angus raised 
his hat. Something leapt in the heart of 
Angus. “And if the cradle, why not then 
the Host?” 

He raised his hand and lifted his hat 
likewise. 





Some Facts About Cardinals 


AD ue Liber Pontificalis or Lives of 
the Popes, is the oldest authority on the 
beginning of the Cardinalate. In this 
work we read that St. Cletus, who 
flourished about the year 81, and who was 
the second successor of St. Peter, or- 
dained by the direction of Peter himself, 
twenty-five priests in the city of Rome. 
These priests formed a body of advisers 
or council to assist the Pope in the gov- 
ernment of the Church, and from this 
early body were evolved the cardinals of 
the Holy Roman Church, so the origin 
of the Cardinalate is almost contemporary 
with the foundation of the Church itself. 
here is a difference among writers about 
the meaning of the name, but it is a gen- 
eral opinion that the word “cardinal” 
is derived from the Latin “cardo,” the 
hinge of a door. An explanation of the 
use of this term is given by Pope Leo IX 
in a letter to the Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, in which he says: “As the gate it- 
self doth rest upon its post, thus upon 
Peter and his successors dependeth the 
government of the whole church. Where- 
fore his clerics are called cardinals be- 
cause they are most closely adhering to 
that about which revolveth all the rest.” 
So Eugene IV declares that the office of 
cardinal was practically created by St. 
Peter and his immediate successors. 

In early times the Cardinals were 
obliged to live near the Pope, though 
later, bishops in charge of their dioceses 
were allowed to be made Cardinals. In- 
nocent III refused to permit the people 
of Ravenna to have a Cardinal they de- 


By Louise Malloy 


sired for their archbishop, saying he was 
more useful to the Church at Rome, and 
for a considerable time a bishop when 
made a Cardinal, was obliged to resign 
his diocese. Leo X promulgated a bull 
renewing the strict obligation of resi- 
dence near the Pope, seemingly because 
the government of a diocese and advisory 
assistance to the Pope were regarded as 
incompatible duties. 

At first, the Cardinals were all Romans, 
but naturally as time went on, other na- 
tionalities were admitted to share in the 
dignity of princes of the Church; in fact, 
John XXII, who was French himself, 
being asked by the King to create two of 
his countrymen Cardinals, replied that 
he would grant one only, because there 
were but twenty Cardinals in all, and 
seventeen of them were Frenchmen, 
which-even the King could not deny was 
rather more than a goodly proportion. 
Pius IT held that it was not right for him 
to neglect other countries than Italy in 
the granting of the highest rank in the 
Church, and the Council of Trent hold- 
ing the same view, recommended to “the 
Most Holy Roman Pontiff to select as far 
as it could conveniently be done, members 
of the Sacred College out of all the na- 
tions of Christendom as he shall find per- 
sons suitable.” 

The number of Cardinals has varied 
from time to time according to circum- 
stances and policy. Paul IV fixed this 
number at forty, but his successor, Pius 
IV, increased it to forty-six. However, 
Sixtus V in 1586 decreed seventy as the 


number in commemoration of the seventy 
elders chosen by Moses to assist him, and 
this precedent has since been followed. 
There have been times when a very small 
number of Cardinals has caused disorders 
in the Church from long conclaves, re- 
sulting in vacancies in the Holy See for 
periods sometimes amounting to years. 
No fewer than fourteen times in the 13th 
century this occurred. By an odd coinci- 
dence, there was an interim after the 
death of each Pope who was the fourth of 
his name—Celestine, Alexander, Clement 
and Nicholas. Arnulf, Bishop of Lisieux, 
in the 10th century was the first to give 
the body the name of “Collegium Sanc- 
torum,” and since it has been generally 
called the Sacred College. 


N abuse which arose in the 16th cen- 
tury was the practice of betting in 
the cases of certain individuals thought to 
be in line for elevation to the Cardinalate, 
and this abuse went so far that some of 
the gamblers resorted to all sorts 
of nefarious schemes, even including 
calumny, to hinder the nomination of 
those against whom were heavy stakes. 
This practice proceeded to such out- 
rageous extremes that Gregory XIV 
issued a bull of excommunication against 
any one who would lay wagers on the 
promotion of Cardinals. 

Cardinal Sforza Pallavicini, historian 
of the Council of Trent, gives this ex- 
planation of the expression officially used, 
“creation” of a Cardinal—“that it is 
meant to intimate by the word that the 
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excellence of the dignity is so exalted that 
all degrees of inferior rank are as though 
they were not; so when the Pope makes 
a man a Cardinal, it is as if in the sphere 
of honors he called him out of non-exist- 
ence into being.” 


HE principal function of the College 

of Cardinals is to elect the Popes ina 
convention called the Conclave, and this 
is its exclusive privilege. Formerly cer- 
tain prominent laymen had some say in 
the elections, but in a synod held in 769 
at the Lateran, Pope Stephen III re- 
stricted this election to the Roman clergy, 
and in 1179, Alexander III in conse- 
quence of numerous schisms arising from 
the great number of electors, ordered that 
in future the Cardinals only should elect 
the Pope, two-thirds of the votes cast be- 
ing required for a canonical election. 
Alexander’s successor, Lucius III, was 
the first Pope to be elected in this ex- 
clusive manner by the Sacred College. 
Since 1378, no one not a Cardinal has 
been elected Pope, but previous to that 
date a number outside the Cardinalate 
were elected to the Papal dignity. 

A queer occurrence took place in 1268 
when dissensions among the Cardinals 
caused a vacancy in the Holy See of 
nearly three years. The Conclave was in 
session at Viterbo, and King Philip III 
of France and Charles I of Sicily tried 
personally to hasten the election; even 
St. Bonaventure had the members of the 
Conclave made prisoners in the episcopal 
palace by the citizens of the town to force 
a vote; but even these means were use- 
less, till the resourceful captain of the 
city took off the roof of the palace, ex- 
posing the warring electors to the heat of 


the sun and the drenching of rains. This - 


brought matters to a head in an election. 

The address given the Cardinals 
varied from early times. 
Middle Ages they were called Senators, 
and were styled “Lords” and “Venerable 
Fathers.” Urban VIII in 1630 gave the 
title of “Eminence” by which they have 
been known down to these times. Inno- 
cent X forbade the Cardinals to use 
any crown, coronet or crest above their 
arms, though one of the exceptions made 
was in favor of the last royal Stuart, the 
Cardinal Duke of York, grandson of 
James II of England. He was also al- 
lowed the address of Royal Highness in 
deference to his kingly birth. In 1245, 
Innocent IV at the first Council of 
Lyons introduced the use of the red 
hat; Paul II in 1464 added to this the 
red beretta or cap to be worn on ordi- 
nary occasions. 

Apropos of this is a story rather 
amusing to all but the victim of it, told 
of Pope Gregory XVI and a certain 
Abbot in Rome whom Gregory greatly 
admired. Some time before a certain 
consistory, the Pope with his retinue 
paid a visit to the monastery of this 
Abbot, and, of course, was suitably en- 
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chagrin. 


tertained, refreshments being served in 
a suite which in all large Roman con- 
vents was called the Cardinal’s rooms, 
prepared for any member of the order 
who might receive that dignity. Hence, 
the visit assumed significance, especially 
when the Pope, as delicate pyramidal ice 
creams were served, took a white one 
presented to him and gave it to the 
Abbot, taking a red one in its place for 
himself. He removed some of it from his 
own plate and put. it on the white con- 
fection of the Abbot, remarking smil- 
ingly, “How well, gentlemen, the red 
caps the white.” All probably would 
have gone well, had not the Abbot, 
realizing the Pope’s hidden meaning, 
immediately procured the scarlet outfit 
for his expected promotion. This pre- 
mature proclamation of the Papal inten- 
tion so displeased the Pope, that the un- 
lucky Abbot’s name was erased from the 
list, and in consequence of his precipi- 
tancy he received nothing higher than 
the rank of an archbishop, which conso- 
lation the Pope yielded in compliance 
with the pleading of his friends to 
soothe his mortification. 


HEN carriages were introduced 

into Italy about 1500, Pius IV for- 
bade their use by Cardinals, as they were 
considered effeminate, urging the more 
manly mode of horseback riding, but as 
the new vehicles came into general use, 
the ban on them was removed. In other 
mincr regulations figured the matter of 
beards. Cardinals belonging to religious 
orders wearing beards are allowed to 
retain them, but others are clean shaven. 
In the 15th century Cardinals wore no 
beards. In fact, an aspirant to the 
Papacy, Bessarion, lost his election on 
account of his long, silky beard, and 
later, his life, for when on an embassy 
to Louis XI of France he so offended 
that monarch by an apparent dis- 
courtesy, that Louis pulled the cherished 
beard with so brutal an insult that the 
unhappy victim is said to have died of 
Julius II wore a long beard 
in which the Cardinals imitated him, 
but in the next century, the Cardinals 
wore mustaches and the “imperial” or 
goatee, a fashion identified with all the 
pictures and representations of the 
famous Cardinal Richelieu. In 1700, 
Clement XI introduced the entirely 
clean-shaven face. 

The Sacred College has a number of 
canonized or beatified saints among its 
members, the first being St. Peter 
Damien. The noblest families of Eu- 
rope, including imperial and royal ones, 
have contributed to its membership, 
Italy being conspicuous in the families 
thus represented. The Orsinis, for in- 
stance, boasted of forty-two. Others of 
lower birth but distinguished for merit 
were not passed over. Among the Ger- 
mans a celebrated member was Nicholas 
of Cusa, noted for his devotion to the 





Holy See and for his vast learning, par- 
ticularly in mathematics. He was before 
either Copernicus or Gallileo in dis- 
covering the revolution of the earth 
around the sun. 

One of the most famous members was 
Cardinal Ximines, one of the most bril- 
liant men of all times, who under the 
patronage of Isabella of Castile, insti- 
tuted his famous reforms; he was a 
patron of learning, founded schools and 
universities, labored for the conversion 
of the Moors, and on the death of Ferdi- 
nand, King of Aragon, and husband of 
Isabella, became regent of the United 
kingdoms. When Clement VIII created 
the Italian Bellarmine Cardinal, he 
said there was no one his equal for 
learning in all the Church. 


UT the College had its reprobates as 

well as its saints and savants, al- 
though they were relatively few in num- 
ber. The two Colonnas, uncle and nephew, 
were degraded and excommunicated by 
Boniface VII for their conduct, but on 
their repentance were restored by his suc- 
cessor. Another one excommunicated 
was Odet de Coligni, made a Cardinal 
at the solicitation of Francis I of 
France, when very young; he became a 
Calvinistic apostate. Other unworthy 
members of the College met with justice 
at the hands of the Popes who thus 
showed they could not be influenced in 
permitting such blots on the wearing of 
the sacred purple. 

It was only human nature that many 
sought the dignity of admission into the 
Sacred College from motives not purely 
spiritual. It is told of Ferdinand 
Taverna, Bishop of Lodi, named in 1604, 
that he died of joy in consequence. 
Maturity is considered one of the quali- 
ties of Cardinals, but in earlier times there 
were some very youthful members of the 
Sacred College. Gregory XI was madea 
Cardinal at eighteen; Paul II at twenty- 
three; Pius III at twenty, and Leo X at 
thirteen—he, however, had to wait three 
years before being allowed to wear his 
robes. 

Formerly the great Catholic powers 
of Europe, France, Austria and Spain, 
claimed a veto power in the election of 
the Popes, though it was not always 
used. Its last exercise was by the late 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, 
who wished to prevent the election of 
Cardinal Rampolla, whom he thought 
too friendly to France. Cardinal Gib- 
bons of Baltimore was the first Amer- 
ican to cast a vote in the Sacred Col- 
lege, which he did in this election. He 
was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the election of Cardinal Sarto, 
Pius X, to succeed Leo XIII when 
Austria’s hostility made Cardinal Ram- 
polla’s selection impossible. Pius X 
afterwards abolished this lay power of 
veto, which was a custom merely, with- 
out any sanction of ecclesiastical law. 
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THE CHARACTER 
OF ARIANISM 


The Arian Heresy Found Many and Powerful Allies in the Roman 
World. The Strongest and Most Forceful Was Probably the Army 


W: saw in the last article how 
Arianism arose as an attempt to impose 
upon the whole Catholic Church the 
doctrine that our Lord was not fully 
God. This heresy was at its height just 
when the Roman Empire had officially, 
in the person of its head, gone forward 
to the support of, sympathy with, and at 
last identification with, the cause of the 
Church. The Emperor Constantine, 
though not actually baptized, was a 
Christian. The Church, as I have said, 
might already, by 325 A.D., be described 
as the official religion. 

But it must not be imagined that the 
great majority of men as yet adhered to 
the Christian religion, even in the Greek 
speaking East. They certainly were not 
of that religion by anything like a ma- 
jority in the Latin speaking West. 

As in all great changes throughout 
history the parties at issue were minor- 
ities inspired with different degrees of 
enthusiasm or lack of enthusiasm. These 
minorities had various motives and were 
struggling each to impose its mental at- 
titude upon the wavering and undecided 
mass. Of these minorities the con- 
vinced and ardent Christians were the 
largest. The conversion of the Em- 
peror brought over to them large and 
increasing numbers of the undecided 
majority. These, perhaps, for the greater 
part hardly understood the new thing 
to which they were rallying, and cer- 
tainly for the most part were not at- 
tached to it. But it had finally won 
politically and that was enough for them. 
Many regretted the old gods, but thought 
it not worth while to risk their defence. 
Very many more cared nothing for what 
was left of the old gods and not much 
more for the new Christian fashions. 
Meanwhile there was a strong minority 
remaining of highly intelligent and de- 
termined pagans. They had on their 
side not only the traditions of a wealthy 
governing class but they had also the 
great bulk of the best writers and, of 
course, they also had to strengthen them 
the recent memories of their long domi- 
nance over society. 


By Hilaire Belloc 


There was yet another element of that 
world, separate from all the rest and 
one which it is extremely important for 
us to understand: the Army. Why it 
is so important for us to understand the 
position of the Army will be described 
in a moment. 

When the power of Arianism was 
manifested in those first years of the 
official Christian Empire and its uni- 
versal government throughout the 
Greco-Roman world, Arianism became 
the nucleus or centre of many forces 
which would be, of themselves, indif- 
ferent to its doctrine. It became the 
rallying point for many strongly sur- 
viving traditions from the older world: 
traditions not religious, but intellectual, 
social, moral, literary and all the rest 
of it. 


E might put it vividly enough in 

modern slang by saying that 
Arianism, thus vigorously present in the 
new great discussions within the body of 
the Christian Church when first that 
Church achieved official support and be- 
came the official religion of the Empire, 
attracted all the “high-brows,” at least 
half the snobs and nearly all the sincere 
idealistic tories, and “die hards” whether 
directly Christian or not. It attracted 
as we know great numbers of those who 
were definitely Christian. But it was 
also the rallying point of these non- 
Christian forces which were of such 
great importance in the society of the 
day. 

A great number of the old noble fam- 
ilies were reluctant to accept the social 
revolution implied by the triumph of the 
Christian Church. They naturally sided 
with a movement which they instinc- 
tively felt to be spiritually opposed to 
the life and survival of that Church. 

Many intellectuals were in the same 
position. These had not pride of family 
and old social traditions from the past, 
but they had pride of culture. They 
remembered with regret the former 
prestige of the pagan philosophers. 
They thought that this great revolution 
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from paganism to Catholicism would 
destroy the old cultural traditions and 
their own cultural position. 


HE mere snobs, who are always a 
vast body in any society—that is, 
the people who have no opinions of their 
own but who follow what they believe 
to be the honorific thing of the moment— 
would be divided. Perhaps the majority 
of them would follow the official court 
movement and attach themselves openly 
to the new religion. But there would 
always be a certain number who would 
think it more “chic” (to use another 
slang term), more “the thing” to profess 
sympathy with the old pagan traditions, 
the great old pagan families, the long 
inherited and venerable pagan culture 
ana literature and all the rest of it. 
Arianism had yet another ally and the 
nature of that alliance is so subtle that 
it requires very careful examination. It 
had for ally the tendency of government 
in an absolute monarchy to be half afraid 
of emotions present in the minds of the 
people and especially in the poorer 
people: emotions which if they spread 
and became enthusiastic and captured the 
mass of the people might become too 
strong to be ruled and would have to be 
bowed to. There is here a difficult para- 
dox but one important to be recognized. 
Absolute government, especially in the 
hands of one man would seem, on the 
surface, to be opposed to popular govern- 
ment. The two sound contradictory to 
those who have not seen absolute mon- 
archy at work. To those who have, it 
is just the other way. Absolute govern- 
ment is the support of the masses against 
the power of wealth in the hands of a few, 
or the power of armies in the hands of a 
few. Therefore one might imagine that 
the imperial power of Constantinople 
would have had sympathy with the popu- 
lar Catholic masses rather than with the 
intellectuals and the rest who followed 
Arianism, But we must remember that 
while absolute government has for its 
very cause of existence the defence of 
the masses against the powerful few, yet 
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it likes to rule. It does not like to feel 
that there is in the State a rival to its 
own power. It does not like to feel that 
great decisions may be taken at the in- 
stance of organizations other than its 
own Official organization. That is why 
even the most Christian emperors and 
their officials always had at the back of 
their minds, during the first lifetime of 
the Arian movement, (310-330) a poten- 
tial sympathy with Arianism, and that is 
why this potential sympathy in some 
cases appears as actual sympathy and as 
a public declaration of Arianism on their 
part. 

There was yet one more ally to Arian- 
ism through which it almost triumphed— 
the Army. 

In order to understand how powerful 
such an ally was we must appreciate 
what the Roman Army meant in those 
days and of what.it was composed. 

The Army was, of course, in mere 
numbers, only a small fraction of society. 
We are not certain what those numbers 
were, but at the most they may have 
come to half a million—they were prob- 
ably a good deal less. But to judge by 
numbers in the matter would be ridicu- 
lous. The Army was normally half, or 
more than half, the state. The Army was 
the true cement, to use one metaphor, the 
framework to use another metaphor, the 
binding force and the support and the 
very material self of the Roman Empire 
in that fourth century; it had been so 
for centuries before and was to remain 
so for centuries after. 

It is absolutely essential to understand 
this point, for it explains three-fourths 
of what happened, not only in the case 
of the Arian heresy but of everything 
else between the days of Julius Cesar 
and the Mohammedan attack upon 
Europe. The social and political posi- 
tion of the Army explains all those 
seven hundred years. 

The Roman Empire was a military 
state. It was not a civilian state. Promo- 
tion to power was through the Army. 
The conception of glory and success, the 
attainment of wealth in many cases, in 
nearly all cases the attainment of politi- 
cal power, depended on the Army in 
those days, just as it depends upon 
money-lending, speculation, caucuses, 
manipulation of votes, bosses and news- 
papers nowadays. 


HE Army had originally consisted 

of Roman citizens, all of whom 
were Italians. Then as the power of the 
Roman State spread it took in auxiliary 
troops, people following local chieftains 
and affiliated to the Roman military sys- 
tem and even recruited its regular ranks 
from up and down the empire in every 
province. Thére-were many Gauls—that 
is Frenchmen—-in the Army, many 
Spaniards, and so forth, before the first 
one hundred years of the empire had 
run out. In the next two hundred years 


—that is, in the two hundred years A.D. 
100-300, leading up to the time of the 
Arian heresy, the army had become 
more and more recruited from what we 
call “Barbarians,” a term which meant 
not savages but people outside the strict 
limits of the Roman Empire. They were 
easier to discipline, they were much 
cheaper to hire than citizens were. They 
were also less used to the arts and com- 
forts of civilization than the citizens 
within frontiers. Great numbers of them 
were German, but there were many 
Slavs and a good many Moors and 
Arabs and Saracens and not a few 
Mongols even, drifting in from the 
East. 

This great body of the Roman Army 
was strictly bound together by its dis- 
cipline, but still more by its professional 
pride. It was a long service army. A 
man belonged to it from his adolescence 
to his middle age. No one else except 
the Army had any physical power. There 
could be no question of resisting it by 
force, and it was in a sense the gov- 
ernment. Its commander-in-chief was 
the absolute monarch of the whole state. 
Now the army went solidly Arian. 

That is the capital mark of the whole 
affair. But for the Army, Arianism would 
never have meant what it did. With the 
Army—and the Army wholeheartedly on 
its side—Arianism all but triumphed 


and managed to survive even when it 
represented little more than the troops 
and their chief officers. 


T was true that a certain number of 
German troops from outside the Em- 
pire had been converted to Christianity 
by Arian missionaries at a moment when 
high society was Arian. But that was 
not the reason that the Army as a whole 
went Arian. The Army went Arian be- 
cause it felt Arianism to be the distinc- 
tive thing which made it superior to the 
civilian masses, just as Arianism was a 
distinctive thing which made the intellec- 
tual feel superior to the popular masses, 
and for the same reason that the old 
pagan families felt sympathy with Arian- 
ism. The Army then, and especially the 
Army chiefs, backed the new heresy for 
all they were worth, and it became a sort 
of test of whether you were somebody—a 
soldier as against the despised civilians— 
or no. One might say that there had 
arisen a feud between the Army chiefs 
on the one hand and the Catholic bishops 
on the other. Certainly there was a 
division—an official severance between 
the Catholic populace in town, the Cath- 
olic peasantry in the country and the 
almost universally Arian soldier ; and the 
enormous effect of this junction between 
the new heresy and the Army we shall 
see at work in all that follows. 








Our human needs 


Now 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


a pond is the time to turn thoughts into deeds. 


Cannot wait on tomorrow, for that day 
Is four and twenty hours away. 











The present crowds us with its just demand 
For lovingkindness and, an open hand. 

For understanding, and a pitying heart. 

We cannot and we must not stand apart 
And leave to others that which we should do. 
May I, and you 

Ascend above that selfish role 

Which can but dwarf the soul. 

Let us resolve today to watch our chance, 

By studied effort, or by circumstance, 

And when the time comes give of love and gold, 
For heaven’s fold 

Is partly won by sacrifice. 

We know greed is a vice, 

As well as lies and hate, 


And lust, their fighting mate, 


Now is the time to make our lives a joy 


) Through service. Then let us employ 


Each hour as though it were a secred trust, 
For soon we will be dust. 
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THE PLEASURES 
OF CONTROVERSY 


Many of those who would be pre- 
pared to admit that controversy is neces- 
sary regard controversy as a disagree- 
able necessity, and would be disedified 
if they detected signs of joy on the coun- 
tenance of a Catholic controversialist. 
The controversialist should model his de- 
meanor on the traditional headmaster ad- 
ministering the traditional beating, “This 
hurts me more than it hurts you.” Or 
alternatively, we are expected to enter 
the arena with the sour expression of 
a convinced pacifist forced into the 
trenches against his strongest convic- 
tions. Which is nonsense. If contro- 
versy is worth doing, it is worth doing 
well, and good work is seldom done 
against the grain. 


Controversy is a Real Pleasure 


POLOGETICS is intellectual con- 
troversy, boxing is physical con- 
troversy. A man may believe that 
there is nothing more important than to 
refute error and to establish truth, and 
yet derive much the same pleasure from 
a rough and tumble with atheists at Con- 
way Hall as a boxer derives from an 
evening in the ring. Again, a preacher 
may enter the pulpit inspired solely by a 
passionate and noble desire to save souls, 
and yet thoroughly enjoy preaching as 
an art. We eat to keep alive, but some 
of us derive an incidental pleasure from 
a good dinner. The Creator, indeed, has 
associated physical pleasure with the 
physical processes necessary for the re- 
production of the species, and intellec- 
tual pleasure with the processes neces- 
sary for the dissemination of truth. The 
sour prejudice against pleasure finds ex- 
pression in different ways, for the 
Manichean heresy, of which Puritanism 
was merely a revival, is a subtle infec- 
tion and more widespread than is usually 
imagined. No Catholic believes that wine 
is a temptation of the devil, and that sex 


‘is necessarily unclean, but the attitude 
‘of some Catholics to the pleasures of 
‘controversy seems to me to be tainted 
‘with Manicheism. 


If the Catholic alone enjoyed con- 


‘troversy, and if every debate between a 
‘Catholic and a non-Catholic ended in an 
‘atmosphere of Catholic complacency 
‘triumphing over atheistic exasperation, 
‘the pleasures of controversy might well 


be condemned as selfish, but this is not 


By Arnold Lunn 


the case. I love an evening with my good 
friends, the hearty atheists of the Metro- 
politan Secular Society. But if I enjoy 
defending my goal, they certainly enjoy 
trying to get the ball past me. Every 
Englishman is a controversialist at heart, 
and few Englishmen resent hard hitting 
provided that it is good humored. After 
debates in which I had said exactly what 
I thought about atheism, and the atheists 
had said exactly what they thought about 
the Pope, I received the friendliest let- 
ters thanking me for the way in which I 
had dealt with questions and inviting me 
to come again. The truth is that these 
secularist societies are always on the 
lookout for some Christian to play with. 
There is a regrettable scarcity of Chris- 
tians who answer to this description. “I 
am so glad you were able to come,” the 
Chairman at one of these secularist clubs 
remarked to me. “Our people get tired of 
being told week after week that there is 
no God. That’s stale.” Then he added, 
without in the least realizing what he was 
saying, “They want to keep abreast with 
modern thought.” An unconscious echo of 
St. Augustine’s tribute to the philosophy 
which is ever old and yet ever new. 


A Real Lively Debate 


HE trouble at the moment is the 
complete lack of contact between 
these rationalistic societies and the 
Church, for which, | believe, we are to 
some extent to blame. There should be 
some organization in existence to ar- 
range debates with these societies, and 
to provide speakers when required. In 
my experience a Catholic who is pre- 
pared to stand up and be shot at would 
have no difficulty in finding secularists 
to give him a hearing and could ac- 
complish no end of good in dissem- 
inating truth. He must, of course, keep 
his temper; he must show no signs of 
resenting attacks rather strongly 
flavored with blasphemy. He has, in- 
deed, no right to resent blasphemy. 
If God does not exist, religion is a fraud, 
and it is as logical for the atheist to poke 
fun at God as it is for us to make merry 
over the superstitions of the sceptic. Nor 
need his blasphemy disconcert us, for the 
blasphemy which fails to get a rise out 
of the Christian falls very flat, and is 
seldom repeated. 
A set debate between two speakers, a 
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Catholic and his opponent, in which no 
other speakers take part, is far less amus- 
ing and far less informative than a dis- 
cussion in which many join. I like to 
open with a short talk, say a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes, in order to 
allow time for as many questions and 
speeches as possible, for one’s chances of 
making an impression are much greater 
in reply to the private difficulty of a ques- 
tioner than in an ex parte statement of 
one’s own. One audience started at a dis- 
advantage because they had all grown up 
with the fixed idea that Catholicism is 
obviously bosh, and that the Catholic is 
bound to collapse at the first sign of active 
opposition. Nothing is more dangerous 
than to underestimate your opponent, and 
nothing is more disconcerting to the aver- 
age atheist than his first encounter with 
the Catholic case. He listens with amaze- 
ment while the Catholic gives the routine 
replies to the routine questions, and feels 
that things have gone very badly wrong. 
It is not, of course, the case against the 
Church which has misfired—that is as 
strong as ever—but the unanswerable 
case, he feels, is being badly mishandled. 
Six people, therefore, arise simultane- 
ously from the body of the hall, all agog 
to provide the coup-de-grace. 

“Steady there,” says the Chairman. 
“One at a time .. . You'll all have your 
chance if you'll only be patient... .” 

And so it goes on, one enthusiast 
rising after another, each convinced that 
this time he has really got you. 

“This is too ridiculous,” they seem to 
be thinking. “Of course this Catholicism 
is clearly the most frantic bosh, and if 
we haven’t yet succeeded in downing this 
chap, it is only because the trickiest brains 
in Europe have been at work for centuries 
inventing evasive answers to reasonable 
questions. Give us time, and we'll down 
him yet.” 

“No, Mr. Chairman, I know I’ve had 
my five minutes, but I will go on. No, 
no, I won’t sit down yet. . . . I must ask 
Mr. Lunn one more question. . . .” 


Atheist Argumentation 


REMEMBER a melancholy looking 
young man who rose at the back of the 
hall on one occasion, and delivered him- 
self as follows: “What is the good of 
you people asking Mr. Lunn all these 
questions? I happen to know that he was 
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taken from the cradle by the Jesuits and 


trained by them all his life for this sort | 


of work. They’ve crammed him up with 
all the stock answers to all these ques- 
tions, and they send him here and they 
send him there and they send him every- 
where.” 

Most of the people who turn up to these 
meetings would describe themselves as 
atheists, and yet their favorite, indeed 
their only argument, which they repeat 
without variation, is not an argument 
against the existence of God, but only an 
argument against his omnipotence. Per- 
haps it is not surprising that this dis- 
tinction should be overlooked. “Even 
writers who have had some training in 
philosophy are guilty of this patent con- 
fusion. In my correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Haldane, for iristance, I had great 
difficulty in persuading him that the prob- 
lem of evil presents no difficulty to a 
Manichean or a neo-Manichean who re- 
gards the universe as a battleground be- 
tween a God who is by no means omni- 
potent and a devil who is by no’ means 
powerless. It is therefore best, I think, 
for the Catholic apologist to begin as St. 
Thomas Aquinas began, by proving that 
God exists before allowing himself to 
be inveigled into a discussion of God’s 
attributes. 


Atheism is Anti-Godism 


S nature self-explanatory ? Is it neces- 

sary to invoke the hypothesis of super- 
nature to account for the world around 
us? To that question there can only be 
one answer. The word “God” can, I 
think, legitimately be used for a creator 
very different from the creator in whom 
Catholics believe, and need not neces- 


sarily be restricted to the omnipotent and . 


all-good creator of Christian theism. For 
my own part I do not believe that it is 
possible to reconcile the omnipotence of 
God and the existence of evil excepting 
as a deduction from Calvary, as indeed 
has been brilliantly done by Mr. Noyes 
in his book The Unknown God. In reply 
to the stock question abort the child dy- 
ing in the agonies of cancer, we may 
answer that there would be something to 
be said for atheism if cancer and cathe- 
drals vanished simultaneously, but that 
as atheism is not a cure for evil, there is 
something to be said for the one religion 
which has found a rational place in its 
philosophy for the suffering to which 
God himself is not a stranger. 

Atheism, in the proper sense of the 
term, is very rare. Itis the alleged heart- 
lessness of God rather than his non-exist- 
ence which supplies the drive behind that 
popular atheism which is more in the 
nature of a vote of cetisure on a God who 
tolerates unemployment, cancer and war, 
than a vote of no-confidence in his exist- 
ence. It would not be easy to work one- 
self up into a great rage: about somebody 
in whose existence one did not believe, 
and the strong tone of righteous indigna- 


tion which pervades atheistic literature 
is psychologically inexplicable except on 
the theory that atheism is, in reality, anti- 
Godism rather than no-Godism. The 
crimes of Christians do not provide an 
adequate explanation for all this heat. It 
is God, not those who believe in God, who 
provokes the anger of the atheist. 

If the power to provoke hatred be, as 
Christ prophesied, one of the notes 
whereby the true Church can be recog- 
nized, no Catholic who debates with 
atheists can doubt that the Church to 
which he belongs possesses at least one 
essential note. Hatred, as is well-known, 
blinds people to the inconsistencies of 
their own position. Ardent Russophils 
will arise without a blush to accuse the 
Catholic Church of suppressing freedom, 
and exhibit signs of amazed and indignant 
astonishment at the obvious rejoinder. 
It would, of course, be unreasonable to 
expect rationalists to be rational, and 
indeed, I cannot but admire the masterly 
fashion in which secularists have per- 
fected the technique of the blind eye. 

The endearing inconsistencies of hu- 
man nature are conspicuous in the dog- 
mas, nomenclature and atmosphere of 
so-called Free Thinkers. The dogma, 
for instance, that there is no such thing 
as free will, no such thing as free action, 
and therefore no such thing as free 
thought, is proclaimed weekly in a paper 
called The Freethinker. 

Again, those who proudly proclaim 
that freedom is a comniplete illusion, are 
the first to taunt the Catholic with loss 
of freedom. On one occasion a noted 
determinist interrupted me with a lecture 
on my miserable state of spiritual sub- 
jection. “You are not free to say what 
you want,” he said, “‘in fact, you’re not 
even free to read what you want. Ifa 
book is on the Index, you can’t read it.” 

“As a determinist,” I replied, “you 
must believe that it would have been pos- 
sible for an omniscient mind to deduce 
from the position of the molecules of 
which the first nebula was composed, 
every event and not only every event but 
every thought in future history. Is not 
that so?” 


The Determinist and Freedom 


HE determinist nodded his head 
with approval. 

“From which it follows,” I continued, 
“that the books which you would read 
are pre-determined at the beginning of 
time. If I am not free to read the books 
on the Index, which incidentally has 
not been promulgated in England, and 
which I have never seen, you are only 
free to read those books which it was 
pre-determined that you should read. 
From the begianing of time, it seems, 
it was pre-determined that in these 
matters you should never read sense, 
and should continue to read bosh. Your 
Index Expurgatorius, my friend, was 
functioning in the first nebula.” 


“You describe yourselves as free 
thinkers,” I once remarked at ‘Conway 
Hall, “but there is no evidence of free 
thinking in the literature you display on 
the bookstall outside this hall. If you 
were really free to think freely, and if 
so-called rationalists arrived at their 
conclusions after a reasoned survey of 
all arguments, you would urge your 
members to buy books in defense of 
Christianity, but the literature which 
you sell colors your mentality which is 
that of a small and dwindling sect with 
a narrow and provincial outlook.” 

My opponent asked me whether Catho- 
lics would display the case for atheism in 
their book shops, to which I was happy 
to answer that a Catholic publisher, 
Messrs. Sheed and Ward, had bought the 
American rights of my controversy with 
Professor Haldane, and that this book 
containing vigorous attacks on Christian 
theism, would no doubt be on sale in 
Catholic bookshops. My courteous op- 
ponent, Mr. Howell Smith, remarked 
that he had often told the Rationalists 
that they were woefully ignorant of 
Catholic apologetics, and might take a 
great deal more trouble than they did to 
understand their opponent’s position, 


Stumbling Blocks 


HE Index runs Torquemada and 

Galileo pretty close to popular stage 
properties. I once opened a debate on 
evolution with the following moving 
plea. “Let us try,” I said, “to establish 
tonight a rather sensational record and 
get through an evening with the Society 
without once mentioning either Torque- 
mada or Galileo. I think you will agree 
that neither of these much advertised 
gentlemen have any direct connection 
with the. problem of the missing links.” 
They did their best. Again and again 
an excited atheist would rise to his feet 
and splutter out, “But what about Tor 

.” swallow heavily and sit down 
again. They did their best, but Tor- 
quemada came through five minutes be- 
fore time, and Galileo made his nightly 
appearance just before the referee blew 
his whistle. 

I need hardly say that these good peo- 
ple are profoundly: disedified by that 
foreign flavor which the Church has 
never quite succeeded in eliminating. In 
the course of a debate about the miracles 
at Lourdes, a sturdy John Bull: inter- 
rupted me, “Why should an Englishman 
go to Lourdes to bathe in this grotto of 
yours ? Isn’t Thames water good enough 
for God?” Naaman is perhaps the spiri- 


‘tual father not only of ‘English Protes- 


tantism but of English secularism. “Are 
not Abana and Pharphar, rivers of 
Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel?” But this quotation would have 
been wasted on my audience. Fifty years 
ago Christians and:-atheists hurled Bible 


texts at each other, but today few quo-— 


tations from the scriptures would be rec- 
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ognized. I remember debating miracles 
at Conway Hall, and an excitable per- 
son kept on getting up at the back of 
the hall and interrupting. This annoyed 
the audience who were anxious that I 
should have fair play, and they shouted 
to him to sit down. He continued 
to interrupt. I said, “Please don’t 
interfere with my excitable little friend. 
We are discussing miracles, and he 
and I are really in collusion, for he is 
doing his best to prove that there is at 
least one Old ‘Testament miracle which 
is easy to accept, for clearly Balaam was 
not the only prophet to provoke an ass to 
speech.” This allusion, as I could see, 
was lost on about ninety per cent of the 
audience. They had never heard of 
Balaam. 

The Church’s greatest enemy in the 
modern world is the pain-dreading, dis- 
comfort-fearing temper of the age. Hell 
and birth control, those are the two great 
stumbling blocks. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment is resented not only because 
its alleged cruelty is distasteful, but also 
because people resent what they believe 
to be the snobbish exclusiveness of 


Catholics. Catholics, so they think; con- 
ceive heaven as a sort of celestial May- 
fair, full of Catholics who are too haughty 
to mix with “the likes of us.” In con- 
sequence, “the likes of us” are relegated 
to hell. The stock question is therefore, 
“Do you really believe that we are all go- 
ing to hell?” On one occasion I varied 
the stock answer, “You have every 
chance of escaping hell on the plea of 
invincible ignorance,” by adding a rider, 
“But I have no doubts about the lady in 
the front row.” The lady in question had 
just made the shortest speech of the eve- 
ning, “I was a Catholic till I was seven- 
teen. Then I grew up.” 

Much of the prejudice against Catho- 
lics is due to a confusion between the 
superiority complex of the Catholic ‘so 
far as his Church is concerned, and the 
inferiority complex of the Catholic so far 
as he himself is concerned. It is indeed 
humiliating for the Catholic to feel that 
the supremacy of the Church to all other 
religious or secular bodies is not reflected 
in a contrast between one’s own character 
and the characters of those who do not 
enjoy the guidance of authoritative 


teaching and also the grace of the 
Catholic sacraments. 

These secularists are, for the most 
part, decent, kindly people, less dogmatic 
than they seem at first sight, and far 
readier than they themselves are inclined 
to suspect to welcome any clue to the per- 
plexities of a life which many of them 
find none too easy, and which many of 
them stand up to with a courage which is 
all the more heroic: because they have 
nothing to fallback upon but the stoicism 
of their comfortless creed. 

Like other Englishmen, the secularist 
has a certain respect and even liking for 
the Christian who is prepared to stand 
up and face cross-examination, The 
Christian, on his part, who has discov- 
ered the kindliness beneath so much su- 
perficial ferocity, does not find it very 
difficult to put into practice the contro- 
versial precepts which were laid down 
for us years ago by St.-Augustine: 

“Love men, slay errors. Make your 
venture for truth without pride, and de- 
bate without bitterness. Pray for those 
whom you-refute and convince and prove 
wrong.” 





Johann Sebastian Bach 


Wir the celebration this year of the 
250th anniversary of the birth of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, enthusiasm for that great 
master’s works seems to have passed all 
limits. For almost a hundred years, 
Bach’s compositions gathered dust, until 
Felix Mendelssohn, the German com- 
poser, “discovered” and set about reviv- 
ing them. Since then, the star of Bach 
has risen slowly until now it has reached 
heights hardly to be expected. 

Into the field of every art there enters 
at least once a man before whom the 
genius of other artists pales. Such were 
Shakespeare, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
Michelangelo, to name only a few. 
Bach holds a like position in music. No 
one doubts that Bach is the greatest of 
great musicians. Only two men could 
possibly dispute that title with him— 
Palestrina and Beethoven. 

After first hearing some of his com- 
positions, Mdzart said, “Thank Heaven! 
Here at last is something I can learn 
from!” Beethoven adds, “Not Bach 
‘brook’ but ‘Ocean’ should be his name.” 
Schumann recommends that Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavichord become the 
“daily bread” of the music student. Even 
Chopin, the ethereal, the will-o’-the-wisp, 
said that before giving a concert he was 
accustomed to lock himself up for two 
weeks with Bach alone to play. Wagner, 


By: C. Richard Ginder 


the last of the titans, pronounced his 
vocal compositions the most perfect ever 
written. 

We are prone to think of genius in 
terms-of the romantic figures of the past 
century. We think, perhaps, of Bee- 
thoven, with the unreasoning tantrums 
into which he often flew, of the bizarre 
Wagner, or, in another art, of Keats, 
Shelley and Byron. In Bach there is 
none of this so-called “temperament.” 
Bach was sincere and of the soundest 
personal character; in a word, he was 
human! 

Certainly no other composer has a per- 
sonality comparable to Bach’s. No one 
else could command the personal loyalty 
and, I might say, reverence, that marks 
the Bach-lover. As an example of this, 
read what Dr. Albert Schweitzer writes 
in his comments on the preludes and 
fugues for organ. He is advising the 
organist to remain unseen while playing : 

“The fact that he is to remain in con- 
cealment should remind the organist that 
through the organ the spirit of Bach 
speaks to the assembly, and that his own 
part is to seek retirement and complete 
absorption in his work. The vanity of 
the virtuoso, the thrusting forward of 
one’s self, the striving to exhibit one’s 
own ‘conception’ and to be somebody 
alongside of Bach, must fall from him 


like a garment outworn. Not until he 
has been humbled before himself and his 
artistic ego has been chastened, will he 
be capable of comprehending that 
grandeur which he, as a mediator be- 
tween Bach and the folk of our times, 
is permitted to make manifest. 

“The preludes and fugues of the Master 
of St. Thomas’s reveal the realm of the 
Sublime. This signifies that he who pre- 
sides at the instrument must approach his 
task with a sanctified emotion, with some- 
thing of a prophet’s humility and conse- 
cration of spirit. If he has not penetrated 
to this arcanum, though his performance 
have the polish of perfection, that which 
lies in and beyond the tones will not be 
kindled to life. To himself, and to the 
others, his playing will be only a de- 
ception. 

“As to all things that spring from the 
Truth, the words of. Scripture apply to 
the preludes and fugues of the Master: 
‘The Spirit giveth life.’” 


F we were not sure of Dr. Schweitzer’s 

sincerity, we would think this passage 
was mock-heroic in tone. At that, it 
sounds faintly sacrilegious. And Dr. 
Schweitzer, remember, is not only one of 
the foremost living Bach scholars, but is 
also an eminent Lutheran Scripture 
scholar and a Doctor of Medicine, at 
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present serving as a medical missionary 
in Africa. Elsewhere, in speaking of 
the universal kinship of Bach-lovers, he 
concludes : 

“Such association is always found 
where men meet in a common striving 
after perfection, and hear a voice say- 
ing: ‘Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, 
for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground,’ and feel that in being per- 
mitted to touch the sacred instrument 
and set forth the works of Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, a blessing has entered into 
their lives.” 


HE casual reader is quite dazed by 

the number of superlatives written 
almost without discretion on Bach and 
his works, Here is a sample of current 
articles; this is taken from the April 
issue of The Diapason, an organ publica- 
tion, and was written by Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, LL.D.: 

‘No sphere of human endeavor at any 
time has seen such enormous activity of 
spiritual power as was manifested in his 
extraordinary genius. This makes him 
a hero. The non-appreciation during his 
life he bore with philosophical resigna- 
tion. That makes him a saint!” 

Dr. Middelschulte is extravagant. It 
certainly takes more than “philosophi- 
cal resignation” to make a saint. 

It is refreshing, then, in this wealth of 
lavish appreciation, to meet with the re- 
strained comment of Dr. Caspar Petrus 
Koch, another Bach scholar of interna- 
tional fame. He sums up in a few words 
all that can be said about the composer. 
This is taken from Dr. Koch’s program 
notes for June 3, 1934: 

“He [Bach] will not condescend to 
popular favor. To reach him and ap- 
preciate him one must spurn the level 
of the commonplace and ascend the 
heights.” 

At the beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury there were four branches of the Bach 
family known in Germany. The most re- 
mote ancestor of the great Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, of whom we have definite 
knowledge, is Hans Bach. Veit, son of 
Hans, born in 1555, is described by Se- 
bastian himself as the founder of the 
family, a miller and a baker, “whose 
zither must have sounded very pretty 
among the clattering of the mill-wheels.” 
His son, Hans, is the first professional 
musician to be found in the family. 
Christopher, one of the many sons of 
Hans, was the grandfather of Johann 
Sebastian. 

All through the misery of the Thirty 
Years’ War this mighty musical clan re- 
mained in Thuringia, known at that time- 
only locally, but accumulating, as it were, 
a vast reserve of genius to culminate in 
the person of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Tradition has it that family reunions fre- 
quently took place for the purpose of 
social intercourse and musical recreation. 
Because of their poverty, the members 


of the family were forced to study wich 
one another, so that in all the surround- 
ing moral ruin and collapse of intellec- 
tual power, the purity of their artistic 
standards remained intact. So numerous 
and so illustrious were the Bachs, in fact, 
that in Erfurt for some time all musicians 
were known as “bachs.” 

In 1685—)just 250 years ago—Johann 
Sebastian was born at Ejisenach, the 
youngest child of Ambrosius Bach. When 
he was not yet ten, his parents died and he 
was taken by his elder brother, John 
Christopher. There is a legend to the 
effect that Christopher was quite jealous 








JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


The 250th anniversary of the birth of 
this composer is cause for celebration. 
His work was great and lasting. Re- 
ligion was the inspiration of much of his 
music, as is evidenced by his Masses, 
Oratorios and Cantatas. His lyrical out- 
bursts have their source in the life and 
above all in the Passion of Christ. A 
sincere devotion to Christ Suffering is 
evidenced in the beauty of sentiment and 
delicacy of expression of his composi- 
tions, “The Passion of St. Matthew” and 
“The Passion of St. John.” In the chorals 
which imterrupt the narrative of the Pas- 
sion there is manisfested a deep compas- 
sion for Christ’s sufferings which make 
them gems of devotion as well as musical 
master pieces. 





of his younger brother’s talent and that 
he kept all of his own music well out of 
the child’s reach. Sebastian is said to 
have crept from his bed every night to 
copy by moonlight a manuscript volume 
of Froberger and Buxtehude which had 
taken his fancy. Christopher is said to 
have surprised him one night and to have 
torn up the fruits of the youngster’s 
labor. It all sounds very brutal and is, 
fortunately, just so much sentimentality. 
The Bachs were too clannish for that. 
Evidence shows that Christopher took 
good care of the young Sebastian, gave 
him a good grounding in theory and tech- 
nique, and finally secured him a position 


as chorister at Lueneberg, near Ham- 
burg. 

Bach left his home when he was fif- 
teen—but he was by no means driven 
away, as many believe. The times were 
robust and a lad of fifteen could be ex. 
pected to fend for himself. Besides, 
Christopher’s family, following the Bach 
tradition of prolificness, had acquired 
four or five new members during 
Sebastian’s residence there. 

Bach’s life, from the time he left the 
home of his brother, falls conveniently 
into three periods. The first of these 
was spent at Weimar. Here is where 
most of his organ music was written, 
The second is the Coethen-period; dur- 
ing this time he wrote the first volume of 
the Well-Tempered Clavichord and much 
of his piano music, together with almost 
all of his orchestral suites and concertgs, 
After this, he held his position at Leipzig 
until his death. To this period is ascribed 
practically all of his choral-music. 


FTER his voice cracked, Bach could 
no longer hold his choir-position 
at Lueneberg. Through his proficiency 
on the organ, however, he readily found 
another engagement. For three years he 
lived in this small town, gaining a_ fair 
academic education and visiting Ham- 
burg occasionally to hear the celebrated 
Dutch organist, Reinken. He composed 
very little, but spent most of his time 
studying and copying all of the con- 
temporary masters. It is worth noting 
here that any music Bach might care to 
have must be copied by him with pen 
and ink. Printed music was far too ex- 
pensive for the ordinary musician. 

Not much time elapsed before the 
young Bach bettered his position by 
winning an appointment as organist of 
the church at Arnstadt, where he was 
also one of the court-musicians of Prince 
John Ernest of Weimar. His tenure of 
office here was very brief. He asked for 
leave of absence and walked 225 miles to 
hear Buxtehude in Luebeck. Buxtehude, 
then rather old, took such a fancy to the 
youth that he wanted him to be his suc- 
cessor. The peculiar condition attached 
to the organ at Luebeck was that the 
newcomer had to marry his predecessor’s 
daughter. Bach looked at Buxtehude’s 
daughter and decided he would rather 
continue playing in Arnstadt. So he 
trudged along his 225-mile road toward 
home. Things had not gone well in his 
absence. The local town-council was 
awaiting him in full session. Numerous 
grave charges were made: the young man 
had overstayed his leave by three months, 
he had startled the congregation by his 
brilliant and loud improvisations, he had 
kept the minister waiting for long inter- 
vals in the pulpit until he himself had 
fully developed his extemporizations; 
further, he had frequently sneaked down 
during the sermon to patronize the beer- 
parlor across the street, which would not 
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be so bad if the young man would not in- 
variably fall asleep, etc., etc. He was 
given another trial, however, and inside 
of a year had accepted an appointment 
at Muehlhausen as organist at the 
Church of St. Blase. This position 
must have carried a raise in salary, for 
within the year he married his cousin, 
Maria Barbara Bach. 


HE fame of his genius had spread 

so far by now that in 1708, at the 
age of twenty-three, he was called to the 
post of court-organist and concert-mas- 
ter to the Duke of Weimar. In this posi- 
tion he spent nine of his happiest years. 
His patron was a strict Lutheran, a 
model ruler, and a great lover of church 
music. In a short time he perfected his 
knowledge of the technique of organ 
playing and composition, and in that 
period, between the age of twenty-three 
and thirty-two, he wrote most of his 
greatest organ works—‘works unsur- 
passed and unsurpassable.” 

In 1717, perhaps because he thought he 
was not fully appreciated at Weimar, 
Bach accepted the place of choir-master 
to the Prince of Anhalt-Coethen. The 
Prince was a member of the Reformed 
Church, which had no use for choir 
music, but which had a constant demand 
for chamber music of various sorts. The 
Coethen-period, extending for six years, 
is that of Bach’s chief instrumental 
works. Here were written the first 
volume of the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord, the six Brandenburg Concertos, 
the French and English Suites, and other 
works far too numerous to mention. 

While he was away on a visit in 1720, 
his wife died. A year later Anna Wuel- 
ken took her place. It is a curious fact 
that the thirteen children born of this 
second union were not nearly so talented 
as their seven step-brothers and sisters. 

Partly to enlarge his artistic field, 
partly to obtain better educational facili- 
ties for his children, Bach secured the 
position as cantor at the Thomas School 


in Leipzig, where he remained until his" 


death in 1750. Though his new appoint- 
ment had a long tradition behind it, there 
were laborious and complicated duties 
involved. The institution served as a 
choir-training school for the four 
churches of the town and the cantor was 
responsible to the town-council as well as 


the church-consistory. .He also had to 


reside at the school, sharing its discipline 
and teaching Latin together with music. 


E can scarcely realize his difficul- 

ties at Leipzig. Pupils were few 
and poor, and discipline was neglected. 
Popular interest was directed toward the 
opera, with the result that the more intel- 
lectual forms of composition were neg- 
lected. Resources for the performance 
of his creations were scant—disinterested 
organists and a body of musicians that 
seldom ran over the number of twenty. 


This tended to drive Bach more and more 
into seclusion. He delighted in his 
family life, in his pupils and visitors, and 
was incessantly busied with compositions 
of the most ambitious kind. 

Toward the end of his life he was in- 
vited by Frederick the Great to Potsdam 
for a visit. Bach must have regarded this 
visit—which occurred in 1747—much as 
Dr. Johnson looked upon his interview 
with George III. Frederick asked his 
guest to play on the newly invented Sil- 
bermann pianos, of which he had bought 
fifteen, and to try the organs of Potsdam. 
He then gave the musician a splendid 
theme on which to extemporize. This 
theme Bach treasured until his return 
home when he worked it out completely, 


em, 
Simon Speaks 
By Gladys McKee 


REALLY have no time to waste, 
My errand calls for utmost haste 
And yet, He does seem cruelly pressed, 
I think perhaps it would be best 
To lend a hand, for mine is strong, 
He must have done a frightful wrong, 
Yet there’s a look about the Man 
I can’t explain or understand, 
He seems to pity those who jeer, 
His eyes hold pity, but no fear, 
Life does not seem to Him a loss, 
How patiently He bears His Cross! 


Hands off! You Roman! Press me not 

I was about to ease the lot . 

Of this poor Man, now it appears 

I aid Him only at your spears! 

My country-men in far Cyrene 

Will call me Coward, Thy trick is 
mean, 

But quite becomes the Soldiery 

That leads this Man to Calvary! 


= i 


with an inscription to Frederick under 
the title Das Musikalische Opfer. 

In 1749 his sight began to fail and, 
like Handel, he soon became totally 
blind, despite the efforts of a bungling 
English surgeon who, by a curious co- 
incidence, also succeeded ultimately in 
blinding Handel. Not long afterward, at 
the age of sixty-five, the cantor died of 
apoplexy, leaving his wife and three un- 








’ married daughters to struggle along in 


poverty. The surviving sons, with one 
exception, attained renown. His mani- 
scripts were divided among his sons, but 
many of them, unfortunately, have been 
irrevocably lost. 

Evidence that his contemporaries 
never dreamed of his greatness can be 
seen in the fact that he really hastened 
his death by trying to engrave some of 
his unappreciated compositions on copper 


plates. This began the serious trouble 
with his eyes which made it impossible 
for him to finish his great work, the Art 
of Fugue. On his deathbed he dictated 
its final number, “When We Are Over- 
whelmed by Woe.” 

It is to Felix Mendelssohn that we 
owe the resurrection of Bach and his 
works, There had been signs and por- 
tents in the work of Samuel Wesley 
(nephew of John Wesley, the founder of 
Methodism) and Rust in England, late 
in the Eighteenth Century. These men 
had ventured to publish and perform 
Bach’s compositions in an age which 
frankly regarded his style as “old-fash- 
ioned.” In fact, there is the possibility 
that Mendelssohn will one day be re- 
membered, not for his own compositions, 
but solely for his strenuous efforts in 
obtaining a hearing for the Leipzig can- 
tor. Schumann also had an important 
part in this revival. Such is the wealth 
of music to be revived and performed, 
however, that Donald Francis Tovey of 
Baliol College, Oxford, says, “Except for 

«practical difficulties (as when Bach 
writes for obsolete instruments) the only 
reason why some cantatas are better 
known than others is that a beginning 
must be made somewhere. Indeed, a can- 
tata was recently selected on the ground 
of its popularity in a small English coun- 
try town the year before it was per- 
formed as a novelty in Berlin.” ; 

Very few of the works of Bach were 
published during his lifetime. Most of 
them remained in manuscript until the 
formation of the Bach-Gesellschaft (the 
Bach Society) for the edition and pub- 
lication of all his works. This society, 
organized in 1850, has published the 
most complete edition through the Ger- 
man firm of Breitkopf & Haertl during 
a period of forty-five years. It numbers 
over fifty large volumes, presenting hun- 
dreds of compositions from brief chorales 
to immense choral and orchestral works. 
During the Leipzig period he wrote 
many secular cantatas, etc., over 200 
motets and cantatas for Sundays and 
feasts of the, Lutheran church year, five 
Passions, Christmas, Easter and Ascen- 
sion oratorios, two Magnificats, five 
large masses (including the great B- 
minor mass, taking five years to com- 
pose), and several shorter masses. 


E shall never be able to overesti- 

mate Bach’s influence on music. 
Besides the genius he poured into his 
work, he did much to popularize the tem- 
pered scale, without which we could have 
no modern piano. In passing, one might 
also mention that he was the first to use 
the thumb in playing keyboard instru- 
ments, The man, his character and work, 
his outlook—or, to use the modern catch- 
word, his “philosophy of life,” are best 
summed up in his own words: “The sole 
object of all music should be the glory of 
God and pleasant recreation.” 








A MEDIEVAL PASSIONIST 


By Daniel B. Pulsford © 


De Evangelical Revival of the eight- 
eenth century and its more modern rep- 
resentatives have made much of the fact 
that it preached “Christ and Him cruci- 
fied.” No one could accuse this move- 
ment of overlooking the Cross. So 
constantly and exclusively did it proclaim 
atonement through the Blood of Christ 
that it seriously obscured other important 
Christian dogmas. But it made another 
mistake no less serious. It talked as 
though to it was due the credit of 
rediscovering this truth after centuries 
of “papistical superstition.” Wesley 
preached to those he described as the 
“poor Papists” in Ireland as though they 
were ignorant of this article of their 
Creed. Medievalism was supposed toe 
have lacked entirely that which Evan- 
gelicals describe as “the Gospel,” so that 
an Anglican Bishop, writing recently of 
“Evangelical Influence in English Life,” 
began his survey with Wyclif. 

Fortunately, more responsible histo- 
rians have corrected this mistake. A 
little book, entitled The People’s Faith 
in the Time of Wyclif by Mr. Bernard 
Lord Manning, Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and one of the contributors 
to the authoritative Cambridge Medieval 
History, has some very definite things 
to say on this point. And they come with 
all the more force because they are the 
findings of a ron-Catholic. Says Mr. 
Manning: 

“It is doubtful whether in modern 
times—except in a few remarkable re- 
ligious movements—the Divine tragedy 
has so powerfully possessed men’s minds. 
In the fourteenth century whilst men 
were in church the Cross was ever be- 
fore their eyes, the Crucifixion was con- 
tinually in their thoughts. Each day the 
sacrifice was commemorated. Each day 
they were shown the Body and the Blood. 
In the later medieval meditations on the 
death of Christ there is an unique pathos 
and a peculiar appeal which can only 
be explained by the fact that the devout 
thought more about it, dwelt more ex- 
clusively upon it, and entered into a 
fuller appreciation of it, than they have 
since been able to do.” 

Speaking more particularly of medieval 
preaching, the same writer says: 

“Except by the preachers of the Evan- 
gelical Revival the message of Calvary 
has never been so powerfully set forth. 
Contemplation of the Crucified had been 
for centuries the supreme exercise of 
devotion, and the fourteenth century had 
inherited a spiritual experience the depth 
of which we can scarcely appreciate. 


Modern religious thought and sentiment 
are not concentrated so exclusively on the 


Divine tragedy, and with the old obses- 


sion something of the old appreciation 
has been lost. As the early Protestants 
were men of one book—their language 
borrowed from the Bible, their thought 
colored by it—so the medieval Christian 
was a man of one event. The Passion 
of Christ was his daily meditation. It 
was not for nothing that he crossed him- 
self a score of times each day. Over the 
whole medieval world lay the broad 
shadow of the Cross.” 

That is clear enough, and a reference 
to the literature of the period shows that 
it does not exaggerate. It would be easy 
to substantiate this statement by quota- 
tions from various sources. It might 
be interesting for instance to refer to The 
Revelations of Divine Love by Mother 
Juliana or to the lyrics of Richard Rolle, 
which an Evangelical newspaper recently 
likened to the hymns of Charles Wesley. 
But this would oblige us to cover a wide 
field. It is better to take a single in- 
dividual typical of his age, the mouth- 
piece of his generation. 

Such an individual is found in William 
Langland, the author of The Vision of 
Piers Plowman. Langland, Mr. Chris- 
topher Dawson has said, “represents the 
English view of life as it had been formed 
by nearly a thousand years of Christian 
faith.” Born in 1333 at Malvern on the 
borders of Wales, he received the tonsure 
at Malvern Priory. Instead, however, of 
proceeding to the priesthood, he con- 
tented himself with Minor Orders, mar- 
ried and settled down in London where 
he earned a frugal livelihood by reciting 
prayers for the dead and, perhaps, by 
copying out legal documents. Anyway 
he was very poor. His writings show 
that he was more intimate with the 
underworld of the metropolis than with 
its respectable elements. There is no 
one of that time who could better claim 
to be a man of the people. His was one 
of those quiet, observant natures which 
readily assimilate the scenes among 
which they live. Langland would have 
made an excellent newspaper man. Like 
Dickens, he had an eye for human oddi- 
ties and a biting humor that could hit off 
the less reputable types of the city in a 
few lines. 


E has described himself for us as a 
“long lean man,” quiet of speech 
and manner. Somehow, I always think of 
him as a sort of medieval Lincoln. The 
resemblance is not only physical. He was 
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fully as democratic in his outlook as 
Abe and no less a champion of the op- 
pressed. But there was one vital differ- 
ence: Long Will, as he was called, 
possessed the Faith. Though subject to 
moods of melancholy, he had one in- 
fallible resource. Again and again in 
his Vision he turns for comfort to the 
Cross. The thought of it is never very 
far from his mind. The fact that a man 
so representative of the common people 
should live thus in the shadow of Calvary 
fully bears out what Mr. Bernard Lord 
Manning says of the Fourteenth Century, 
It is not too much to speak of him asa 
medieval Passionist, and in this he most 
assuredly mirrored his times. 


HEY were evil times.. There was a 

depression beside which our own 
crisis looks a poor thing, for the Black 
Death had halved the population of 
Europe and society was thrown into con- 
fusion. In addition there were bad har- 
vestsandconsequent famine. The peasants 
rose in protest against the way in which 
they were being kept in servitude and held 
London in their power for three days. 
Things were not made better by the fact 
that, owing to the continued residence 
of the Popes in Avignon and to the fact 
that there were rival Popes, the credit of 
the Church was at a low ebb, a state of 
things which afforded an opportunity to 
the heretical preaching of Wyclif. To 
take Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales as a 
true picture of times like these is highly 
misleading. Langland is a better guide 
for he lived among the poor and knew 
what they had to endure. But when men 
questioned the ways of God he had one 
unanswerable argument. “Much as we 
suffer,” he said, “God has suffered more.” 
His poem ends on a note of despondency. 
The prospects for both Church and State 
are dark. He thinks that the Church is 
about to suffer a great chastisement. 
There is general demoralization : 


Loud laughed Life. . . . 

And armed him in haste with words of 
harlotry, 

And held Holiness for a jest and Courtesy 
for a waster, 

And Loyalty a churl and Liar a gentle- 
man; 

Conscience and Counsel, he counted it a 
folly. 


But before the reader reaches this 
stage he has been permitted to see a 
vision which, despite the gloom, cheers 
his heart. The finest section of the poem 
is entitled “The Harrowing of Hell,” 
and this opens with a striking account 
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of the deadly conflict between Christ and 

the Fiend on Calvary. The Poet be- 

gins by describing his own forlorn condi- 

tion : 

Woe-weary, wetshod, went I forth after- 
wards, 

Like a reckless man that recketh not of 
sorrow, 

Like a beggar went I, all the days of my 
life, 

Till I waxed. weary and wished I could 
sleep. 


In his sleep he hears maidens singing 
“Glory, Laud and Honor” and beholds a 


rider. This rider 

Came barefoot, bootless, without spur 
* or spear, 

Riding on an ass’ back. Brightly he 
looked, 


Like one that cometh to be dubbéd knight, 
To get him his gilt spurs and his slashed 
shoes. 


E asks who this strangely attired 
and mounted individual with the 

radiant face is, and is told that it is Jesus 

wearing Piers Plowman’s armor—that is, 

human nature—coming to joust with the 

Fiend. There follows a detailed descrip- 

tion of the Crucifixion, after which Faith 

turns on the Jews, calling them “cursed 

caitiffs’ and declaring that Jesus has 

triumphed : 

Yet for all his grievous wounds hath 
Jesus won the prize, 

For your champion chevalier, chief 
knight of you all, 

Yields himself vanquished in the tilt and 
is at Jesus’ will. 

And when this darkness is passed by, 
Death will be vanquished, 

And ye lordlings have lost the day, for 
Life shall have the mastery. 


The Victor descends into Hades and 
demands the release of prisoners held 
bound there. The murk of Hell, the 
boastful defiance of its garrison and the 
vanquishing might which breaks down 
all barriers are fully described. The 
poet wakes on Easter morning to hear 


joyful bells announce the Resurrection: 
‘With that I woke and called to Kitty, my 


- wife, 

And to Calotte, my daughter, and to them 
I said: 

“Arise, do reverence to God’s resurrec- 
tion. 

Creep on your knees to the Cross and 
kiss it for a jewel, 

And the most righteous relic, none richer 
on the earth. 

For our redemption it bare God’s blessed 
body. 

And so great is its power it frightenth 
every fiend, 

And where its shadow falls no grisly 
ghost may glide.” 

It is in describing the Passion itself 
that Langland reaches his highest level. 
Ido not know where else to find a parallel 
to the lines in which he expresses the in- 
tensity of the divine love. Referring to 
His conflict on Calvary, Christ exclaims: 


For I that am Lord of Life, love is my 
drink, 

And for that drink today I died upon 
earth; 

But I will drink of no ditch nor of no 
deep learning, 

But of the common cup of all Christian 
souls. 


To the Fiend He says: 


Though thy drink was death and Hell 
the deep bowl, 

I fought so that yet I thirst for man’s 
soul’s sake. 


We are accustomed to descriptions of 
Our Lord’s physical sufferings, but who 
has more vividly described the craving 
that possessed Him and consumed with 
spiritual thirst His whole being? Of 
this passage Christopher Dawson has 
said, “Here Langland is at one with the 
great tradition of medieval mysticism 
and with the spirit of the universal 
Church.” 

We have seen what was the nature of 
Langland’s social outlook. His utterances 
on the equality before God of all men 
have a revolutionary tone. He reminds 
the King that, though he is a Sovereign 
today, tomorrow he will be nothing. In 
the charnel-house there is no difference 
between lord and beggar. Indeed, he is 
of the opinion that, in the next world, 
the poor will stand the better chance: 


None sooner saved, none surer of creed 

Than plowmen, shepherds and poor com- 
mon people. 

Cobblers and laborers, fand-tilling folk 

Pierce, with a prayer, the palace of 
heaven. 


It must be remembered that he lived 
in a revolutionary age. John Ball, “the 
mad priest of Kent,” was going about 
stirring up discontent and repeating the 
refrain: 


When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman? 


ALL’S doctrine was very much like 

that of the modern Communist, and 
it was based, as that couplet indicates, on 
mankind’s common physical origin. 
Some critics have claimed Langland as 
an ally of John Ball. But there is a vast 
difference between him and this agitator. 
It was no sentimentalism which made 
the Poet sympathize with the poor. He 
recognized that there must be differences 
of rank and told a funny story about the 
rats who refused to “bell the cat” against 
whose tyranny they had been protesting. 
His idea of equality did not go back to 
Adam and Eve; it went back to Christ. 
It was on the Cross that mankind had 
been made one: 


For all we are Christ’s creatures and of 
his coffers rich, 

And brethren as of one blood, as well 
beggars as earls. 

For on Calvary of Christ’s blood Chris- 
tendom ’gan spring, 


And blood-brethren we became there of 
one body won, 

As quasimodi geniti and gentlemen each 
one, 

No beggar or serving-boy among us save 
sin made us so. 


He is not content with asserting this 
fact. It is not enough that King and 
churl meet at the altar rail; they must 
learn to live as brethren in the ordinary 
affairs of life. Christ did not only win 
our pardon but He set us an example 
that we should show to others the same 
mercy that we have received. This is a 
frequent theme of Langland’s, but I will 
give only one instance of the way in 
which he expresses it.. It is Holy 
Church that is supposed to be speaking. 
She says: 


Therefore is Love the leader of the 
Lord’s folk in heaven, 

And as a mayor, a mediator between the 
king and people. 

Right so, Love shapes the law on man 
for his misdeeds. 

Love lays on man the payment due. 

In thy heart’s conscience, in the deep well 
of thee, 

In thy heart and in thy head the mighty 
Truth is born; 

That was the Father’s deed that formed 
us all, 

And looked on us with love, and let his 
Son die 

Meekly for our misdeeds. 

And yet Christ willed no woe on them 
that wrought him pain. 

With his meek mouth he prayed for 
mercy, 

For pity on the people that pained him 
to his death. 

Therefore I counsel you, ye rich, have 
pity on the poor. 

Though ye be mighty at the law be ye 
meek in your deeds. 

The same measure ye mete, wrong or 
right, 

Ye shall be weighed therewith when ye 

go hence. 


OCIAL reformers of today in search 

of a motive-power strong enough to 
harmonize the discordant elements of so- 
ciety and heal our national and class divi- 
sions might do worse than take a hintfrom 
this fourteenth century poet who found 
the ground of unity in the Cross. The 
solidarity of mankind will never be 
brought about through economic motives. 
Fear will not produce peace. No legisla- 
tion of itself can effect that end. It is 
only the realization of what God has 
done for us that will overcome our selfish 
greed and jealousy. The Cross is much 
more than a theological symbol ; it is the 
sign of a new social order based on 
mutual forgiveness and charity. 

Six hundred years ago a Catholic poet 
who knew nothing of modern move- 
ments, whether evangelical or socialistic, 
said that. And he said it in a way which 
has made so eminent a critic as Mr. 
Christopher Dawson assert that he is 
“perhaps our greatest religious poet.” 








FROM CATACOMBS 


By Victor Luhrs 


TO 


THE romantic beauty of the Rhine is enhanced by 
its legends, its towering castles, its crumbling ruins. 
Christianity added its share to this beauty, in the 
great Cathedrals which rise on both sides of the 
Rhine, joyful witnesses to the faith of the German 
people. Mr. Lubrs describes these German Roman- 
esque structures, mingling fact and legend in such 
a way as to express the spirit which inspired them 
and which they will enshrine, in spite of centuries 


of change. 
III: SPIRES ON THE RHINE 


“hee are certain spots which one 
bitten by the wanderlust can never forget. 
The Rhine is one of these. That flowing 
stream of legend haunted castles, of Sieg- 
fried and the Swan Knight, of fierce 
barons and their windswept fortresses, of 
merry saints and sad nixies, of Die 
Kélne Dom and golden Mainz, offers all 
that romance could demand. This Val- 
halla converted to Christianity is sincere 
and joyful in its beauty. How then could 
it have other than a Catholic background ? 

The writer had the good fortune to see 
the Rhine before Germany “reawakened” 
or at least was rudely awakened by one 
Adolph Hitler. With the new paganism 
leaping over solstice fires, the stanch 
Romanesque cathedrals along that fair 
river, so peaceful ordinarily, must now 
tremble, though noble Mayence has 
bravely refused to fly the Swastika. 

These legend haunted cathedrals have 
one good fortune. They were built by 
“Ayrans” and therefore do not seem to 
be in any immediate danger of being 
demolished, like those which have been 
left to the tender mercies of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mayence, Worms, Treves, Laach, 
Bonn and Andernach possess some of 
these fine Romanesque cathedrals. The 
city of Cologne noted for its twin spired 
Gothic cathedral, has also given us some 
majestic Romanesque churches, includ- 
ing Gross Saint Martin, Saint Gereon 
and the great basilica of the Holy 
Apostles. Most Rhenish cathedrals like 
the castles entreasure picturesque legends. 

It might interest a visitor to the great 
Cathedral of Spires (Speyer), for in- 
stance, to learn that the real architect 
was none other than Satan. He offered 


his plans to the hired architect on condi- 
tion that he receive in return, the first 
soul to enter the cathedral when it was 
completed. When the cathedral neared 
completion, the consience stricken archi- 
tect confessed to the bishop the pact he 
had entered into with Satan. The good 
Bishop of Spires proved to be a bit too 
clever for the evil one. When the 
cathedral was ready for dedication he 
had the authorities keep the people from 
the portals. He then brought a donkey 
to the main entrance and forced him 
through. Immediately blaspheming was 
heard within the cathedral and the devil 
came running out cursing his ill luck that 
he must be satisfied with a soul not 
human, after giving away such valuable 
plans. A similar legend is attached to 
Aix-la-Chapelle cathedral, only here 
Satan had to be satisfied with a goat. 

There is a quaint town on the west bank 
of the Rhine called Saint Goar, home of 
the ferocious Baron Klopfzedderheim 
who still frightens children in story 
books. It is located beneath the glorious 
remains of Schloss Rheinfels, near the 
Lorelei, and the saint whose name it 
bears was, if legendry does him justice, 
one of the most unconventional ever to 
wear a halo. 


E was a monkofthe pre-Carolingian 

period, and holds the patronages of 
hospitality, the Rhine, Rhine wine and 
the inebriated. He loved his Rhine wine 
and inaugurated a medieval society called 
the Merry Knaves of Saint Goar, initia- 
tion to which consisted of drinking of 
the contents of an enchanted wine barrel 
in his abbey, a barrel which never 
emptied. If guests to the abbey asked for 
water instead of wine they were likely 
to have water dashed in their face. I 
presume, since he was canonized, that 
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he enjoyed his favorite drink in modera- 
tion, and it is a fact that there is little 
drunkenness along the Rhine. But he 
certainly was no blue-nose. 

When Saint Goar was canonized his 
tomb became the site of pilgrimages, the 
somewhat conceited saint seeing to that 
personally. He flatly refused to permit 
a vessel to drift past his shrine unless 
it was visited by the crew. If the sailors 
forgot, they were gently reminded by 
being run ashore, but once they lingered 
in the abbey the good saint saw to it that 
they had a successful voyage. 

One legend tells us of some merchants 
who drifted past Saint Goar, with no 
more ado than if the saint’s tomb never 
existed. They reached no further than 
the Lorelei, when a violent wind sud- 
denly arose and turned their ships clear 
around and sent them headlong to the 
port of Saint Goar. They then prayed 
with heroic fervor at his tomb, but the 
wind would not cease until they had been 
feasted by the monks. From that time 
on their voyage was highly successful. 
The abbey was destroyed -by the Thirty 
Years War but the colorful town remains. 


HE Rhenish hausfrau prays to this 

astounding saint to guide the lord 
and master safely home from the occa- 
sional business meeting in the beer gar- 
den. We could use this patron saint of 
hospitality over here and I for one am for 
adopting him in America. 

The joyful Christian personality of 
Saint Goar is captured by the German 
Romanesque cathedrals. They reek with 
a happy Christian spirit; their beauty 
welcomes the visitor with Goarian hospi- 
tality and they clearly express the deep 


and simple Faith that was ripe to . 


blossom into the blaze of religious glory 
called the Gothic period. 

German Romanesque had definite 
national features. Rare indeed was one 
of these churches that had less than four 
spires and some had eight or twelve. 
These conical turrets might rest on 
square, round or octagonal drums, and 
were always impressive. Their im- 
portance often made the massive, bat- 
baric cathedral suggest a castle, but this 
did not detract from its beauty. Mayence, 
Worms, Spires, Treves and Laach are 
among the more important cathedrals 
featuring these spires. 

German Romanesque in its purest 
beauty may be enjoyed in the Benedictine 
Abbey Cathedral of Saint Mary 
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Rich in spires and well set off in the 
Eiffel Hills, this ideal of a medieval 
monastery is surpassed only by Mont 
Saint Michel in romantic lore. It has 
one advantage over the French Avalon 
and that an important one. Laach is 
still used for what it was built, a Cath- 
olic Benedictine Church. 

One German Romanesque feature is 
particularly peculiar. Most churches 
regardless of architecture are roughly 
planned like a cross. The east end was 
usually apsidal in shape. Westward 
would come the transepts and then the 
nave terminating in the west facade. In 
many German Romanesque churches a 
west transept and apse were added leav- 
ing the church apsidal at either end, and 
making both ends of the church look like 
the rear (Mayence, Spires). One of 
these cathedrals (Worms) has a level 
east end and an apsidal west front. 


AINT Martin’s Cathedral, Mayence 
(Mainz) despite its confusing plan, 

is exceedingly interesting and worthy of 
particular notice. Dating from the 
eleventh century it is one of the oldest 
of the great cathedrals (before then the 
bishop’s church was more modest in size, 
Sancta Sophia, Istanbul, being one of 
the few very early cathedrals of great 
magnitude). In the heart of a medieval 


Rhineland city, it is one of the most 
picturesque churches of a picturesque 
country, and harbors one of the most 
touchingly beautiful of Rhenish legends, 
The Fiddler of Mains. 

Long, long ago the cathedral possessed 
a beautiful statue of Our Blessed Lady, 
to which a prominent burgher of Mayence 
donated expensive golden slippers. One 
day an aged and starving street fiddler 
entered the cathedral. Kneeling before 
the image of Our Lady he prayed fer- 
vently for alms with which to buy bread, 
when lo, the Virgin reached down and 
gave him one of her golden slippers! 
With tearful gratitude the old man ac- 
cepted the gift and would have kept it 
for love of Our Lady had not the pangs 
of hunger made it necessary for him 
to convert it into money. He attempted 
to pawn it but the pawnbroker recognized 
it and held the hapless fiddler as a thief. 
When the authorities arrived to arrest 
him the old man told them how he came 
into possession of the valuable slipper, 
with the result that he was charged with 
blasphemy as well as sacrilege. While 
being led to prison he made one fervent 
plea that he be allowed to visit the cathe- 
dral once more. The archbishop who 
accompanied the authorities permitted 
this request. He again knelt before the 
Madonna and told her that he meant no 


sacrilege in trying to pawn the slipper 
she had given him, but was starving and 
thought she had given it to him for alms. 
The Madonna replied by giving him the 
other slipper before all those present. 
Instead of being imprisoned, the old 
fiddler was harbored for the rest of his 
days by the archbishop. 


HIS legend constitutes the unseen 

beauty of Mayence Cathedral. The 
appeal of such legendry to sentimental 
Germans can be easily understood, and 
their power can be counted upon to do 
their share in supporting the Faith, at 
present being sorely tried in Germany. 
They also were of great value in teach- 
ing the Faith to children, which is one 
of the reasons they are undying. 

About the Middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury when Rhinelanders were probably 
declaring that man could build no fairer 
church than those along the Rhine, the 
Abbé Sugar of Saint Denis, France, de- 
cided to rebuild his church on a master 
scale. The new facade at Saint Denis 
was finished along Romanesque lines. 
The apsidal chapels, however, introduced 
pointed vaulting and windows and their 
beauty surpassed the architect’s fondest 
dreams. This was the birth of an archi- 
tecture that was to hold Christendom 
spellbound. 





Advertising For Converts 


nm following advertisement, mod- 
est, yet large enough to be seen and 
placed where it could not be missed, 
appeared in a Sunday newspaper the first 
Sunday in Lent: 


LENTEN CONFERENCES 
with 
NON-CATHOLICS 


MODERN PROBLEMS 
RELIGION DISCUSSED 


Mondays 8 P.M. March 11—April 8 inc. 


CHAPEL AND LIBRARY 
(Name of Pastor). 


More than two hundred men and 
women, enough to overflow the little 
chapel into the corridors, made their ap- 
pearance for the initial meeting and 
listened to a sermon on the meaning of 
religion. 

Nearly an equal number (few of them 
went home) crowded into the library 
for half an hour’s round table discussion. 
There, most of them listened while a 


By Stuart D. Goulding 


few, braver than the rest, asked questions 
which the priest answered clearly, with- 
out hesitancy, frankly. For the most 
part it was a one-sided discussion, since 
those who found their tongues were few, 
but the priest knew in his own mind the 
questions which were on the tips of 
tongues and asked and answered them 
himself. Mostly they had to do with 
those matters which question-boxes in 
diocesan weeklies answer year in and 
year out; trivial questions that have 
little to do with the essentials of our 
faith yet which serve as stumbling blocks 
to conversions. 

When no more questions were forth- 
coming the priest dismissed the gather- 
ing, briefly stating that he was not 
making a drive for converts, that the 
gathering was siniply for exposition 
and discussion, but that he would re- 
fuse no one the opportunity of becoming 
a convert if he wished. 

Slowly, even reluctantly, the roomful 
of people dispersed. The whole meet- 
ing had occupied no more than an hour 
and, in Hebraic parlance, the diners at 


that table left it still able to eat plain 
bread and salt. 

What was the net result of that meet- 
ing? No one can say definitely. One 
expressed a desire for direct instruction 
with the view of becoming a Catholic. 
Whether even that one will become a 
Catholic is an uncertainty, though the 
probability is that a number will enter 
the Church. Certainly few, if any, of 
the non-Catholics that comprised the 
group left it with rancor against the 
Church. 

Now it is the first step toward con- 
version when prejudice and suspicion 
are broken down. At this meeting that 
first step was taken by a handful of 
people. The priest had not planned for 
as many as came; secretly he had hoped 
for twice the number. Yet if each of 
the 26 parishes in his city had done as 
much that night, 5,200 non-Catholics 
would have had stripped from them those 
little prejudices which are the cause of 
their indifference or hostility to the 
Church. 

The next announced topic was “Sub- 
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jectivity.” In what sense that was to be 
taken was as much of a mystery to the 
writer at the time as it was to the two 
hundred who attended the gathering. It 
is an intriguing topic. It speaks of 
psychology, a subject interesting to al- 
most everyone today. It holds mystery 
and is of a kind sufficiently popular to 
fill that chapel and library. 

There is a great thirst among Ameri- 
cans for knowledge of the Church. That 
thirst is manifest on all sides. The 
question-boxes of our papers are not filled 
with requests by our own people so 
much as by those outside the flock. Sun- 
day after Sunday may be seen at Mass 
men and women who appear awkward, 
who are hesitant in rising and kneeling 
or who do not kneel at all. Day after 
day the experienced eye of the priest 
perusing the silent worshippers picks out 
person after person not a Catholic. Daily 
in secular circles, in restaurants, clubs, 
fraternity houses, even at work, Catho- 
lics are bombarded with questions about 
their faith, questions which often they 
are unable to answer. There is a tre- 
mendous interest in religion and in the 
Catholic faith particularly. But it is a 
skeptic’s interest; it is suspicious, preju- 
diced, often openly derisive. 

The layman is usually at a dis- 
advantage in answering the non-Catholic 
argument. When the question of Galileo 
is brought up should he frankly state 
that the Cardinals made a mistake or 
should he attempt to explain things away ? 
When the persecution of the Huguenots 
is brought up should he counter with the 
persecution of Catholics in England or 
should he admit that both persecutions 
were wrong. He is uncertain, where his 
priest is sure. 

Yet the non-Catholic’s approach 
usually is to the layman and often it 
rests there. To the non-Catholic there 
is something attractive yet repellent. His 
attraction is to the external beauties of 
the Church as represented in her 
churches, her liturgies, her color, music 
and candles. He is attracted by them 
and is repelled by the austerity of some 
of the clergy, by the aura of mystery 
which pervades the Church, by the silence 
which usually greets his timid inquiry. 

The priest who inserted the above 
advertisement and gave the talk was once 
approached by a woman who asked if 
she might enter the church to see what 
it was like. 


IS answer was, “Certainly, and 
since you are unfamiliar with our 
church may I not show you around and 
explain the things you see.” Without 
ostentation he took her inside, explained 
the altar, the architecture, the stations, 
the statues and vigil lights. That woman 
is now a member of his church. 
Most of the questions asked at the 
round table discussion at this first meet- 
ing were simple. One was unusual 


enough to discuss here. “What are the 
beauties of the Catholic Church?” 

The answer, typical of the priest and 
typical of the answers that needs must 
be given timid folk ready to turn and 
run like wild animals first seeing a man, 
was somewhat as follows: 

“The beauties of the Catholic Church 
are three. First there is intellectual 
beauty. It is found by the intellectual, 
the scholastic approach. There, one 
seeks and finds the reasons for the things 
the Church teaches. It is the approach 
of the student. The second is its beauty 
of morality, a beauty which it shares in 
part with non-Catholic and even non- 
Christian faiths. The third is the beauty 
of worship, a beauty which most often 
attracts the non-Catholic to the Church; 
the beauty of externals mirroring the 
beauty of the internal and eternal.” 

Such an answer could not help but 
satisfy the questioner and those who 
heard. It was a good question, but the 
answer was better since it appealed to 
intellect, common sense and emotion. 


N the main, the number that attended 
the meeting was a source of gratifica- 
tion. It was not unwieldy yet the 
presence of so many seeking a com- 
mon goal, an anchor for their faith, 
gave those who attended a stiffening of 
backbone. There is comfort in numbers, 
whether that number represents a dis- 
organized mob, an army facing an enemy, 
a group of children facing the dark or, 
as in this case, a company of adults seek- 
ing their way through the mist, darkly. 
The manner in which the meeting was 
carried out was judicious. The writer 
arrived too late to know whether there 
had been an opening prayer, but the 
priest’s whole sermon was, in effect, 
prayer and the words of the first chapter 
of St. John, sonorous, freighted with 
light to the soul, were portentous. With 
the end of the sermon adjournment to the 
library was without more ado. No one 
had been asked to kneel, no one had been 
asked to cross himself or say a Rosary. 
But the spirit of prayer was there and 
many remained in the chapel on their 
knees after the others had left. 

The whole attitude of the priest was 
this: “I offer you the way to the King- 
dom of Heaven. Yours is the choice.” It 
has ever been so, but the way has not 
always been so well pointed out. There 
was no compromise for feelings, but 
there was consideration. The priest did 
not hold his service in a hall or sweep 
the crucifix and candles off the altar to 
make a pulpit of it. The Cross was 
neither hidden nor thrust forward. It 
stood in its place for those to approach 
who would. 

Unconsciously, in the past, the Church 
has thrown obstacles to conversion in 
the way of converts. In the past century 
in America, of course, it has been too 
busy with those in the Church to over- 


burden itself with extra consideration 
for non-Catholics. Even so it has been 
receiving into the Church 40,000 con. 
verts yearly. If the truth were known 
however, our Catholic girls who marry 
non-Catholic men account for more of 
these converts than the clergy. In all jus. 
tice to the latter it must be said that most 
of them give generously of their time 
and effort to instruction, but the hand 
that leads to that instruction more often 


than not is the hand of a Catholic girl. So . 


much is fine; it offsets in good measure 
our Catholic leakage. It does not how- 
ever make much of a dent on the five. 
sixths of the population not Catholic. 

The other way is the way of this 
priest (whose name the writer begs leave 
to withhold). That method is to ap. 
proach and meet the non-Catholic on 
his own ground, to dissipate his 
prejudices and fears, to reason away his 
doubts, to point the path. It is the one 
possible approach to millions of adults, 

The writer was interested to observe 
those who made up the attendance at this 
meeting. A few were young people in 
their twenties, more were men in middle 
life, the majority, women in middle life. 
Indecision was written on their faces 
and marked their hesitant actions and 
their more hesitant and even pitiful 
questions. As the weeks pass and these 
people return again and again to the 
fount they have discovered, that in- 
decision will change. 

These people come seeking knowledge. 
Many of them, perhaps most, have been 
attracted by the externals, by the beauty 
of the ceremonial. Few of them ask pro- 
found questions. The simplest of cate- 
chisms holds the answer to all questions 
of faith and morals; the difficulty lies in 
getting even the most intellectual to see 
the truths which the catechism pro- 
pounds. 


NE lesson, which the writer has 

known for years, emerged from this 
advertisement for converts. The non- 
Catholic must be met half way. He must 
be approached upon a common ground. 
He must be met squarely, his questions 
must be answered without apology or 


explaining away. Clearly, simply asa | 


child he must be shown. Once he is 
shown the path, he emerges from a fog. 

There await today millions upon mil- 
lions of Americans without any creed 
who are groping for a faith. They are 
the Church’s for the reaping. But be- 
fore a harvest can be reaped, seeds must 
be planted and the plants nurtured. 
There are many things in the Catholic 
faith which the non-Catholic _ finds 
objectionable; things for the most part 
undreamed of by the faithful; simple 
things capable of being obviated. This 
priest has shown one way objections may 
be overcome. More than two hundred 
people last Lent found it a satisfactory 
way. 
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BREAD AND SOUL 


Near a side altar in St. Boniface’s 
the statue of an angel looks down from a 
niche somewhat above eye-level. It is 
by no means conspicuous; yet few who 
come upon it remain unmoved. 

The figure is slim, fragile, almost 
ethereal in spite of its more than mortal 
proportions. The weight rests upon the 
right foot, the left knee being bent to 
break the monotonous line of conven- 
tional drapery. The color is that of an- 
tique ivory, and in the diffused light of 
the great aisle a gleam is imparted 
which seems to emanate from some in- 
ner source. Line and color are gentle, 
mellow, flowing together in utter har- 
mony. It is position, however, which 
contributes perhaps most to the statue’s 
effectiveness: its poised grace, its bal- 
anced stance. It inclines slightly for- 
ward, head a trifle bent and turned 
toward an archway leading into the 
nave, so that the wide eyes include both 
the arch and the main entrance—obliquely 
the length of the nave removed,—and 
suggest expectancy, but expectancy cer- 
tain of fulfilment, an effect stressed by 
half-parted lips and the graciousness of 
half-extended hands. 

We who have formed the habit of 
pausing before it see an exquisite image; 
but always after a moment of contem- 
plation we become aware of pure spirit: 
some one had glimpsed perfection and 
had all but grasped it. But one need 
not be a regular visitor to be affected; 
strangers are as readily stirred. We 
have not had it long, something less 
than a year. None the less the city has 
already come to know it as a thing of 
beauty ; and almost every day one sees 
unfamiliar faces in the church, persons 
who would no doubt never enter St. 
Boniface’s—now sadly in need of repair, 
for the most part unattractive, and not 
at all easy of access—except to view the 
statue. In fact it was a group of such 
visitors standing before it during Holy 
Week from whom I caught the idea of 
writing about it; to tell, that is, as much 
of the story as I have come to under- 
stand. 

The light was perfect that afternoon: 
raw, spring sunlight out of door but re- 
fined by the shadows within to a sus- 
tained glow, which lifted the darkness 
from obscure corners as if removing 
heavy shroudings. It brought out the 
image in fullest detail, lighting it almost 
to refulgence, more brightly than I had 
ever seen it. One of the group, an older 
woman, with the high-held head and the 
sharply etched eye-lines of sensitive 
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awareness, remarked across indrawn 
breath, “It is more than lovely; it is 
so beautiful that one forgets the exist- 
ence of sin.” Then her tone changed 
to that of ordinary conversation. “What 
a pity,” she went on, “it bears no 
sculpsit; surely nothing short of genius 
created it!” 

I could have told her who had created 
it and something about its creation; 
only, I doubt that she would have recog- 
nized the one or credited the other. 
That last I should not myself have done 
except that I had had the story from 
Father Paul Forrest, the assistant at St. 
Boniface’s, to whom the statue had come 
by bequest of the dying artist, and who 
had heard, in the fevered accents of Du- 
broc himself, the account of what had oc- 
curred. And it was such a tale as five 
hundred years ago would have swept 
through the artists’ quarters of Flor- 
ence, Rome, even Paris on sibilant whis- 
pers, moving nervous fingers to cross 
agitated breasts with the sacred sign and 
perplexed lips to mutter breathless Aves. 
Father Forrest and I may look upon it 
in a manner less naive perhaps, but by 
no means with less awe. He had known 
Dubroc, and I had seen many examples 
of his previous work. We both look at 
the statue and wonder; it could have 
been wrought only as Dubroc described 
—but I shall report the affair as nearly 
as I can in Father Forrest’s version: 

“Dubroc came to America soon after 
the war and went to work in the Stan- 
cati studios, down on Epiphany street,” 
he began, one evening several months 
after the statue had been established in 
its niche. My curiosity would not be 
contained any longer, and I had asked 
almost point blank for details. “Stan- 
cati, you know,” he continued, “manu- 
factures objects of religious art. You 
can find his products all over this section 
of the state, in churches, in schools, even 
in homes. Some of his statues and not 
a few of his pictures are very good in- 
deed, but most of what he turns out is 
nothing more than the usual commercial 
crudity sometimes referred to by the 
derisive as the art of St. Suplice. 


“A T all events Dubroc—I believe his 

first name ‘was Etienne, although 
I never heard any one use it—went to 
work turning out models for the images 
of saints, madonnas, angels, cherubim, 
and once in a long time a large crucifix. 
Stancati used to point with pride to a 
Pieta, the masterpiece of the establish- 
ment, which Dubroc had made soon 
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after his arrival, but I notice that it 
is still on hand—after some twelve or 
fifteen years. And so it went. Dubroc, 
it seems, had learned his art in Paris. 
He had little to say, nothing at all about 
his previous life. One drew from his 
bearing, from his general attitude that 
he had served in the army, probably as 
a non-commissioned officer; but there 
was also about him more than a hint of 
inferiority of outlook, something con- 
nate with the hunted, and from his oc- 
casional remarks about America it was 
clear that his exile, if it was truly exile, 
was most unhappy. 

“I came to know him first upon intro- 

duction by Stancati. I had gone down 
there about some matter of decoration 
for the school and was advised to con- 
sult Dubroc. I found him taciturn but 
not unpleasant, and we soon concluded 
our business. His little replica of a 
famous St. Scholastica, as a result, now 
stands on the first landing in the grade 
school—but there seems to have arisen 
no great demand for duplicates. 
“TF DID not see him again for more 
than a year. He came to the 
rectory one night seeking information 
about the immigration quota. He said, I 
remember, ‘I must not be sent back, mon 
pere; you will explain to me, yes?’ I 
would have encouraged him to tell me 
why he was so fearful of being deported, 
but his eyes, dark, sombre, troubled as 
if by some over-tension of the soul, 
did not make questioning easy. I con- 
tented myself, therefore, with assuring 
him that his being French and having 
lived here so long now rendered him 
safe enough; and he went away, it 
seemed to me, somewhat less over- 
wrought. 

“After that I met him rather fre- 
quently on the street, often stopping to 
talk with him, and almost every Sunday 
I noticed him at the communion rail, 
kneeling in all reverence as befitted one 
of his occupation. Sometimes I wish 
that these St. Suplice artists would al- 
low more of their instinctive reverence 
to creep into their work—but, then, I 
should not say things like that after see- 
ing what can happen and after learning 
something of what may be weighing on 
their souls. 

“One evening, it was late in August, 
a dry, dusty, sultry August evening, I 
was called to the telephone by Stancati. 
‘Can you come to Dubroc?’ he asked. 
‘He is ill and asked for you.’ 

“I found the man in a highy excited 
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state. His temperature must have been 
close to 103 degrees. Stancati told me 
as I entered that the physician whom 
he called had only that moment left, ex- 
tending small hope and advising that a 
priest be summoned. As soon as Du- 
broc recognized me—his eyes were 
slightly filmed and he seemed very ill,— 
he motioned Stancati out of the room 
with a feeble yet imperious gesture: he 
who had formerly been meek almost to 
obsequiousness in Stancati’s presence 
had become suddenly masterly in spirit. 
He had been stricken while zt work, it 
seemed, and some of the workmen hear- 
ing him fall had run in—they had, I 
learned later, been forced to break in the 
door—and placed him upon an impro- 
vised couch there in his private studio. 
Now it was too late even to remove him 
to a hospital. 

“He gestured in much the same im- 
perious manner for me to bend closer. 
I hurriedly prepared to hear his confes- 
sion, but he shook his head—and this 
evidence of strength together with the 
vitality of his voice as he spoke reas- 
sured me somewhat, although I was still 
doubtful about waiting to perform the 
rites. “Remove the cloth from the figure 
there by the wall, mon pére, he said. I 
hesitated, but he raised his hand in in- 
sistence. A moment later the statue of 
the angel as we know it lighted up that 
dingy studio. Bare walls, only a dim 
light, floor littered with an indescribable 
mass of plaster, molds, wood, cement, 
paint brushes, cloth, all the parapherna- 
lia of artists such as he; but there in 
the midst was revealed that figure of 
unimaginable beauty. Even in such sur- 
roundings it gleamed as if illumined 
from within. ‘It is beautiful, yes?’ 
whispered Dubroc when again I had 
bent over him. 

“ ‘More than beautiful, Dubroc,’” I 
said. “‘I have never seen anything so 
nearly perfect.’ ” 


" fi should be perfect. But it is not 
really mine. I was possessed by 
the angel. It dominated me.’ 

“IT wish I could reproduce for you the 
effect of this extraordinary speech. 
Dubroc was unaware of imminent death, 
and for all his fevered condition he was 
not out of his head; he was quite in com- 
mand of his faculties. The whole thing 
may sound commonplace now as I try to 
tell you about it. Yet it was anything 
but commonplace at the time. I felt as 
though he were a being utterly removed, 
completely remote from the ordinary 
scheme of illness and death. He had ac- 
quired a more or less grammatical Eng- 
lish but spoke it with a suggestion as of 
translation, and his accent was very 
French indeed. In spite, however, of the 
handicap created by language, a diffi- 
culty accentuated by declining strength, 
prosaic and mundane as both these were, 
he communicated to me a sense of some- 


thing added to mortality, something pre- 
ternaturally aged, immeasurably wise, 
miserably weak, and yet overpoweringly 
courageous. I could not shake off the 
effect of him. The excited, exclamatory 
sentences, breathed against time and an 
encompassing atmosphere of death, be- 
came woven together in a pattern of 
exaltation. Dubroc had triumphed over 
all the obstacles that life had contrived 
against him; he was conscious of his 
triumph but unwilling to receive credit 
for it—as are always those whose tri- 
umph is authentic. As he spoke I re- 
ceded further and further into a dream. 
Only the statue and Dubroc’s voice were 
apparent to me and neither was real— 
yet at the time they were the only reality 
I knew. Actuality had become cushioned 
against the incomprehensible. 

“Tt is only within the past few weeks, 
since you and I have been talking about 
the statue and so many persons have 
become interested in it, that I have been 
able to draw my impressions into some 
sharpness of focus. I know that I can 
not make you feel what I felt or under- 
stand what I understood; nevertheless 
I shall do what I can. 


“WUT, yes,’ Dubroc continued, ‘the 
angel itself opened my eyes, 
guided my hand, commanded and I 
obeyed. You do not understand? Attend. 
The summer, it has been hot, no? And 
the work, it has piled up. Stancati 
ordered one hundred new models for the 
Jubilee. They must be ready. My help- 
ers hurry. Always they interrupt to see 
when a fresh one is ready. I work my 
swiftest. A little time—St. Catherine. A 
little more—a big St. Peter. Next day— 
a Moses six feet tall. Do you remember 
the Moses of Michelanyelo, mon pére? 
Saints, shepherds, madonnas, women of 
Jerusalem, angels—everything, anything 
Stancati could think of he ordered. It 
is all religious. All pious. He knows 
the people will buy, that they will like 
what he shows them. I understand. 
They will like it because it is religious 
—they do not know what it is they are 
denied. And I have wanted to produce 
only beauty, not just beauty of meaning, 
but of form, of color. You and I know 
that there is beauty in significance, but 
it takes thought to bring it out in full. 
And the people don’t want to think; they 
want to feel. Form, color, pattern, yes; 
but these in tune with spirit. 
spirit is to lack everything. But I must 
have bread. Then I must work. Stan- 
cati knows best. I do what I can. 
“The work is well started. I have 
fashioned many models. The workmen 
are busy turning them out. I begin to 
make an angel, a big one, more than life 
size. I finish it. Hideous. An angel 
only because it has wings. No grace. 
No balance. No spirit. Just earth. But 
the wings, they make the angel. It 
stands there and Stancati can make fifty 
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like it and sell them for money. He is 
a good man, Stancati. He cheats no 
one. He makes what people want, 
statues, pictures, medals. Nobody pays 
for something he does not receive. But 
nobody seems to realize how ugly it all 
is; nobody misses beauty the handmaid 
to religion and so loses so much un- 
awares. My angel is no such handmaid, 
It is ugly. It is awry. Its face is a 
mask. Its hands push me away. Noth- 
ing can give it breath. Only sin is 
expressed. 

“*The air is hot. Dust is thick every- 
where. Motes dance in the sunlight; 
then they run together. A time of black- 
ness comes, and I can see nothing,’ 
Dubroc’s voice vibrated with extraor- 
dinary vitality. I reached for his, hand 
and managed to feel his pulse. It was 
strong, whether from excitement, I 
could not tell. He jerked away from 
me, resorting to gesture as he went on 
in his rapid, almost incoherent flutter 
of speech. 

“*Everything disappeared. But only 
for a moment. A light went up, a soft, 
mellow light, and it washed the figure of 
the angel. But the figure had changed. 
It was no longer the angel that I had 
just completed. Look, mon pére, it was 
exactly as it is now—all ivory and flow- 
ing line and inner fire, with the air of 
something living, as if endowed with 
speech. And it did speak. To me. It 
told me what Iam. What I was, that 
is, for now I am different. Now I have 
known beauty and I have realized the 
absence of sin. Where that statue was 
there could be no thought of sin. But 
wait. It spoke. 

“<““Tubroc,” it said, and I did not so 
much hear a voice as I knew that words 
came and I understood them. “Dubroc, 
what have you done? Am I what you 
designed, what you want me to be? 
Can you say that I came from your 
hands? Much as you love beauty, did 
you make me as you see me now? No. 
But you might have done so. In the 
old days, before you gave in to suf- 
fering. An artist suffers. But he does 
not let it kill his soul. Suffering is his 
life; without it he never lives. You 
gave in to it; you failed. 
re OU loved, Dubroc. Marie, re- 
member? And the studios in 
Paris? Marie standing for hours as you 
struggled to fix in clay the dainty poise 
of her head, her gently sloping should- 
ers, her delicate arms and hands? And 
you loved her. Then the war, and the 
little village of Desprez. Marie back 
home. The fighting that swallowed up 
Desprez, and Marie was killed. _Then 
you ran away. You could not remain 
and suffer, Dubroc. It was too much for 
you. Marie was beauty. But so was 
France. You loved Marie. Did you 
not love France? Yet you deserted. 
Something was taken from you, yes; but 
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you threw the rest away. Did you es- 
cape suffering? No, denied beauty, you 
plunged into the ugliness of despair. 
Do you think that Marie does not live? 
Her beauty, was it all of the face, the 
poise of the head, the soft, round figure? 
The soul, Dubroc, could you not see? 
And is it dead—it, that was pure 
beauty ? 

“““Ves, overwhelmed by despair, you 
thought only of yourself, forgetting 
France and her enemies. You wandered, 
lost. You crossed the sea at the first 
opportunity. You created ugliness be- 
cause you were hungry, salving your 
tortured conscience with the thought 
that what you wrought was pious. Now 
you have created me. And what was 
I? Nothing more than a twisted mass. 
But could you have created me as you 
see me now? You must, Dubroc. Iam 
what you might have made me. For 
your soul’s sake you must give me 
form. I can not remain as you have 
made me. I was hideous. I symbolized 
your sins. You must atone. You must 
make reparation. 

“““You learned to work in beauty 
when you loved Marie. Marie died, 


but she lives again. She was stainless; 
she can not die. You deserted France. 
But France still lives. France is beauty, 
Dubroc. France can not die. But you, 
Dubroc. You must some day die. Will 
your soul endure? Can it survive with 
all this stain of ugliness upon it? No, 
ugliness is sin. You must remove it. 
Just one work of utter beauty, one work 
to wipe out all the memory of sin, and 
you will have been fulfilled.” 

“*The light dropped, mon pere. Dark 
came and covered everything with a 
thickness like night. The angel was 
blotted out. Then suddenly it reap- 
peared as light returned. But it was 
not the same. My statue was gone—the 
one I knew to be mine. The other, the 
one I had made for Stancati, stood there 
against the wall. I saw all its gross- 
ness, the whole hideous caricature. I 
stood up. Hastening to the door, I 
locked it. A hammer lay close at hand. 
Two blows and the wretched thing I 
had made lay in fragments. I went to 
work again. My mind blazed with re- 
membrance. I brought forth the image 
that was flaming there. I do not know 
how long I worked. Sometimes I heard 


steps approach the door, and whispered 
speech. I did not stop. Then, suddenly, 
it was finished. My angel was finished. 
It had come from my soul. It will live, 
mon pere. Shall I? Have I atoned for 
all the ugliness I have made? All the 
ugliness that first stained by mind and 
then smirched my soul? Marie. France. 
Marie was killed. I thought that France 
had killed her. I ran away. I who 
could not suffer one agony have suffered 
a thousand. And now, have I suffered 
enough? Have I accomplished enough ? 
Have I atoned ?” 

“His voice faded; his eyes closed. I 
knew by the labored breath that he had 
spent himself. His pulse was nothing 
more than a quiver. But again he 
roused himself. He opened his eyes and 
looked toward me. ‘It is yours,’ he said; 
‘my angel is yours, mon pere. Tell 
Stancati I give it to you. He is a good 
man.’ The last word was merely a 
sigh in his throat. Swiftly I worked. 
There was yet strength enough for the 
whispered answers, for a scarcely uttered 
Act of Contrition, for the Viaticum. 
The holy oils. The holy office. Dubroc 
was dead.” 





Our Unknown Chums 


By Aloysius McDonough, C.P., S.T.D. 


I F Satan be aware of how often his un- 
holy name is taken in vain by men, I 
wonder what his reaction is? Pent up 
human emotions find a safety-valve, so 
to speak, in choice word-play: count- 


’ lessly often, the devil is unceremoniously 


mentioned as a human by-word: conven- 
tionality, however, frowns upon such 
word-play as profane or at least vulgar. 

In one sense, the devil is entitled to no 
respect, and the instinct that prompts 
men to refer to Satan disrespectfully can 
be a sound instinct—opprobrium to whom 
opprobrium is due. But in another sense, 
respect for the devil is decidedly in order 
—a respect based on wholesome fear. 
Even though trifling reference to the evil 
spirits be not even vulgar, the practice 
does tend to dull human caution toward 
the most formidable foe with whom man 
must reckon. 

Satanic influence is a danger that be- 
sets us all: even Our Lord Himself was 
not immune to diabolical temptation. 
This angelic peril is no mere copy for 
bed-time stories, no mere bugaboo, typical 
of the uneducated. Stripped of all super- 
stition, angelic hostility toward man is a 
fact that calls for sober study and alert 
defense. What better strategy could 
there be than to pit angel against angel ? 


This very defensive is available to every 
man wise enough to ally himself with the 
angels of God. So much of the service 
rendered by the faithful angels to their 
Maker consists in service to men, that 
we cannot afford to ignore the relations 
of the spirit world with our own. We 
owe it to Divine Providence, to the angels 
and to ourselves to be well informed on 
the subject, and to these unknown chums 
of ours we owe a cordial codperation. 
How do we know that angels exist? 
What are they like? How did the devil 
originate? Why is it suicidal for us 
to be indifferent toward these strange 
creatures? Within the limited space at 
our command, we shall respond as 
thoroughly as feasible to this litany of 
interrogation. To inquiring readers of 
TueE Sicn, the editor will be glad to fur- 
nish information as to readable books 
that deal with. the subject more ex- 
haustively. . 
N the authority of God Himself, 
we are certain that the universe at 
large is peopled with creatures called an- 
gels: this certainty cannot be reached by 
human reason alone: the information 
comes to us from the Maker of angels and 
men. But in the mind of a thoughtful man 


there would naturally be engendered a 
strong suspicion that such beings exist. 

When we scrutinize the handiwork of 
the Creator, we observe a pleasing 
variety in the productions that mirror 
the skill of our Divine Architect. The 
Author of Nature has planned on an ever 
ascending scale, from things that are life- 
less to things that grow; from the ani- 
mal equipped with the five abilities that 
we call sense perception, to the man who 
can think and freely choose. Now, in 
this ladder of ascendant perfection, ex- 
tending from earth to heaven, it is in- 
congruous that man be but one rung 
removed in resemblance to God. Why 
so? Because our closest resemblance to 
God is found in our highest abilities— 
in the mind and heart ; but mind and heart 
depend upon our animal senses, some- 
what in the same way that a commander 
depends upon his scouts. In other words, 
while our animal senses are a help, the 
very fact that we must depend on them, 
makes them a hindrance. And, inas- 
much as God is a pure spirit, there is a 
call for some sort of being inferior to 
God, yet superior to man: the want 
of such a creature would leave a yawn- 
ing gap in an otherwise flawless de- 
sign. 
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The holy scriptures abound in express 
mention of the angels: there is hardly a 
page of the Old Testament, or the New, 
wherein we do not find information on 
the spirit world: there is no room left 
for doubt as to the important fraternity 
that obtains between the angelic depart- 
ment of the Church Triumphant, and the 
Church Militant. 

To realize the reality of the angels is 
at the same time to understand their 
keenness of mind, their titanic strength, 
their swiftness of flight, their fidelity to 
the sons of men. We learn both their 
realness and greatness from what they 
have accomplished: and we should bear 
in mind indelibly that they have come 
from heaven to earth, from God to men. 


AN angel who made himself known as 
Gabriel, was the delegate who an- 
nounced to Mary that she would be the 
Mother of God; when the birth of our 
Divine Savior became an accomplished 
fact, it was an angel choir that carolled 
the glad tidings of great joy; a spirit of 
dazzling brilliancy assured the first 
Christians that the apparent failure of 
their Master was an established triumph. 
that He had risen as He said. 

The following record is typical of 
many others that indicate the numerical 
strength of the nine angelic legions: 
“Thousands of thousands ministered to 
Him, and ten thousand times a hundred 
thousand stood before Him.” And Saint 
Paul exclaims: “Are they not all minis- 
tering spirits, sent to minister for them 
who shall receive the inheritance of sal- 
vation ?” 

At times, angelic resourcefulness is 
such as to evoke genial merriment. In 


the Book of Daniel, we read of a Judean. 


prophet—Habacuc by name—who was 
accosted by an angel as he carried dinner 
to the reapers in a nearby field: Habacuc 
was instructed to bring the repast to 
Babylon where Daniel was confined in 
a lions’ den. When Habacuc protested 
that he did not know the whereabouts of 
either the den or Babylon, the angel 
took him by the hair of his head and 
carried him to the prison. The errand 
of Providence completed, Habacuc was 
brought back in the same manner to the 
Judean harvest field. No less astonish- 
ing is the graphic account in the Acts of 
the Apostles, detailing Saint Peter’s re- 
lease from captivity—a rescue that de- 
livered the Vicar of Christ through bars 
and bolts and past vigilant sentries. 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
angels are none the less real because they 
are invisible to us, inaudible and in- 
tangible. For that matter, can we see.our 
thoughts and desires? Nor can we touch 
or hear them. Yet we know how real 
they are, how happy and miserable they 
can make us. On occasion and for suffi- 
cient reason, the angels have performed 
their errands among men under the guise 
of flesh and blood : for example, the angel 


‘nished to Our Father 


Raphael declared to Tobias: “When I 
was with you I seemed indeed to eat and 
drink with you, but I use an invisible 
meat and drink which cannot be seen by 
men ... and he was taken from their 
sight and they could see him no more.” 
Because of this difference from us in 
make-up, an angel is a spirit: angel is a 
title that signifies a representative or 
messenger of God. 

Sacred history reports that the har- 
mony of heaven was disrupted by insur- 
rection. An angel named Lucifer, to- 
gether with an unknown number of fol- 
lowers, endeavored to assert his inde- 
pendence of God. “In His angels He 
found wickedness.” Lucifer was the 
first sinner and probably the worst, for 
an opportunity of repentance was not ex- 
tended to him and his confederates, even 
by a merciful Lord. In the inspired 
records we find a terse but awesome ac- 
count of that futile attempt against di- 
vine supremacy: “And thou saidst in thy 
heart: I will exalt my throne above the 
stars of God... . I will ascend. . . . I will 
be like the Most High.” “There was a 
great battle in heaven; Michael and his 
angels fought with the dragon, and the 
dragon fought his angels, and they pre- 
vailed not, neither was their place found 
any more in heaven. And that great 
dragon was cast out, that old serpent 
who is called the devil and Satan, who 
seduceth the whole world.” 

Trouble enough, had the tragedy ended 
then and for all time, but the devil won 
a human accomplice in the person of 
Adam, the father of us all and the 
executor of our estate. “God created 
man incorruptible and to the image of 
His own likeness He made him. But by 
the envy of the devil, death came into the 
world: and they that follow him are of 
his side.” What hope for success, for 
heaven, could we entertain in the face of 
such odds, were it not for the assurance 
so enthusiastically voiced by Saint John? 
“For this purpose the Son of God ap- 
peared, that He might destroy the works 
of the devil.” 


THOUT a shadow of doubt, the 

power of the devil has been 
broken: his sway over us is no longer 
unbridled, for the redemptive sufferings 
of Christ—transmuted in value by the 
dignity of His Divine Person — fur- 
in heaven a 
most acceptable peace - offering. How- 
ever, although the triumph of the 
evil spirits over man is no longer in- 
evitable, though man is fortified with 
God’s grace in his combat with the 
powers of darkness, that combat remains 
a live issue. We have been duly warned, 
we have arms and armor within reach, 
but we must needs be vigilant and stead- 
fast, lest we be “over-reached by Satan, 
for he transformeth himself into an angel 
of light.” Hence, the exhortation of 
Saint Peter: “Be sober and watch, be- 
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cause your adversary the devil, as a roar- 
ing lion, goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour.” 

Saint James unhesitatingly asserts: 
“Resist the devil and he will fly from 
you”: but, to resist opportunely and per- 
sistently, we need all the helps at our 
command. What, then, can we expect of 
the good angels, in the way of assistance, 
during our wearisome climb to heaven? 
“He hath given His angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” “My 
angel is with you, and I myself will de- 
mand an account of your souls.” Even 
children are not beneath the notice of 
Divine Providence in this respect: “See 
that you despise not one of these little 
ones, for I say to you that their angels in 
heaven always see the face of My 
Father.” 


NGELIC inspiration and encourage: 
ment is not a sort of luxury that 

may be heeded according to whim: 
“Take notice of him and hear his 
voice, and do not think him one to 
be condemned: but if thou wilt hear 
his voice . . . I will be an enemy to 
thy enemies.” In spite of his eternal 
disgrace with the heavenly court, and his 
banishment, Satan is still a spirit and so, 
superior to us in ability: a man un- 
guarded by angelic guidance falls an easy 
victim to diabolical craft. It would be 
difficult enough if our better self had to 
contend solely with our less noble self— 
for our inclinations are only too often 
below par—but “our wrestling is not 


against flesh and blood . . . but against. 


the spirits of wickedness.” 

To have a “friend at court” is to be 
well off. The good we do has, of course, 
its own worth: but when our record is 
proffered to the King of Kings by those 
so kindred to Him, then our merit is, so 
to speak, transfigured: and this repre- 
sentation before God is transacted for 
us by our angel spirits. Even when our 
credit is based on nothing better than a 
withdrawal from the path of evil, “there 
shall be joy before the angels of God, 
upon one sinner doing penance.” 

The last chapter in the story of each 
man’s career will be as endless as God’s 
eternity ; the contents of that everlasting 
chapter will depend on the records to be 
found in the last chapter but one—a chap- 
ter of decisive importance, that will mani- 
fest the judgment of God and His rea- 
sons for assigning punishment or re- 
ward; on it everything will depend. 
During that eventful moment, we shall 
for the first time come face to face 
with our unknown chums. What an en- 
joyable revelation they will be to us— 
provided, of course, they are not ashamed 
of us and we of ourselves! Whether we 
be still in the years of childhood, or ma- 
ture by scores of years and ten, we would 
do well to investigate our attitude toward 
these unearthly chums of ours. To do 


so, is worth while—a long, long while. 
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A PIONEER OF THE 
CROSS AT PEKING 


The First of Two Articles on the Life and Work of Matteo Ricci— 
Priest, Scientist, Mandarin, Scholar and Mtsstonary 


Sr FRANCIS XAVIER died, de- 
serted and betrayed, on the island of San- 
chian, at the mouth of the Canton River, 
within sight of the hills of China which 
he had been unable to enter. Two 
months earlier (October 6, 1552) had 
been born in Macerata, near Ancona, 
North Italy, the boy who, as one of his 
spiritual sons, was to be the first priest 
to enter China since the expulsion of 
the Mongol dynasty, the first foreigner 
to penetrate even into the Forbidden 
City of Peking. 


Ricci’s Early Years 


ATTEO RICCI, son of well-born 
and well-to-do parents, spent his 

first seventeen years in his native city, an 
old walled town, with a cathedral and uni- 
versity, perched on a ridge between two 
tiver valleys. There was no school for 
him and his brothers to attend, but his 
aptitude for science and mathematics 
soon attracted the attention of his mas- 
ter, Father Nicola Bencivegnani, who 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1559. 

When the Jesuits opened a school in 
Macerata two years later it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Matteo should con- 
tinue his education there. Hitherto his 
horizon had been a narrow one, shut in 
by the Apennines, whose snowclad peaks 
cut into the sunset sky. Ten miles 
northeast, where the Chiente wound 
through green marshes to the sea, rose 
the splendid domes and towers which 
enshrined the humble little Holy House 
of Loretto, to which pilgrims came all 
the year round. Beyond the marshes 
and the flat sandy shore glittered the 
Adriatic, its violet-blue water dyed as 
if with blood under the sunrise. 

Beyond that sunrise and half across 
the world lay that new-old continent to 
which men’s eyes were turning with 
curiosity and desire—merchants greedy 
for the vast fortunes to be made from 
silks and spices of India and Cathay, mis- 
Sionaries eager for nobler gain, the 
hearts and souls of men to be conquered 
for Christ. 

St. Francis Xavier’s great letter from 
Cochin (1544) had been printed and 


By Margaret Yeo 


translated into every Catholic tongue as 
a missionary classic. Eleven years later 
was published in Spanish an account of 
the laws, customs and people of China by 
one who had been a prisoner there (prob- 
ably Fernandoz Mendez Pinto). Every 
year a band of Jesuits sailed from Lis- 
bon with the Indian fleet. Every Jesuit 
teaching in European colleges inevitably 
wished to light in his pupils some of that 
divine enthusiasm which Xavier had 
sent blazing through the world. 

Matteo left Macerata for Rome in 
1569. During the two years that he was 
studying law he kept in touch with his 
old master’s fellows and joined the 
Sodality of the Annunciation newly 
founded in the Collegio Romano. At the 
end of those years he was admitted into 
the Society of Jesus by Father Jerome 
Nadal, acting General during the absence 
of Francis Borgia in Spain (August 15, 
1571). Even the Jesuit novices, shut 
from the world in Sant’ Andrea on the 
Quirinal, must have caught some echo of 


the gratitude felt by the whole Catholic 


world at news of the Holy League’s vic- 
tory over the Turks won by Don John of 
Austria at Lepanto (October 7, 1571). 
One hopes that the novice master, Fabio 
de Fabi, allowed a holiday on the occa- 
sion of the triumphal return of the 
Roman Admiral, Mare Antonio. 

The year that Matteo ended his novi- 
tiate and made his vows (1573) Father 
Alessandro Valignani, S. J., left Rome for 
the Far East, where he was to act as 
Visitor General of all the Jesuit missions. 
This Neapolitan of noble birth was re- 
markable for his strong personality and 
wide vision. He had already seen that 
what was needed in missionaries for 
China was youth, good birth and breed- 
ing, intellect and adaptability, and he 
had before his departure, picked out a 
nucleus of men suitable for the founda- 
tion of the first missions in China, 
amongst them Matteo Ricci. 


Ricci’s Thoughts Turn East 


ATTEO, during the next six years 
in Rome, had the advantage of 
studying under the greatest scientist of 
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the age, Clavius, a Bavarian known 
through Europe as “the new Euclid” and 
the originator of the Gregorian Calendar. 
Matteo worked with him at mathematics, 
cosmography, astronomy, algebra and, 
through him, was in touch with the most 
famous scientists of Europe. In 1576 
Robert Bellarmine came to Rome from 
the Chair of Theology at Louvain and 
Matteo was also one of his pupils. 

Whether or no Valignani had men- 
tioned his future plans before his depar- 
ture, Ricci’s thoughts were already 
turned east and he regarded the immense 
store of learning which he was acquir- 
ing as preparation for missionary work 
among a people whose civilization was 
the oldest in the world and who judged 
men not by birth or riches but by intellect 
and knowledge. 


Departure for China 


E was one of those who listened to 
Father Martin de Silva, home from 
the Far East with broken health but with 
urgent plea for others to go out. The 
fields indeed were white with a bound- 
less harvest, but the laborers how scat- 
tered, how few. There were many ardent 
volunteers. Matteo was one of the five 
chosen. Another was a priest, Michele 
Ruggieri, some years older, like him 
well-born, intellectual, gifted with clear 
judgment and untiring perseverance. 
Before entering the Society, Ruggieri 
had held several important posts in the 
Kingdom of Naples, then belonging to 
Spain, and Valignani had chosen him 
for the yet unborn Chinese mission. 
The five Jesuits left Rome, via Genoa, 
for Lisbon in May, 1577. The yearly 
fleet had already sailed for India and 
Matteo spent the next few months at 
Coimbra, where Clavius had begun his 
studies, mastering Portuguese and con- 
tinuing theology. He and his compan- 
ions, before sailing in March, 1578, were 
received in audience by the King—that 
wild, romantic young Sebastian who was 
to perish four months later at the battle 
of Alcazar. 
On the Eve of Lady Day the mis- 
sionaries assembled, as was customary, 
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in the Hieronymite church of Belem on 
the shore of the Tagus, where Xavier 
had said his last Mass in Europe thirty- 
seven years before. There they made 
their Communion, heard Mass and a 
sermon and embarked on the San Luis. 
Now, as when the saint had left, the 
shore was crowded. The air was heavy 
with lamentation. The sand was wet with 
tears. Slowly the great ships stood out 
to sea. The Tagus widened. The white 
houses vanished astern and Cape Tra- 
faria was passed. None of the little 
group of black-gowned Jesuits expected 
to see Europe again. They all knew that 
barely half of those who volunteered for 
the eastern missions reached them alive, 
and that few of that scanty remnant sur- 
vived for more than a few years the 
dangers of sea and land, of strange dis- 
eases and enemy heathen. 

A more than human heroism was 
needed, It was never lacking. The pages 
of the Jesuit archives which note, in 
neatly ruled lines and squares, with bald 
lists of names, dates and destinations, 
the departure of missionaries for the 
East, must surely be copied by the Re- 
cording Angel in letters of celestial gold. 


Voyage to Goa 


LREADY, like the Apostles, these 
five had left home, families and 
friends to follow Christ. Now far 
harder things were demanded of them. 
The ordered regularity, the sense of cor- 
porate strength derived from religious 
community life would no longer sustain 
them when they went into the wilderness. 
Harder still, for weeks and months they 
would be deprived of the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament, of Communion, of 
the privilege of saying Mass. That Mass 
of the Angels at Belem, their Com- 
munion there, would be the last till Goa 
was reached. 

The voyage was a comparatively quick 
and uneventful one, but no less terrible 
while it lasted. There were the scorch- 
ing heats and sickening, oily calms of the 
Equator, the bitter winds and cold off 
the Cape of Good Hope, deadly heat as 
the Equator was crossed again, the 
stench of the hold, the quarrels, blas- 
phemies, lust and murderous passions of 
men driven nearly mad by thirst, fever, 
seasickness and overcrowding. 

Those six months laid the foundation 
of a friendship between Father Ruggieri 
and Matteo Ricci which was to make 
their future work together easier and 
more successful. It was known that 
Valignani, on his arrival three years be- 
fore at Macao (the Portuguese trading 
port at the mouth of the Canton River), 
had called a conference of Jesuits in the 
Far East at which all had agreed that an 
essential preparation for any attempt to 
enter China was a knowledge of the 
Chinese language as spoken and written 
by the educated classes. No doubt when 
Goa was reached (September, 1578) 


both Ruggieri and Ricci hoped to be sent 
on to China. 

Ricci was set, during the winter, to 
continue his theological studies and to 
teach small boys in the College of Santa 
Fé. Spring came. The Portuguese mer- 
chants sailed for Macao with their car- 
goes of woolen and cotton cloths, glass, 
silverware and paper. Ruggieri went 
with them, but Ricci was left. 

Years passed and Matteo was still in 
India, finishing his theology at Goa, 
working on the mission in Cochin (four 
hundred miles south of Goa), where he 
was ordained priest. The ordinary man 
would have been heartsick with hope de- 
ferred, rebellious against such apparent 
waste of time and talent. But here, 
where he had written the first of his great 
missionary letters, the spirit of Xavier 
breathed patience and obedience. “Lord, 
here I am. What wouldst Thou have 
me to do? Send me where Thou wilt.” 
Matteo echoed the saint’s words. Resig- 
nation and cheerful submission were re- 
warded when at last the call came( Easter. 
1582). 

It was August when the merchantman 
passed the little island of Sanchian and 
Matteo saw the town of Macao, its col- 
ored houses climbing the steep hill to the 
Monte fortress, with a queerly European 
air. A strong wall across the end of the 
promontory cut off the Portuguese from 
Chinese territory into which they were 
forbidden to trespass. 

In the Jesuit house (founded in 1565, 
eight years after the cession to Portu- 
gal) Matteo found Ruggieri, whose story 
of his attempts to master Chinese, if 
humorous, were scarcely encouraging. 
The only Chinese in the port of five hun- 
dred inhabitants were illiterates who 
acted as interpreters, knew little Portu- 
guese and could neither write, read nor 
speak classical Chinese. At last Rug- 
gieri had managed to get hold of a Can- 
tonese painter, a little less ignorant, and 
lessons had begun, the brush coming in 
handy when words failed. He had then 
accompanied the Portuguese traders on 
the two yearly visits of a month each 
which they were allowed to make for 
trading purposes in Canton. He had 
made friends in the city, had improved 
his vocabulary and obtained leave to re- 
main ashore instead of being made, like 
the merchants, to return every night to 
their boats on the river. 

Matteo at once flung himself into a 
study of the language but even his acute 
and highly trained mind found itself 
baffled by the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties of the most complicated tongue 
in the world, where every word was a 
monosyllable which changed its mean- 
ing with the inflection or accent of the 
voice and where the alphabet ran into 
tens of thousands of letters. He writes, 
half in fun, half in despair, to a Jesuit 
friend at Siena, in his first letter from 
China (Macao, February 13, 1583). “I 





started at once on the study of Chinese, 
I promise you it is a very different prop. 
osition from German or Greek. . . . 
There are as many letters as words and 
things, more than sixty thousand, all 
different and all muddled!” 


With Ruggieri at Chao-k’ing 
HAT autumn Valignani was at 
Macao, with the four young Japan. 

ese princes and nobles whom he was tak- 
ing on an embassy to the Pope. Pre. 
vented by illness from obeying a sum. 
mons from the Viceroy of Chao-k’ing, he 
sent as his representative Ruggieri, who 
made such a good impression that he 
was asked for again the next year and 
returned with Father Pasio, one of the 
five Jesuits who had come out on the San 
Luigi. Five months later, however, their 
hopes were dashed and they were sent 
back to Macao. 

A new Viceroy, curious about these 
learned foreigners, recalled Ruggieri 
who, this time, took as his companion 
Matteo. The two reached Chao-k’ing 
after a ten days’ journey under armed 
escort (September 10, 1583) and were 
granted an old disused Buddhist temple 
outside the city walls, known as the 
“Flowery Tower.” A small, one-storied 
house was built, the larger of its two 
rooms made into a chapel. The first 
Chinese mission was founded. 

There Ruggieri worked for five years, 
till he returned to Europe, Ricci for 
eight till forced to leave by order ofa 
new Viceroy (1591). The house was on 
the bank of the river, which was 
crowded with slim, gondola-like sam- 
pans, with heavier, square-rigged, sea- 
going junks, with the gorgeous, carved, 
gilded barges of state officials, small, 
matting-roofed boats laden with rice, 
vegetables and meat for sale. Beyond 
the river the flat, fertile valley was rich 
with orange and pomegranate trees, 
studded by the ridged roofs of temples 
and cemeteries, shaded by tall cypresses 
and ancient pines. 


Labor at Last 


UT there was little time for external 

beauty. The house was soon crowded 
with curious visitors. Mandarins pros- 
trated themselves ceremoniously before 
the large Roman painting of the Virgin 
and Child, flanked by a huge triangular 
plaque of Venetian glass. Over the 
altar in the chapel was painted in Chi- 
nese letters: “Tren-c10” (Lord of 
Heaven). Matteo was now able to speak 
a certain amount of Chinese, though he 
still needed an interpreter. He and 
Ruggieri followed the same method—not 
to begin by preaching Christianity, but 
first to interest their hearers by talking 
about science, history and philosophy. 
The inevitable question why they were 
there was answered by an unvarying 
formula. “We are religious who left 


our own country in the west because 
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Wound in Christ’s Side 


By Blessed Robert Southwell, S.J. 


Hanged, Drawn and Quartered at Tyburn, 
England, on February 23, 1595. 


 Aspemergetd rt! O place of rest! 
O royal rift! O worthy wound! 
Come harbour me, a weary guest, 
That in the world no ease have 
found! 


I lie lamenting at Thy gate 
Yet dare I not adventure in: 
I bear with me a troublous mate, 
And cumbred am with heap of sin. 


——————— 


Discharge me of this heavy load, 
That easier passage I may find, 
Within this bower to make abode, 
And in this glourious tomb be 
shrin’d. 


Here must I live, here must I die, 
Here would I utter all my grief; 

Here would I all those pains descrie, 
Which here did meet for my relief. 


4 
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we heard the fame of China. We wish 
to spend our lives here, serving the Lord 
of Heaven.” Matteo would show the 
map of the world, enlarged and cor- 
rected since Magellan’s voyage round 
the globe. Visiting Mandarins and 
Doctors (the highest grade) were at 
first horrified to see that China, instead 
of occupying the center and main part 
of the square world, as it did in their 
maps, was really a comparatively small 
portion of the round earth. Matteo 
showed an almost miraculous combina- 
tion of tact and truth in the Mappa 
Mundi which he compiled in Chinese at 
the Viceroy’s request (1584). 

That same year was printed the first 
Christian work in Chinese. This was 
the Decalogue, Pater and Ave, followed 
shortly by the famous Catechism, drawn 
up by Ruggieri at Macao, in the form 
of questions and answers between a 
Catholic and a pagan priest, and trans- 
lated with the help of an educated con- 
vert. Thousands of copies of this book 
were distributed and the fame of the two 
foreign priests spread far and wide. 


Methods of Work 


EFORE Michele Ruggieri, who has 
been called the Fore-Runner of 
Ricci, left for Europe (1588) the two 
friends worked out the method which 
was followed for a century in Chinese 
missionary work. They saw that, before 
teligious teaching could be begun, the 
deep rooted prejudice and contempt of 
the literati for foreigners must be over- 
come, for only through the educated, 
official class would the conversion of 
China be effected. “Their conception of 
the greatness of their country and the 
insignificance of all others makes them 
so proud,” wrote Ricci, “that the whole 
world, except themselves, appears to 
them savage and barbarous.” 
There was no nobility in China but 
that of the intellect. The higher the 
Place gained in three successive exami- 


nations the higher office and greater 
power the successful candidate could 
obtain. Naturally, then, the Mandarins, 
or official class, who alone were cul- 
tured and literate, admired culture and 
learning more than any other qualities. 

Ricci’s method of approach was to be 
the same whenever he worked. He 
began by stimulating curiosity. He im- 
pressed by his mastery of astronomy, 
mathematics, cosmography, all the 
branches of science which he had learned 
with such success with Clavius. He 
displayed curios such as striking clocks, 
oil paintings, prisms which separated 
colors, astronomical and musical instru- 
ments of novel and intricate designs, 
beautifully bound and printed books, 
illustrations of famous European cities 
and buildings. “So all came gradually 
to have an idea of our countries, peoples 
and educations vastly different from 
that which they had formerly held.” 

Forced to leave Chao-k’ing by a change 
of Viceroy (1591) Ricci obtained leave 
to settle at Chao-chow, a town twenty- 
seven miles from the coast, its narrow 
stone-flagged streets edged by portable 
stalls and squat, gray-tile houses. The 
surrounding country was beautiful with 
orchards, with chequered green squares 
of rice-fields and sugar-cane, but so un- 
healthy that strangers rarely survived. 
Antonio Almeida, who had written a 
racy account of his journey with Ricci 
from Chao-k’ing had to be sent back to 
Macao to die. The young priest who 
replaced him died too, in Ricci’s arms, 
just as he had mastered enough Chinese 
to be of real help. For a whole year 
Ricci worked single-handed in the fever- 
stricken town. F 


Ricci’s Appearance 


IS stay there, however, was marked 
by new and wider success. He had 
now mastered enough Chinese to be able 
to dispense with interpreters, who often 
misled more than they explained. There, 


too, with Valignani’s approval, he 
adopted Mandarin dress. He had found 
that he and his fellow Jesuits, clean- 
shaven like the Portuguese priests and 
dressed in black gowns, were too often 
confounded with Buddhist and Taoist 
priests, the lowest and most ignorant 
class. There is a Chinese print of Ricci, 
with Paul Siu, his most celebrated con- 
vert, standing before the mission altar. 
Ricci wears a high Mandarin’s hat, 
with upturned brim, a flowing robe of 
silk (plainer than Paul’s, which is elab- 
orately embroidered), a stole-like belt 
crosses his chest and binds the gown at 
his waist, with long floating ends. He 
holds a fan in his right hand. Curling 
hair and beard are neatly trimmed. He 
has thickish black eyebrows, a long 
nose and penetrating dark eyes. A 
Chinese describes him as having great 
dignity, “a voice like a deep bell” and 
blue eyes. (One feels inclined to doubt 
their blueness as a conventionality used 
in describing any European.) 

There is something reserved, aloof 
and a little sad about the face. To the 
Chinese he seemed so imperturbable, so 
impressive, so intellectual, so ceremoni- 
ous and courteous, so apparently im- 
mune from the weakness and moods of 
ordinary mortals, but “Li-Matequi,” as 
they called him, shows another side in 
his letters to his old novice master, to 
Clavius, to brethren in Italy and Por- 
tugal. There are glimpses of depres- 
sion at the seeming failure of his ef- 
forts, of weariness at the ceaseless 
struggle against overwhelming odds, of 
homesickness and loneliness. He longs 
for the violet sky and sea of Italy, the 
lemon and olive groves, the bells of 
Rome chiming across the flower carpeted 
Campagna in May, for the smiles and 
friendly words and jokes of his black- 
gowned fellows. He writes to his old 
father, to his brothers Antonio and 
Orazio (a canon and a civic dignitary 
now), and he sees with his mind’s eye 
the walls and red roofs of Macerata, 
the snow capped Apennines, the Adri- 
atic, jade under the evening sky. He 
hears the shouts and laughter of the 
students pouring out of the university, 
the clatter of hoofs on the cobbled streets, 
the chant of the canons in the cathedral, 
the jingle of little bells on the harness 
of patient donkeys. 

There is a tinkle of bells, but it is the 
little silver ones swaying on the upturned 
eaves of golden temples. There is a 
solemn singing, a slow, whiteclad pro- 
cession, but it is a funeral on its way 
to the cemetery outside the walls, the 
mourners bearing, behind the corpse, 
biers with paper and silk effigies and 
fluttering silken banners. It is pictur- 
esque, but it cannot compensate the 
memories of home and of friends. And 
these ceremonies were destined to be a 
source of much worry to him. 

(Concluded next month) 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


Ethics of Peace and War 
by Rev. H. Cigon, Ph.D. 


This is primarily an attack on extreme 
pacifism. Basing his arguments on the 
doctrine of St. Thomas and the Scho- 
lastics, the author shows how, from the 
nature of man, as an individual and as a 
member of society, the State has the 
right and sometimes even the duty of 
waging war to protect itself against in- 
justice or to repair violated justice. The 
reasons are both logical and convincing. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
the author is principally engaged in build- 
ing up one side of a question by positive 
arguments and treating the matter from 
a purely theoretical point of view. This 
he does very well. As a natural conse- 
quence, many practical considerations 
are passed over. 

Greatly to be regretted is the misuse 
of the Scriptures to refute some of the 
contentions of pacifists. 

It must be repeated, however, that 
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Father Gigon has given us a well rea- 
soned presentation of the legitimacy of 
war when the due conditions exist—a 
truth often forgotten nowadays, but 
which as the author shows was 
never lost sight of in the common-sense 
philosophy of the Schoolmen. 

Burns, Oates &€ Washbourne, Ltd., London 
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Lucy Gayheart 
by Willa Cather 


Style—despite the efforts of scholars 
to grasp it—still remains an elusive 
thing. It is there; we can see and feel 
it: yet, strive as we may, we can never 
really determine what constitutes it in 
a particular case. Despite this elusive- 
ness it is very real and very important. 
This is especially evident in Willa 
Cather’s latest novel, Lucy Gayheart. 
For it is her style alone which makes the 
story worthwhile. Of plot, in the ac- 
cepted sense, there is none; the char- 
acterization is undeveloped, and the book 
as a whole is thin and unsubstantial. 

The story is simply the sequence of 
events in Lucy Gayheart’s romance and 
its aftermath—the story of a girl from 
a mid-western town whose romance 
while studying music in Chicago brought 
tragedy in its wake. Lucy, the leading 
character, never becumes real; she is 
never a young girl of flesh and blood. 
The other characters are real enough but 
do not give us that keen interest we de- 
sire to find in the personages of a story 
—though the characterization of Harry 
Gordon at the close of the book is a happy 
exception. 

Such is the weak point of the work, 
but it is largely lost sight of in the set- 
ting through which Miss Cather has 
woven it. Glimpses into human nature 
and descriptive scenes presented in mas- 
terly fashion compensate much. The 
simple story is vested with constant in- 
terest by the author’s pen. Lucy Gay- 
heart is far from Willa Cather’s best 
work, but its shortcomings are easily 
passed over in the beauty of her style. 
Alfred A, Knopf, New York. $2.00. 


The Bourgeois Mind 
by Nicholas Berdyaev 


In the first essay, “The Bourgeois 
Mind,” which gives its name to the whole 
volume, we find a truly illuminating 
diagnosis of that elusive term “bour- 
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geois.” Characteristically Berdyaev iden. 
tifies it, not with any particular class 
but with a special and peculiar spiri 
which informs every class of society and 
is as much a part of communism as of 
capitalism. The author’s penetration js 
astounding and brings to light every 
twist and turn of this bourgeois mind, 
His remedy? “Spirit alone can defeat 
the bourgeois condition; no material 
means will avail.” 

The essay on “Man and Machine” in. 
vestigates technique in its relation to 
man. The true hierarchy of values is 
established and mechanization put in 
proper subordination to the spiritual 
nature of man. The following essay on 
“Christianity and Human Activity” is 
a triumphant refutation of the anti- 
religious charge that Christianity is pas- 
sivity and rejects human activity. 

The final essay on “The Worth of 
Christianity and the Unworthiness of 
Christians” makes a fine examination of 
conscience. Christianity has never failed 
and it never can—but alas, how’ few 
Christians live up to its ideals and pre- 
cepts. Berdyaev is not a strictist, a 
Puritan, who would cast all but the per- 
fect from the Church, for it is the mis- 
sion of the Church of Christ to seek and 
to save sinners. 

There are times when one has an un- 
easy feeling that Berdyaev’s idea of the 
nature of the Church is somewhat inac- 
curate. He himself is a Russian Ortho- 
dox which does not help to allay one’s 
suspicions. His mode of speaking at 
times gives the impression that he in- 
clines to a so-called “spiritual” Chris- 
tianity, although he is very insistent on 
hierarchical ideas. However this may 
be, he has given us a book that sets one 
thinking—and thinking along straight 
lines. 

Sheed & Ward, New York. $1.25. 


Outlines of Bible Study 
by Rev. John C. Dougherty, S.T.L. 


Outlines of Bible Study is clear, brief 
and accurate. It is intended as a text 
book of Bible study for students in high 
schools and colleges. The amount of 
matter which the author condenses 
within the compass of this small volume 
is really astonishing. Constant refer- 
ence to the Bible has the advantage of 
keeping the student in touch with that 
great book itself. 

The need to bridge the gap betweet 
the Bible Histories and the more ad- 
vanced Seminary text books has long 
been felt. Father Dougherty’s work 
fills that need. It is neither a jejune 
presentation of commonplaces nor 4 
technical discussion of difficulties. With- 
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out overburdening the student with in- 
troductory matter it gives sufficient to 
enable him to approach the reading of 
the Bible intelligently and profitably. 
Carefully selected passages will acquaint 
the student with the Bible itself and 
will spur him to further reading in its 
pages. 

The work is well done—evidently by 
one who is a master of his subject and 
has had practical experience in teach- 
ing it. 

The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $1.80. 


Storm Clouds Over Asia 
by Robert S. Pickens 


Today’s headlines are featuring the 
Orient; and not without reason. 
Whether the western nations like it or 
not, the countries of the Far East are 
asserting themselves and playing a grow- 
ing part in world affairs. Mr. Pickens’ 
background and experience are in part 
responsible for the clear and graphic 
way in which he portrays the mentality 
and development of the Japanese, the 
Chinese, the Filipinos and _ other 
Oriental nations with whose problems 
the rest of the world is involved. 

The book makes enlightening reading 
for all who wish to understand Oriental 
affairs. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1.50. 


An Explanation of the Catechism 
by Victor Day 


This is the fourth edition of the sec- 
ond part of Monsignor Day’s Explana- 
tion of the Catechism. It treats of the 
Sacraments, the Sacramentals, and 
Prayer. The author follows the psy- 
chological or Munich method, in which 
he develops the content of the answers 
before presenting questions on the sub- 
ject. The doctrines explained are sub- 
stantiated by sound apologetics and 
illustrated by anecdotes. It is a book 
for advanced students. Teachers and 
preachers will find it useful for the class 
room and the pulpit. 


Naegele Printing Co., Helena, Mont. 
Leatherette, 65 cents 


Catholics in Colonial Days 
by Rev. Thomas P. Phelan, A.M., LL.D. 


It is to make better known the Catholic 
place in the development of the colonies 
that Father Phelan has written this book. 
As the author tells us, it is “not a refer- 
ence work, nor a manual for trained his- 
torians, but a popular treatise on Catholic 
heroism in the early days.” This, indeed, 
it is. While the greater portion of the 
book is devoted to the Catholic réle in 
the development of the colonies, consid- 
eration is also given to the work of the 
early explorers and the influence of 
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Catholic Canada. For the high school 
and college student who will learn but 
little of this in-his regular course, as well 
as for the ordinary reader interested in 
his Church and Country, the book con- 
tains much worthwhile information 
about our American forerunners in the 
Faith. 

On the whole, the matter of the book 
is easy to follow, though here and there 
some confusion arises as to the proper 
sequence of persons and events. It might 
have been better, also, if less space had 
been given to commonly known matters 
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which do not concern the direct purpose 
of the book and devoted to a more ex- 
tended treatment of Catholic factors. 
Better effect would likewise have been 
attained if instead of copious quoting 
the author had made the matter his own 
and simply referred to his sources. 

P. J. Kenedy € Sons. $2.50. 


Manual of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases 


by John D. O’Brien, M.D., B.S. 


Dr. O’Brien endeavors to provide in 
this book the elements of knowledge 
concerning nervous and mental diseases 
and the manner in which they should be 
treated. The material represents the re- 
sult of many years of lecturing on these 
same diseases in two schools of nursing. 
It is intended primarily for the guidance 
of nurses. There are a glossary of terms 
and an index. The author appears to 
give more space to analysis of the various 
types of these diseases than to methods 
of treatment. 

B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis. $1.50. 


Medical Mission Vocations 
by Rev. Michael A. Mathis, C.S.C. 


In this brochure Father Mathis sets 
forth the “almost unlimited opportunity 
for rendering medical relief in foreign 
mission lands,” describes the course of 
training given future missionaries in the 
pioneer religious community for medical 
mission work, the “Society of Catholic 
Medical Missionaries,” founded by Dr. 
Anna Dengel at Washington, D.C., i 
1925, and gives the qualifications neces- 
sary for membership in this community. 

The brochure, which: will be found en- 
lightening and inspiring by those young 
women looking forward to embracing the 
missionary vocation, may be had on 
request from the Catholic Medical Mis- 
sion House, Brookland Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Catholic Medical Mission House, 
Brookland, Washington, D. C. 


The Church—Catholic and 
Protestant 
by William Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D. 


In agitating for Church unity, funda- 
mental Christianity must be respected. 
Dr. Brown does not fully appreciate this, 
even though in his enthusiasm for a 
united Church he sees little possibility of 
a reunion with Roman Catholicism. 

His contention is clear. The things 
that the Churches have in common are 
more important than the things that sep- 
arate them. In other words, the need of 
a united Christian front demands a more 
sympathetic attitude between the various 
Churches, an attitude of mind that will 
express itself in a willingness to sacri- 
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fice certain things for the good of the 
entire Christian Body. To the Roman 
Catholic some of these things are essen. 
tial dogmas of faith that must remain 
intact if Christianity is to preserve its 
unity and divine authority. 

The author’s detailed study of Catholi- 
cism is at times wanting. There are in- 
accuracies and confusion which could 
have been avoided by a closer following 
of Catholic theologians. However, we 
welcome discussions of this sort which 
strive after a certain objectivity in an 
approach to Church unity. It is a worth- 
while contribution to the literature of 
the subject and cannot but effect a more 
sympathetic understanding between the 
various Christian Bodies. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, N.Y. $2.75. 


Time Out of Mind 
by Rachel Field 


For sheer beauty, dramatic incident 
and sensitive portrayal of character 
Time Out of Mind is an extraordinary 
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UNDER HIS SHADOW 
By Francis Shea, C. P...........0. $1.50 


There is an unction in these pages 
which will warm the heart with love 
for Jesus Crucified. 


GIVE THIS MAN PLACE 
By Hugh F. Blunt, LL. D.......... $1.50 


A new life of St. Joseph done in a 
charming and appealing manner. 


THE SADDEST AND GLADDEST OF 

DAYS 

By Father Camillus, C. P........... $1.00 
“In any collection of books treating 
of the Seven Last Words, this one 


will take and hold a distinct place.” 
(Ecclesiastical Review.) 


THIS IS CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 

Gy Adrian ignaeh, C. BP... ..crceosep $1.50 
An exposition of the Canon Law of 
Marriage for the laity. “The Jayman’s 
encyclopedia of marriage.” (Ave 
Maria.) Thousands of questions an- 
swered in this book. 


THE CHURCH YEAR 

By Most Rev. J. F. Regis Canevin, D. D.$.75 
For a better understanding of the 

with their 

proper steant Fosters the litur- 

gical spirit. 


FIDELIS OF THE CROSS 

By Walter Smith and Helen Smith. . .$3.50 
Father Fidelis of the Cross was one 
of the most distinguished converts to 
enter the Catholic Church in the 
U. His life is full of romance 
and high spiritual adventure. 





PAMPHLETS 
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By Frank Spearman..........2+.00% $.10 
A vigorous indictment of present. day 
morals. 
Confidence in God 
By Father Considine, S. J........... $.25 


The author dissipates gloom and 
draws the reader to the fatherly em- 
brace of God. 


How to Converse with God 


By M. Boutauld, 8. J............... $.25 


Learn how easy and Sweet it is to 
“converse with God.” 
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novel; but for its utter disregard of 
moral values and artful weaving of ro- 
mance around marital infidelity it is one 
more realistic but unwholesome book. 

Uniting all the qualities of a success- 
ful novel Time Out of Mind neverthe- 
less eschews all moral principles. We 
should avoid prudishness, for evil is too 
rampant to be hidden away or passed 
over. But when moral values are 
twisted, good made repulsive and evil 
desirable; when an important character 
justifies wrong by saying “that you can’t 
change what was right and beautiful into 
something ugly and wrong because you 
say so” we cast such a book aside as unfit 
for ethical-minded men and women. 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. ¥Y. $2.50. 

6 


Isabella the Crusader 
by William Thomas Walsh 


The author makes history dynamic 
without sacrificing historical accuracy. 
He projects past events on the screen of 
the present with vividness of detail that 
leaves nothing, yet avoids the natural 
tendency of the historian to read too 
much into the picture. 

In his latest study he has shorn a 
former large-volumed work on Isabella 
of Spain of its more technical and criti- 
cal material—maps, illustrations, quota- 
tions from sources, selected bibliography 
and index. It gives the reader the ad- 
vantages of a quick glance into an im- 
portant historical epoch in which Isabella 
played a significant rdle. Mr. Walsh’s 
portrait of Isabella is sketched with 
proper color and emphasis and detail. 
The courageous part she played in the 
campaign to form a urited Spanish King- 
dom is truthfully told—with the practi- 
cal but not always justifiable use she 
made of the Inquisition to achieve her 
political ends. 

Sheed € Ward, New York. $1.25, 


The Bread From Heaven 
by Most Rev. John J. Swint, D.D. 


The National Eucharistic Congress at 
Cleveland, centering the attention and 
devotion of American Catholics on the 
Holy Eucharist, makes- this work par- 
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ticularly timely. Briefly and clearly, it 
treats of the Institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, Transubstantiation, the Mass, 
Holy Communion and the Real Presence. 
It will be found invaluable by priests in 
the preparation of sermons on the Holy 
Eucharist, and it will provide instructive 
reading for all. 


The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $.35. 


Poetic Experience 
by Thomas Gilby 


Poetic Experience, which many have 
felt but few have been able to express, 
is analyzed in this book, small but 
packed with interesting ideas. It is an 
attempt to show what animates and 
why it animates those who “strive and 
suffer—the players, the makers, the 
poets, the saints.” It is an attempt also 
to explain what lies behind concrete ex- 
pression, whether it be poetry, philos- 
ophy, love between human beings, or 
compassion—to explain those moments 
“when the mind seizes and possesses a 
substance in a moving and intimate ex- 
perience.” 

The volume is a valuable exposition 
and definition of those emotions; it 
binds the inarttculate and the articulate 
together, and gives an explanation of 
mute, inglorious Miltons without sen- 
timentalizing them or making them in- 
ferior. It considers them as a part of 
life and truth. Throughout, the author 
asserts that all these experiences have 
their true and final explanation and 
reason in the Beatific Vision, from 
which come and to which go all poetic 
experience. 


Sheed and Ward, New York. $1.00. 


e 
Living Faith 
by Very Rev. Thomas Wright 


Recently many commendable efforts 
have been made to publish a number of 
spiritual reading books for the laity. 
Volumes of instruction, of prayer, of 
the practice of the Christian Life, based 
on solid doctrine are being gradually 
multiplied. Canon Wright’s work is 
written for the laity, too, and because 
its matter is so fundamental and exposed 
so simply, it may well be classed with 
the spiritual primers of our day. 

It was to be expected that with in- 
struction in the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, the organization of study clubs, 
etc., requests would come from the laity 
for comprehensive books on Christian 
perfection. They who co-offer and who 
are prayed for at the Mass as “the faith- 
ful,” understand now that growth in 
Christian perfection is not reserved for 
life in the cloister, but must be brought 
into the conflict of the business world. 

Canon Wright gives ample evidence 
in his book that he is writing with the 
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laity in mind—for the doctor, the law- 
yer, the laborer, the society matron, the 
shop girl, who must strive to attain a 
real living faith, without change of em- 
ployment or condition of life. 
“Creation is the rock bottom mys- 
tery of the Christian faith,” he says in 
his opening sentence. The logical de- 
velopment of fundamentals follows 
throughout. Reason knows there is a 
purpose in the universe, Faith exposes 
it. Learning by faith of our incor- 
poration in the Divine Life of Christ, 
“Living Faith” is the development of 
this life—guided by the principles of 
faith, preserved from loss by sin, nour- 
ished by the Sacraments, heightened by 
love, protected by mortification. 
Surely this dissolves the objections 
of twentieth century excuse makers, who 
because they have bought a farm or 
married a wife think Christ’s summons 
to perfection is exorbitant. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y. $2.15. 


The Victory of Christ 
by Dom Anscar Vonier, 0.S.B. 


The Passion of Christ is commonly 
portrayed as a conflict between a Divine 
Person and the forces of evil, ending in 
the Tragedy of Calvary. Abbot Vonier 
with his usual abundant optimism de- 
picts it as a glorious victory in which 
Christ the King rises triumphant above 
the powers of darkness—sin, Satan and 
the world—and gives richness and 
depth to man’s entire spiritual life on 
earth. This emphasis on the positive 
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results of Christ’s redemptive work en- 
ables the writer to reveal the tremen- 
dous power exercised by the victorious 
Christ in the spiritual world—effects 
that will only be fully understood in the 
next world. 

The Victory of Christ is an appeal to 
the whole man, mind and heart. A 
wealth of scriptural references, perti- 
nent quotations from the Fathers, the 
author’s personal observations—all clar- 
ified by the doctrine of St. Thomas— 
make it an important spiritual work. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.00. 


Four Independents 
by Daniel Sargent 


To be oneself even though it imply 
being different from all others is indeed 
difficult. Often enough it means mis- 
understandings and, to some extent, iso- 
lation. That men should be true to their 
convictions when that is the penalty, re- 
quires courage. 

It is of four such men—three poets and 
one philosopher—that Daniel Sargent 
writes in his volume Four Independents. 
It is their trueness to self, their insistence 
on writing as they thought and felt 
despite contrary convention, that war- 
rants their being united in this book—for 
in all else they were of differing types. 
Charles Peguy, Paul Claudel and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins—the poets, and Orestes 
Augustus Brownson—the philosopher, 
have each an essay. 

With time came evidence of the sound- 
ness of their convictions and misunder- 
standing waned. Peguy now has many 
followers, but his position is still dis- 
puted as it was in his life-time. Hopkins, 
little known in life, began to come into 
his own when Robert Bridges re-pre- 
sented him to the world thirty years 
after his death by publishing a volume of 
his verse. Claudel, still alive, is regarded 
as an outstanding poet of our time. 
Brownson, though recognized in his own 
day as a journalist and thinker, needed 
generations more removed from the af- 
fairs and people of his time to appraise 
him at his true worth. 

Mr. Sargent has written of these men 
in a lively and pleasing style that holds 
us in its grasp throughout. He has fit- 
tingly honored men worthy of honor. 
Sheed &€ Ward, Inc. $2.00. 
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Studies in Comparative Religion 
General Editor Rev. E. C. Messenger, Ph. D. 


Comparative Religion has only re- 
cently attained the status of a science, 
yet the output of books on it has been 
enormous. Unfortunately, there has been 
a definite anti-Christian trend noticeable 
in the works which have se far appeared. 
In order to correct this trend Catholic 
scholars have applied themselves to the 


study of Comparative Religion, with the 
result that many of the views put forward 
by writers of the evolutionist school are 
shown to have been unfounded. These 
three volumes continue the excellent 
work done by Catholic writers on the 
subject. 

Volume I contains an Introduction on 
Religion in general, studies of the re- 
ligion of primitive man, and the religions 
of China, Japan, India, Ireland, Germany, 
Mexico and Peru. Volume II covers the 
religions of the East—Egypt, Babylonia, 
Assyria, Persia, Palestine, Greece and 
Rome. Volume III is concerned with 
the religion of the Old Testament, and the 
beginnings and early development of the 
Christian Religion in the Roman Empire. 
Those interested in this branch of knowl- 
edge will find each volume full of solid 
information. Each study is the work of 
a qualified author. Bibliographies ap- 
pended to each study indicate sources of 
added information. 


Catholic Truth Society, London. Three vol- 
umes—two more to follow. $1.25 the 
volume. 


A History of the Catholic Church, 
Vol. II 


by Dom Charles Poulet. 
Sidney A. Raemers 

The second volume of Dom Poulet’s 
History of the Catholic Church covers 
the period from The Beginnings of the 
Reformation (1517-1559) to Contem- 
porary Church History. The author fol- 
lows the chronological method as best 
suited for his purpose, which is to fur- 
nish a text book of Church History for 
ecclesiastical students. Within the limits 
attached to such a method, Dom Poulet 
has achieved distinction. No text book 
of Church History will develop periods 
and personages to the satisfaction of 
everybody. Nor can all phases of a ques- 
tion be given desired prominence. In 
order to meet this demand the author has 
provided for those who wish to pursue at 
greater length the study of particular 
aspects of Church History by appending 
bibliographies to each chapter. American 
students won’t find them very available 
in many cases because they are chiefly 
foreign language works, though English 
works are listed when treating of Con- 
temporary Church History. The Church 
in the United States is allotted 18 pages 
and a chronological chart. 

This second volume maintains the good 
features of the first volume, which were 
noted in the review printed in March, 
1935, issue of THE Sicn. The histori- 
cal development of Church dogmas is 
emphasized, and important documents are 
also given prominence. This Church 
History should appeal not merely to 
ecclesiastical students, but also to college 
students and the studious laity. A word 
of congratulation is due the translator. 
Herder & Co., St. Louis. 735 pages. $5.00. 


Translated by 
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College of 
Saint Elizabeth 


Convent (near Morristown), 
New Jersey 


A Catholic College for women, on the ap- 
proved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Mod- 
ern residence halls. Regular arts courses, 
pre-medical, secretarial, teacher-training, 
music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B. A. and B. S. in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address The Dean 

















SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher 
Training, Social Service, Degrees 
in Liberal Arts, Music, Home 

Economics. 


Women from 11 foreign countries and 
37 American States 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 

















MILITARY ACADEMY 
AN OUTSTANDING CATHOLIC SCHOOL 


Errective college preparation 
under Brothers of the Christian 
School. Small classes. Beauti- 
ful, well-equipped buildings on 
167-acre Long Island estate. All 
sports — fresh and salt water 
swimming. 9-hole golf course. 
R.O.T.C. 53rd year. Junior Dept. Mod- 
erate rates. Catalogue. Address 

Registrar, Bex S, Oakdale, L. 1., N. Y. 
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Ravenhill 








West School Lane, Ger town, Phila. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 


College preparatory. General Courses MONTESSORI 
Classes for little girls and boys. 


Address: The Reverend Mother. 














ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


emont, Pa. 
Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania with power to confer x ences 
and Letters. Junior year abroad. For resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven miles from 
delphia on the Mi Line of the P. R. RB. 
ress 
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Passionist > ~ 
Chinese Mission 


a Society 











‘.. after you are 


forgotten even by your 
own, membership in 
the Passionist Chinese 
Mission Society will 
entitle you to the 
spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * As for 
your deceased friends 
and relatives, what 
better gift than enroll- 


ment in this Society? 








M errs of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


e @e @  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 


DGD itwasdewdatoteeunessenensdanasasecseaseenaseuee The Circumcision 
DF 55506:04000540060060450040000006s0bRReRn ERR Holy Name of Jesus 
DG Mshebdadne0tobddddcpddbedanatoaaeeee The Purification of Our Lady 
i 0: 40900 00:60'0:060400004808.0005650054008) SER St. Matthias 
DE kas 6050604444400008430300000086sEKeeRERerE Sts. Philip and James 
PE Sn stn uicsasienssssccaensnneesoaaeeeeaneen Finding of the Holy Cross 
NN ED 6:00 6:9:00:0:0:4:6.0.04:5.6:4:0-0.0500005990068086R)000054050R RR St. James 
EE Gs haan 8044500566000. dens a keke edan Oem egeeeeeeee St. Bartholomew 
CCE ee Le eee RT eee mE ee ae Nativity of Mary 
NGS EE sin 0:50:00 0400 000000000s reer aeneesaenbnad bean eeeee St. Matthew 
GN ME 64 i00t0as40d0s05005094000630400500 hea SORE Sts. Simon and Jude 
DOs DIP 60605500000 ttknn0nenesn0“essedsesenesesebeuesbeane St. Andrew 
ies hts 3 4:9:59:444:4.0900040600000600000594000500 40 Rae RESO St. Thomas 
BG Bs 6:60:40 4:9.0.49'0604:04.404.4000%4008-9054504004R0000Rs aE SEaE St. Stephen 
BGS EF 0'654.06.944900000kes60esnsbntseeneesesbeeckens St. John, Evangelist 


AFTER DEATH 


e @  @  @  Qne Holy Mass on every day of the 
year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls’ Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


e « @  @ _ Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 








Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of 2 LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 

















Where Put Your 


GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


You can’t take it 


Money? 


HELP CHRIST’S | 
CAUSE 


with you! 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 
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What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 


ae 


W hat determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 
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When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


—_ a2 +. 
When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 
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If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 
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What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


* ¢ 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 
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Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 


Annuities ? 





For Further Information Write to f 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY © 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Ip 
Union City, N. J., the sum yo 
wish to give; also send full name 
with date and year of birth. 


* ¢ 


What is Passionist Missions, Ir 


It is a duly authorized Catholi 
Missionary Society incorporate 
under the laws of the State 
New Jersey. 


* ¢ ¢ 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it 
the gifts of Annuitants, are 
education of young men for th 
priesthood, and the spread of thi 
Faith through home and foreign missions. 
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What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never requife 
reinvestment. ’ 


2. ABUNDANT YIELD: The rate of interest is the highe 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the mo 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Ordet 


4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: Annuitants are relieve 
from the care of property in their old age; are save 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisel 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishmen 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawye 
fees or waste in legal contests. 
6. StzEADyY 1NcoME: The income from Annuity Bond 
does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE Cause oF Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in th 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in building 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, ant 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, pat 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 











